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'HE  Delphian  Society  has  national  scope.  It 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing interest  along  educational  and  cultural 
lines  in  America.  To  meet  a  need  recognized  from 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  has 
undertaken  to  enable  the  busy  person — whether 
absorbed  in  home,  social  or  business  concerns — to 
keep  abreast  of  contemporary  intellectual  activity, 
increase  his  fund  of  information,  inspire  creative 
thought,  deepen  his  pleasure  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
help  him,  in  consequence  of  broadened  horizon  and 
sympathies,  to  grow  more  useful  as  a  social  factor. 
Recognizing  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  our  age, 
wherein  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  in- 
dividual is  constantly  threatened  by  the  pressure  of 
material  demands;  wherein  the  average  person  re- 
mains throughout  life  comparatively  a  stranger  to 
art,  poetry,  music  and  cultural  subjects  in  general, 
in  spite  of  widely  diffused  education,  this  organiza- 
tion has  undertaken  to  popularize  learning,  and  en- 
able even  the  busiest  man  or  woman  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times. 

System  and  order  are  the  foundation  stones 
upon  which  modern  business  enterprises  have  built 
for  efficiency  and  standardization.  Bring  to  any  re- 
sponsible business  manager  today  some  device  that 
will  insure  more  perfect  system  and  order  in  his 
establishment  and  he  is  instantly  attentive.  As  the 
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value  of  these  qualities  in  the  regulating  of  our 
everyday  life  becomes  generally  understood,  people 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  much  that  now  seems 
impossible. 

If  time  for  self -improvement  be  limited  by  cir- 
cumstances of  one's  daily  routine,  which  plan  will 
yield  the  fuller  measure  of  return:  groping  about, 
each  month  and  year  striving  to  attain  an  end  but 
vaguely  sensed,  or  following  a  plan  provided  for 
busy  people?  If  instead  of  searching  for  material 
pertaining  to  a  subject  one  can  devote  himself  to 
the  subject  itself,  is  there  not  distinct  economy  of 
the  time  expended  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  expend  ef- 
fort working  out  a  theme  to  which  educators  have 
devoted  long  years  and  prepared  in  convenient  and 
accessible  form?  Is  there  not  evident  economy  of 
effort  in  utilizing  their  results?  If  system  counts 
for  so  much  in  business  and  home,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  think  that  a  portion  of  the  time  we  all  spend 
in  reading  might  be  turned  to  better  account  if  we 
adopted  a  systematic  plan  in  place  of  the  hit-or-miss, 
heterogeneous  methods  so  frequently  practiced? 

The  Delphian  Society  acts  as  a  medium  between 
the  general  reader  and  the  information  he  would 
like  to  acquire;  between  the  busy  person  and  the 
current  of  present  day  thought ;  between  the  am- 
bitious person,  eager  to  broaden  his  mental  horizon, 
and  those  educators  who  have  made  his  desire  prac- 
ticable ;  between  people  everywhere  who  would  come 
to  their  fullest  development  and  the  great  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  world. 

The  Delphian  movement  finds  expression  in  a  def- 
inite plan  which  has  for  its  object  the  establishing  of 


chapters  in  every  community  throughout  the  land. 
The  members  of  such  chapters  are  furnished  year 
books  or  programs,  so  arranged  that  the  chapters 
can  follow  step  by  step  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  subject  studied  during  the  year.  Epochs  of 
progress  form  the  basis  of  the  first  year's  program, 
since  it  is  essential,  if  we  would  understand  the 
cultural  development  of  the  nations,  that  we  know 
something  of  the  great  epochs  of  history  in  which 
those  nations  lived  and  wherein  their  art,  literature 
and  music  were  developed.  This  first  year  book 
will  be  followed  each  succeeding  year  by  subjects 
in  the  order  as  listed  in  the  curriculum  contained  in 
this  booklet.  The  material  for  carrying  out  the 
chapter  work  is  all  contained  within  the  text-mate- 
rial furnished  by  the  society  to  each  member  at  the 
time  of  enrollment.  Page  references  and  suggestions 
are  given  which  enable  the  members  to  obtain  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  assigned. 
In  addition  to  this  plan  for  the  chapter  work,  mem- 
bers are  furnished  outlines  for  home  use.  These  will 
follow  a  general  plan  of  arrangement  being  grouped 
in  such  order  that  a  general  theme  may  be  followed 
by  the  members  and  their  families.  These  outlines 
are  also  correlated  with  the  subjects  contained  in 
(he  chapter  programs  and  should  be  carefully  studied 
Ijy  each  member  before  attending  the  chapter  meet- 
ing at  which  the  subject  is  discussed.  Using  as 
\ve  do  the  Socratic  method,  we  immediately  lead 
our  members  to  the  salient  points  to  be  brought  out 
in  the  topic,  under  discussion  and  in  this  way  the 
material  found  in  the  text  is  elucidated.  The  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  found  in  the  home  reading 
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outlines  and  in  the  chapter  programs  take  the  place 
of  the  instructor  and  guide  the  member  into  the 
theme.  They  are  designed  to  stimulate  an  appetite 
for  further  information,  rouse  the  members  to  form 
their  own  personal  opinions  on  various  matters, 
regardless  of  whether  their  opinions  coincide  with 
those  of  others  or  not. 

Today  we  desire  to  get  at  the  facts  and  formulate 
our  own  conclusions  concerning  them,  this  being 
essential  for  original  and  creative  thought. 

The  questions  direct  the  member  to  discussions 
and  elucidating  material  found  in  the  texts,  this 
corresponding  to  lectures  one  might  hear  were  he 
able  to  go  first  to  one.  then  to  another,  part  of 
the  country  and  listen  to  educators  treating  of  their 
specialties.  This  material  has  been  prepared  espe- 
cially by  the  society  and  gives  in  a  condensed,  lucid 
and  readable  form  the  information  sought. 

There  have  also  been  prepared  for  home  use  bibli- 
ographies on  the  topics  taken  up  in  the  course,  so 
that  should  any  member  desire  to  specialize  on  any 
such  topic  suggestions  are  at  hand  for  guidance.  Also 
chapters  that  desire  to  do  intensive  work  will  be 
able,  by  making  use  of  the  appendices  and  bibli- 
ographies, to  perpetuate  their  chapter  organiza- 
tion. 

A  Consultation  Bureau  is  maintained  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  members,  who  are  at  liberty  to  ap- 
peal for  further  assistance  along  any  literary  line. 
Furthermore,  because  of  its  large  membership  the 
Delphian  Society  is  able  to  obtain  discounts  on 
American  publications  for  its  members. 

The  Delphian  Quarterly  enables  members  every- 


where  not  only  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  topics 
of  interest,  but  also  is  a  channel  through  which 
chapters  may  give  and  receive  inspiration,  its  pages 
being  open  to  all  members  who  have  a  message  to 
send  from  their  chapter  or  individual  experiences 
to  relate  that  will  assist  others  in  their  pursuit  of 
Higher  Education,  Personal  Improvement  and  So- 
cial Progress. 

The  student  who  imagined  that  the  tuition  he  paid 
at  a  university  compensated  in  any  measure  for  the 
limitless  help  and  enlightenment  he  there  received 
would  be  regarded  as  amazingly  short-sighted,  for  it 
is  conceded  that  such  slight  obligation  as  he  discharges 
can  in  no  way  be  considered  commensurate  with  the 
opportunities  offered.  Similarly,  The  Delphian 
Plan  places  within  the  reach  of  all,  help,  assis- 
tance, inspiration  and  advantages  far  above  the 
value  of  the  nominal  tuition.  Only  because  of  its 
great  numbers  is  The  Delphian  Society  able  to 
bring  within  reach  of  those  away  from  the  strenuous 
centers  privileges  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
theirs  except  at  expense  of  travel  and  absence  from 
home ;  and  likewise  it  puts  into  the  very  hands  of 
those  who  are  near  such  centers  a  concise  plan  with- 
out which  they  would  have  to  postpone  their  study 
for  the  leisure  that  seldom  comes. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Delphian  move- 
ment is  grounded  are  these :  that  an  art  exhibition, 
whether  large  or  small,  means  more  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  art  development  and  periods  of  ex- 
cellence than  it  can  ever  mean  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  masters  and  their  creations ;  that  a  play 
acquires  added  fascination  for  those  who  know 


what  has  been  the  course  of  dramatic  progress  and 
expansion  in  other  countries  and  in  the  past ;  that 
we  are  better  able  to  judge  the  merits  of  new  novels 
if  we  are  aware  of  the  development  of  the  English 
novel  from  the  days  of  Daniel  DeFoe  and  his  tale 
of  Crusoe;  that  travel  means  most  to  the  visitor 
who  possesses  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  lands ; 
that  an  opera  is  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
sights  and  sounds  to  those  who  know  nothing  of 
its  story. 

Few  people  ever  attain  to  their  fullest  develop- 
ment ;  most  of  us  will  go  down  to  our  graves  with 
faculties  unused,  senses  untrained,  gifts  latent  but 
never  cultivated.  What  the  wisest  of  men  have 
known  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison  to  knowledge. 
However,  these  facts  do  not  justify  mental  stagna- 
tion. In  the  words  of  Dr.  Eliot : 

"Do  we  not  all  know  many  people  who  seem  to 
live  in  a  mental  vacuum — to  whom,  indeed,  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  attributing  immortality,  because 
they  apparently  have  so  little  life  except  that  of  the 
body?  Fifteen  minutes  a  day  of  good  reading  would 
have  given  any  one  of  this  multitude  a  really  human 
life." 

The  Delphian  movement  must  appeal  to  all  those 
who  realize  that  we  must  continue  the  education 
begun  at  school  if  we  are  to  retain  even  what  we 
have.  Minds  do  not  stand  still ;  they  either  advance 
or  retrograde.  The  knowledge  the  average  person 
has  of  history,  poetry  and  prose  is  limited  to  what 
he  was  taught  and  what  he  studied  while  at  school, 
at  a  period  of  development  when  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly appreciate  to  the  full  either  poet  or  writer  of 
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prose.  Drama,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespearean 
plays,  was  not  studied  at  all,  nor  art,  while  in  all 
branches  of  the  liberal  and  fine  arts  recent  years 
have  added  much  of  tremendous  importance. 

The  newspapers,  while  essential  for  daily  con- 
cern, give  us  quite  as  full  a  history  of  the  world's 
crimes  as  of  its  accomplishments.  The  monthlies  con- 
tain articles  absorbing,  to  be  sure,  but  generally  iso- 
lated and  detached,  so  that  our  ideas  must  remain 
scattered  if  we  look  to  them  alone.  There  must  be 
some  definite  plan  of  following  a  particular  line  of 
reading  until  a  definite  result  is  reached,  until  clearly 
defined  conceptions  replace  vague  ones,  and  some 
degree  of  familiarity  endows  the  subject  with  fresh 
interest. 

The  business  or  professional  man,  too  often  ab- 
sorbed only  in  his  chosen  work,  finds  here  condensed 
information  in  accurate,  available  form.  The  club 
woman  is  assisted  in  her  club  work  by  having  ac- 
cess to  matter  carefully  prepared  along  the  lines 
she  is  studying.  The  home-keeper,  the  mother,  and 
she  upon  whom  society  makes  heavy  demands,  all 
these  of  differing  situation,  appreciate  the  Course 
from  a  time  saving,  labor  saving  viewpoint.  The 
teacher,  nurse,  the  competent  office  assistant,  all 
know  how  their  very  success  in  these  individual 
fields  depends  upon  their  ability  to  expand  mentally 
and  keep  alert  and  alive  to  momentous  happenings 
around  them.  The  boy  and  girl  at  school  struggling 
with  general  history,  their  text  of  which  condenses 
the  events  of  a  century  into  a  paragraph,  need  the 
illuminating  treatment  of  different  periods,  various 
countries  and  peoples  found  in  the  Delphian  texts. 
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HY  do  you  come  to  Egypt?  Do  you 
come  to  gain  a  dream,  or  to  regain  lost 
dreams  of  old  ;  to  gild  your  life  with  the 
drowsy  gold  of  romance,  to  lose  a  creeping  sorrow, 
to  forget  that  too  many  of  your  hours  are  sullen, 
grey,  bereft?  What  do  you  wish  of  Egypt? 

The  Sphinx  will  not  ask  you,  will  not  care.  The 
Pyramids,  lifting  their  unnumbered  stones  to  the 
clear  and  wonderful  skies,  have  held,  still  hold,  their 
secrets  ;  but  they  do  not  ask  for  yours.  The  ter- 
rific temples,  the  hot,  mysterious  tombs,  odorous  of 
the  dead  desires  of  men,  crouching  in  and  under  the 
immeasurable  sands,  will  mock  you  with  their  brood- 
ing silence,  with  their  dim  and  sombre  repose.  The 
brown  children  of  the  Nile,  the  toilers  who  sing 
their  antique  songs  by  the  shadoof  and  the  sakieh, 
the  dragomans,  the  smiling  goblin  merchants,  the 
Bedouins  who  lead  your  camel  into  the  pale  recesses 
of  the  dunes  —  these  will  not  trouble  themselves  about 
your  deep  desires,  your  perhaps  yearning  hunger  of 
the  heart  and  the  imagination.  Yet  Egypt  is  not 
unresponsive. 

He  who  has  drunk  Nile  water  must 
return.  The  golden  country  calls  him  ;  the  mosques 
with  their  marble  columns,  their  blue  tiles,  their 
stern-faced  worshipers  ;  the  narrow  streets  with 
their  tall  houses,  their  latticed  windows,  their  peep- 


ing  eyes  looking  down  on  the  life  that  flows  beneath 
and  can  never  be  truly  tasted ;  the  Pyramids  with 
their  bases  in  the  sand  and  their  pointed  summits 
somewhere  near  the  stars ;  the  Sphinx  with  its  face 
that  is  like  the  enigma  of  human  life;  the  great 
river  that  flows  by  the  tombs  and  the  temples;  the 
great  desert  that  girdles  it  with  a  golden  girdle. 

Egypt  calls — even  across  the  space  of  the  world; 
and  across  the  space  of  the  world  he  who  knows  it 
is  ready  to  come,  obedient  to  its  summons,  because 
in  thrall  to  the  eternal  fascination  of  the  'land  of 
sand,  and  river,  and  gold';  the  land  of  the  charmed 
serpent,  the  land  of  the  afterglow,  that  may  fade 
away  from  the  sky  above  the  mountains  of  Lybya, 
but  that  fades  never  from  the  memory  of  one  who 
has  seen  it  from  the  base  of  some  great  column,  or 
the  top  of  some  mighty  pylon ;  the  land  that  has  a 
spell — wonderful,  beautiful  Egypt." 
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NIGHT  wonderously  clear  and  of  a  color  un- 
known to  our  climate ;  a  place  of  dreamlike 
aspect,  fraught  with  mystery.  The  moon  of  a  bright 
silver,  which  dazzles  by  its  shining,  illumines  a 
world  which  surely  is  no  longer  ours;  for  it  re- 
sembles in  nothing  what  may  be  seen  in  other  lands. 
A  world  in  which  everything  is  suffused  with  rose 
color  beneath  the  stars  of  midnight,  and  where 
granite  symbols  rise  up,  ghostlike  and  motionless." 


1.  Note  the  exact  location  of  Egypt  and  its  posi- 

tion relative  to  other  lands.     Part  I,  23. 

2.  In  what  respect  does  the  real  Egypt  differ  from 

the  country  often  represented  by  maps? 

3.  To  which  of  our  states  has  it  been  likened  in 

point  of  size? 

4.  Contrast    yearly     inundations     in     Egypt    and 

America. 

5.  By  whom  was   Egypt  called  the   "gift  of  the 

Nile"? 

6.  Why  are  taxes  based  upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile  ? 

7.  In  what  respects  was  the  temperament  of  the 

ancient    Egyptians    modified    by    the    topog- 
raphy?    I,  26. 

8.  For  a  description  of  the  country  during  the  time 

of  inundation,  read  Part  I,  153. 

9.  What  trees  and  shrubs  grew  abundantly  here  ? 

10.  For  a  picture  of  night  along  the  Nile,  read  the 
description   in   I,   154. 
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T  was  even  here,  seven  or  eight  thousand  years 
ago,  under  this  pure  crystal  sky,  that  the  first 
awakening  of  human  thought  began.  Our  Europe 
then  was  still  sleeping,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of 
its  damp  forests  ;  sleeping  that  sleep  which  still  had 
thousands  of  years  to  run." 
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1.  Why  does  the  social  life  of  a  people  interest  us 

more  than  its  political  life?    I,  85. 

2.  What  was  the  appearance  and  temperament  of 

the  ancient  Egyptian?    I,  86. 

3.  What  position  was  accorded  to  women?    I,  91. 

4.  Were  large  families  desired  or  not?    I,  93. 

5.  Note   the   garments   and   ornaments    worn   by 

people  of  different  classes.     I,  94. 

6.  What  industries  were  found  in  Egypt?    I,  100, 

103. 

7.  Compare  the  recreations  of  ancient  Egyptians 

with  those  of  today.     I,  96. 

8.  To  what  extent  was  education  valued?    I,  113. 

9.  Was  the  religion  of  Egypt  capable  of  exalted 

interpretation?     I,  119. 

10.  For  what  reason  was  food  placed  in  the  tombs? 
I,  124,  138. 


king  embodied  in  himself  the  government. 
^^  Upon  his  personal  character,  his  foresight  and 
statesmanship,  the  weal  of  the  country  depended. 
When  kings  were  strong  and  ambitious,  wide  ac- 
tivities characterized  their  reigns ;  when  they  were 
weak,  unprincipled  and  selfish,  their  periods  were 
less  brilliant.  In  any  case,  one  feels  how  powerless 
were  the  masses.  I,  85. 

1.  Whence  is  derived  present  day  knowledge  con- 

cerning early   Egypt?     I,  31. 

2.  What   king   united    Upper  and  Lower   Egypt  ? 

Where  did  he  establish  his  capital?     I,  37. 

3.  Who  were  the  great  pharaohs  of  the  Pyramid 

Age?    1,39. 
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4.  Compare  Memphis  and  Thebes  as  capitals.     I,       <tM' 

44- 

5.  Who  were  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings?    i, 

6.  Under  what  conditions  did  Egypt  merge  into  a 

military   power?     I,   55. 

7.  Why  was  it  difficult  for  this  people  to  accept  a 

queen  to  rule  over  them?    I,  58. 

8.  Who  were  the  great  military  kings  and  what  did 

they  achieve?    I,  72,  80. 

9.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  priests  were  able 

to  usurp  the  government?    I,  81. 
10.  In  what  respect  was  Egypt's  political  end  "in- 
glorious"?    I,  84. 

&rt  anfc  Architecture 

"fiX  LL  the  sublime,  fresh-minded  striving  of  the 
I™    human  soul   after  the  Unknowable   is  as   it 
were  petrified  in  these  ruins,  in  forms  diverse  and 
immeasurably  grand." 

1.  Of  what  materials  and  according  to  what  gen- 

eral plans  were  Egyptian  houses  built?    I,  87. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  temples  are  noted  in 

I,  126. 

3.  The  great  temple  of  Karnak  was  an  architec- 

tural triumph.    It  is  described  in  Part  I,  69. 

4.  What  were  grotto  temples  and  how  were  they 

made?     I,  78. 

5.  For  a  description  of  the  Hall  of  Pillars,  see  I, 

159- 

6.  The  Pyramids  were  erected  as  permanent  tombs 

for   Fourth   dynasty   kings.     Note   their  size 
and  present  state  of  preservation.    I,  43. 


ror  what  object  was  the  Labyrinth  constructed? 
1,48. 

8.  What  hampered  the  free  development  of  Egyp- 

tian painting?    I,  133. 

9.  Did  these  people  understand  proportion  ?    What 

purposes  did  sculpture  serve?     I,  134. 
10.  What  special  designs  characterized   decorative 
work  in  the  Nile  valley?    I,  135-7. 

Ititeraturc 

COMPARATIVELY  few  remains  of  Egyptian 
literature  survive,  and  it  has  long  been  sup- 
posed that  they  did  not  produce  prolific  writers. 
Nevertheless,  each  year  more  papyri  are  recovered 
and  translated,  and  today  the  discreet  historian  finds 
safety  in  the  statement  that  we  cannot  now  tell  how 
extensive  a  literature  may  once  have  existed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  V,  31. 

1.  What  three  systems  of  writing  obtained  in  the 

valley  of  the  Nile?    I,  33. 

2.  Of  what  value  are  folk-songs?    I,  116. 

3.  What  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  world?     I,  117, 

164. 

4.  Which  book  was  most  highly  prized  in  Egypt? 

I,   117,   142. 

5.  Read  the  portion  reproduced  in  I,  168. 

6.  In  what  way  was  the  Song  of  the  Harper  recov- 

ered? I,  179. 

7.  What  is  known  of  Egyptian  fiction?    V,  31. 

8.  Read  the  Tales  of  the  Magicians.     V,  34. 

9.  Does  the  production  contain  a  plot? 

10.  Study  the  story  of  l>ata  as  illustrative  of  Egyp- 
t;:m  fiction.    Y.  32,  39. 
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^CARCELY  a  moment  passes  but,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trenches,  as  the  digging  proceeds, 
some  new  thing  gleams.  Perhaps  it  is  the  polished 
flank  of  a  colossus,  fashioned  out  of  granite  from 
Syene,  or  a  little  copper  Osiris,  the  debris  of  a  vase, 
a  golden  trinket  beyond  price,  or  even  a  simple  blue 
pearl  that  has  fallen  from  the  necklace  of  some 
waiting-maid  of  a  queen." 

1.  When   were  excavations  begun  in   Egypt?     I, 

144. 

2.  Note    Marietta's   part    in   the   preservation    of 

antiquities  for  Egypt. 

3.  Why  are  the  Tell  el  Amarna  Letters  valuable? 

I,  145- 

4.  Read  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  tomb 

of  Queen  Tiy's  parents.     I,  146. 

5.  For  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  this  beautiful 

Queen,  see  I,  148. 

6.  What   difficulties   beset   the   explorer   in   these 

fields?  I,  149. 

7.  Excavations  in  the   Fayoum  are   recounted  in 

I,  150. 

8.  What  valuable  finds  resulted  from  the  work  at 

Hawara?    I,  151. 

9.  What  was  the  general  nature  of  the  Necropolis 

—the  City  of  the  Dead?    I,  74. 
TO.  Why  was  it  always  infested  with  robbers?     I, 

143- 

NOTE  : — Modern  Egypt  is  considered  in  connection  with 
Travel  in  Mediterranean  Lands. 
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CHE  sun  was  almost  setting,  and  his  light 
was  already  turning  to  a  golden  glow  upon 
the  vast  plain  of  Shashun,  as  the  caravan 
of  travellers  halted  for  the  last  time.  A  few  stades 
away  the  two  mounds  rose  above  the  royal  city 
like  two  tables  out  of  the  flat  country  ;  the  lower 
one  surmounted  by  the  marble  columns,  the  towers 
and  turrets  and  gleaming  architraves  of  the  palace  ; 
and  in  front,  upon  the  right,  the  higher  elevation 
crowned  by  the  dark  and  massive  citadel  of  frown- 
ing walls  and  battlements.  The  place  chosen  for 
the  halt  was  the  point  where  the  road  from  Nineveh, 
into  which  they  had  turned  when  about  half-way 
from  Ecbatana,  joined  the  broad  road  from  Baby- 
lon, near  to  the  bridge.  For  some  time  they  had 
followed  the  quiet  stream  of  the  Choaspes,  and, 
looking  across  it,  had  watched  how  the  fortress 
seemed  to  come  forward  and  overhang  the  river, 
while  the  mound  of  the  palace  fell  away  to  the 
background.  The  city  itself  was,  of  course,  com- 
pletely hidden  from  their  view  by  the  steep  mounds, 
that  looked  as  inaccessible  as  though  they  had  been 
built  of  solid  masonry. 

Everything  in  the  plain  was  green.  Stade  upon 
stade,  and  farsang  upon  farsang,  the  ploughed  fur- 
rows stretched  away  to  the  west  and  south  ;  the 
corn  standing  already  green  and  high,  and  the  fig- 
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trees  putting  out  their  broad  green  leaves.  Here 
and  there  in  the  level  expanse  of  country  the  rays  of 
the  declining  sun  were  reflected  from  the  white- 
washed walls  of  a  farmhouse ;  in  the  farther  dis- 
tance lingered  upon  the  burnt-brick  buildings  of  an 
out-lying  village.  Keyond  the  river,  in  the  broad 
meadow  beneath  the  turret-clad  mound,  half- 
naked,  sunburnt  boys  drove  home  the  small  humped 
cows  to  the  milking,  scaring  away,  as  they  went, 
the  troops  of  white  horses  that  pastured  in  the 
same  field,  clapping  their  hands  and  crying  out  at 
the  little  black  foals  that  ran  and  frisked  by  the 
side  of  their  white  dams.  Here  and  there  a  broad- 
shouldered,  bearded  fisherman  angled  in  the  stream, 
or  flung  out  a  brown  casting-net  upon  the  placid 
waters,  drawing  it  slowly  back  to  the  bank,  with 
eyes  intent  upon  the  moving  cord. 

The  caravan  halted  on  the  turf  by  the  side  of  the 
dusty  road ;  the  mounted  guards,  threescore  stal- 
wart riders  from  the  Median  plains,  fell  back  to 
make  room  for  the  travellers,  and  springing  to  the 
ground,  set  about  picketing  and  watering  their 
horses — their  brazen  armour  and  scarlet  and  blue 
mantles  blazing  in  a  mass  of  rich  colour  in  the 
evening  sun ;  while  their  wild  white  horses,  un- 
tired  by  the  day's  march,  plunged  and  snorted, 
and  shook  themselves,  and  bit  each  other  in  play 
by  mane  and  tail,  in  the  delight  of  being  at  least 
half-free." — Zoroaster. 

$f)p£iograpi)p  of  Mesopotamia 

GREAT  tract  of  desert  extends  across  Xorth- 
ern  Africa  and  traverses  the  entire  width 
of  Asia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  desert  waste 
is  so  broken  by  plateaus  and  mountain  ranges  that 
its  vast  extent  is  scarcely  realized.  Rivers  occa- 


M  v» 

sionally  cross  it,  producing   fertile  valleys  which,       k 
generally  speaking,   support  the  life  of  the  whole       wfliysii 
area.     I,  212.  |  raphy 

1.  What  does  the  word  Mesopotamia  mean?     I, 

214. 

2.  What  important  rivers  make  it  habitable?     I, 

213. 

3.  Compare   them   and  the  valleys   they   traverse 

with  the  Nile  and  its  valley. 

4.  In  what  particulars   was   Babylonia  similar  to 

our  state  of  Louisiana?  Part  I,  215, 

5.  To  which  one  of  our  states  has  Assyria  been 

likened?    J,  216. 

6.  Note   that    the    fertility  of   Babylonia   was   re- 

garded   as    remarkable   by    Herodotus,    who 
had   seen   Egypt.     I,  214. 

7.  Why  is  the  region  unproductive  today?  I,  213. 

8.  1  low  did  the  physical  conditions  of  these  coun- 

tries   tend    to    modify    the    temperament    of 
those  who  dwelt  within  them?  I,  270. 

9.  In  what  respect  were  the  religions  of  each  sec- 

tion affected  by  natural  conditions?  I,  271. 
10.  Why  did  early  peoples  develop  along  rivers  or 
bv  seas? 


Social  3lifc 

(U       "^IT'IIE  hall  of  the  banquets  was  made  ready  for 
^^  the   feast   in   the   palace   of   Babylon.      That 
night  Belshazzar  the  king  would  drink  wine  with 
a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  be  merry  before  them; 
and  everything  was  made  ready. 

"From  end  to  end  of  the  mighty  nave,  the  tables 
of  wood,  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  stood 
spread  with  those  things  which  the  heart  of  man 


can  desire ;  with  cups  of  gold  and  of  glass  and  of 
jade;  with  great  dishes  heaped  high  with  rare 
fruits  and  rarer  flowers ;  and  over  all,  the  last 
purple  rays  of  the  great  southern  sun  came  floating 
through  the  open  colonnades  of  the  porch,  glancing 
on  the  polished  marbles,  tinging  with  a  softer  hue 
the  smooth  red  plaster  of  the  walls,  and  lingering 
lovingly  on  the  golden  features  and  the  red-gold 
draperies  of  the  vast  statue  that  sat  on  high  and 
overlooked  the  scene. 

"On  his  head  the  head-dress  of  thrice  royal  su- 
premacy, in  his  right  hand  and  his  left  the  sceptre 
of  power  and  the  winged  wheel  of  immortality  and 
life,  beneath  his  feet  the  bowed  necks  of  pros- 
trate captives ; — so  sat  the  kingly  presence  of  great 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  waiting  to  see  what  should 
come  to  pass  upon  his  son ;  and  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  and  the  fruits  and  the  rich  wine  came  up 
to  his  mighty  nostrils,  and  he  seemed  to  smile  there 
in  the  evening  sunlight,  half  in  satisfaction,  half  in 
scorn. 

"On  each  side  of  the  great  building,  in  the  aisles 
and  wings,  among  the  polished  pillars  of  marble 
thronged  the  serving-men,  bearing  ever  fresh  fruit 
and  flowers  and  spices,  wherewith  to  deck  the  feast, 
whispering  together  in  a  dozen  Indian,  Persian  and 
Egyptian  dialects,  or  in  the  rich  speech  of  those 
nobler  captives  whose  pale  faces  and  eagle  eyes 
stood  forth  everywhere  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
coarser  features  anil  duskier  skins  of  their  fellows 
in  servitude, — the  race  not  born  to  dominate,  but 
born  to  endure  even  to  the  end.  These  all  mingled 
together  in  the  strange  and  broken  reflections  of 


the  evening,  and  here  and  there  the  purple  dye  of 
the  sun  tinged  the  white  tunic  of  some  poor  slave 
to  as  fair  a  colour  as  a  king's  son  might  wear." 

r.  What   surprising  privileges  did   women  enjoy 
in  ancient  Babylonia?     I,  274. 

2.  Note  the  stress  placed  upon  the  written  con- 

tract in  all  human  intercourse.     I,  277. 

3.  What  was  essential  to  Mesopotamian  dress?   I, 

293- 

4.  What  purpose  did  the  cylinder  serve?     I,  294. 

5.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes? 

I,  317. 

6.  What  professions  were  generally  followed?     I, 

322. 

7.  Compare    the     foodstuffs     of    Babylonia    and 

Egypt.     I,  295. 

8.  What  sports   and   recreations  were  popular   in 

Mesopotamia?    I,  295. 

9.  For  an  account  of  a  royal  hunt,  see  Part  I,  296. 
10.  A  royal  banquet  is  described  in  Part  I,  297. 


timepieces  that  we  carry  in  our  pockets 
VL^  and  place  upon  our  mantels  are  constant 
witnesses  to  the  scientific  influence  of  Babylonia. 
The  faces  of  our  watches  are  divided  into  twelve 
periods,  corresponding  to  the  Babylonian  division 
of  the  day  into  twelve  double  hours." — Winckler. 

T.  What   subjects  were  treated   in  Babylonian  lit- 
erature?   1,  283. 

2.  Of  what  did  libraries  consist? 

3.  Mow   were  writing  tablets  made?      I,  284. 
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Art  and 
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4.  What  myth  was  devised  to  account   for  learn- 

ing in  the  world?    I,  285. 

5.  In  what  esteem  was  education  held?    I,  288. 

6.  What  in  general  was  the  nature  of  Babylonian 

religion  ?    I,  308. 

7.  To  what  extent  was  magic  employed  and  in- 

cantations believed  in?     I,  314. 

8.  A    portion    of    the    Chaldean    deluge-myth    is 

found  in  Part  I,  361. 

9.  What  stage  of  morality  and  culture  is  evinced 

by  the  Code  of  Hammurabi?    1,  277,  282. 
10.  Would  these  laws  be  deemed  just  today? 


&rt  anli  Architecture 

HAT   was   the   one   building  material 
Mesopotamia?     I,   272. 

2.  After  what  fashion  were  the  houses  built? 

3.  What  purpose  did  the  ziggurat  serve?    I,  300. 

4.  In   what   ways    were    palaces   made   beautiful? 

I,  301. 

5.  How  were  royal  cities  laid  out?    I,  249. 

6.  What  determined  the  width  of  buildings  in  this 

region?    I,  301. 

7.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  winged  lions 

and  bulls  ?   I,  303. 

8.  The   walls  of   Babylon   were   among  the   won- 

ders of  the  ancient  world.     I,  304. 
').  In  what   way  were  the  Hanging  Gardens  con- 
structed?   I,  305. 

10.  Enameled   tiles   were   used    for   what   purpose? 
I,  320. 


€jccfltoation£  atio  ftecotoerp  of 
forgotten  €itic$ 

1.  ^Vi^lHAT  motive  prompted  to  the  first  exca- 
Ts*'    rations  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates? 

I,  205. 

2.  Note  the  important  part  taken  by  Layard.     I, 

206. 

3.  What  find  was   regarded   as   most  important? 

I,  208. 

4.  How  was  the   cuneiform   language  finally  de- 

ciphered?   T,  209. 

5.  What  interesting  story  attaches  to  the  Deluge 

tablets  ? 

T>.  What  American  university  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive excavations  in  Assyria?    I,  210. 


I. 


anb 

HERE    did    the    Medes    live    and    what 
characteristics    distinguished    them?     1. 


2.  What  are  the  physical   features  of  Persia?   1, 

332- 

3.  In  what  light  was  education  regarded?    I,  334. 

4.  What  was  accomplished  by  Cyrus  the   Great? 

I,  338. 

5.  Note  that  the  defeat  of  Persia  by  the  Greeks  de- 

termined    that    the    civilization     of    Europe 
should  be  western — not  oriental.    I,  342. 

6.  What  social  customs  characterized  the  Persian 

court?    I,  348. 

7.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  is  one  of  the  great 

religions  of  the  world.    1,  350. 

8.  What   contributions   did    these    countries   leave 

for  future  nations?    I,  357. 
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Curdy. 
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'HERE  is  no  country  in  the  world  so  at- 
tractive to  millions  of  people  as  Palestine. 
There  is  a  charm  about  that  strip  of 
Syrian  coast-land  possessed  by  no  other  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  of  which  men  have  heard, 
nor  is  the  hold  which  it  has  upon  the  affections 
of  men  of  modern  growth.  In  all  the  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era: — and,  indeed,  long  before  they 
began — there  have  been  men  who  counted  it  their 
highest  joy  to  dwell  among  its  mountains,  live  in 
its  valleys,  beneath  its  clear  skies,  and  not  a  few 
have  longed  to  have  their  bones  buried  in  its 
sacred  soil.  And  when  its  sons  were  exiled  from 
it,  their  eyes  ever  turned  towards  it,  their  hearts 
ever  yearned  for  it,  and  their  spirits  found  no  rest 
except  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  again. 

Countless  millions  have  visited  the  Holy  Land  as 
the  centuries  have  passed,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  enter  upon  pilgrimages  to  it  is  ever  increas- 
ing. Over  and  beyond  those  who  have  walked  its 
streets,  seen  its  mountains,  sailed  on  its  quiet  lakes 
and  visited  its  chief  places,  there  are  vast  numbers 
who  have  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  it,  who  still  think 
of  it  with  reverence,  and  gladly  read  about  it.v- 
Lcach:  Romance  of  the  Holy  Land. 

"It  is  easy  to  find  Palestine.  .  .  .  But  how 
to  find  the  Holy  Land — ah,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. 


''Fierce  and  mighty  nations,  hundreds  of  human 
tribes,  have  trampled  through  that  coveted  corner 
of  the  earth,  contesting  for  its  possession,  and  the 
fury  of  their  fighting  has  swept  the  fields  as  with 
fire.  Temples  and  palaces  have  vanished  like 
tents  from  the  hillside.  The  ploughshare  of  havoc 
has  been  driven  through  the  gardens  of  luxury. 
Cities  have  risen  and  crumbled  upon  the  ruins  of 
older  cities."  —  Van  Dyke. 


of 


CHE   literature   of   no   other  people   has   more 
vividly  reflected  a  landscape  than  has  that  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.     Without  some  understand- 
ing of   Palestine,    one    would    fail    to    appreciate 
much  that  is  beautiful  in  Hebrew  poetry.     I,  422. 

1.  Refer   to   the   map  and   study   the   location   of 

Palestine    and    its    relation    to    other    lands. 
How  large  is  this  celebrated  country?  I,  408. 

2.  What    six    distinct    land    features    are    found 

there?   I,  409. 

,V  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sharon  ? 
The  "roses  of  Sharon"  and  the  ''lilies  of  the 
valley"  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
What  flowers  are  signified?  I,  409. 

4.  What   striking  contrasts   of   climate   are   com- 

prised in  this  limited  area?    I,  416. 

5.  Is  the  soil  productive  or  not?    I,  417. 

6.  What    does    the    word    Jordan    mean?     What 

place  does  the  river  hold  in  Hebrew  history? 
I,  412. 

7.  What  facts  are  peculiar  about  the  Dead  Sea? 

I,  4i3- 

8.  Read   the   contrast   drawn   by   an  old   Hebrew 

writer  between  Egypt  and  Canaan.     I.  419. 


9.  What  changes  were  wrought  in  the  Hebrews 
by  their  occupation  of  such  a  land?    I,  420. 
10.  Is  Palestine  beautiful  or  not,  today?    I,  421. 

Before  tfje  foingtiom 

"(jhf  ND  there   was  no  king-  in   Israel  ;   each  man 
X\-  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

1.  What  sources  have  we  for  a  study  of  Hebrew 

history,  aside   from  biblical  books?     I,  426, 

433- 

2.  The  Hebrews  found  Palestine  occupied  by  peo- 

ple \vhom  they  called  Canaanites,  their  land, 
Canaan.    I,  435. 

3.  What  part  did  Moses  take  in  guiding  the  Chil- 

dren of  Israel  thither?   I,  436. 

4.  What  effect  did  the  sojourn  in  the  desert  have 

upon  this  people?   I,  437. 

5.  What  biblical   book   gives  earliest  pictures   of 

this  nation?   I,  441. 

6.  Three  stories  from  this  book  are  retold,  I,  443- 

447.    Read  the  others  in  the  Old  Testament. 

7.  Note  that  the  Book  of  Jashar,  made  up  of  war 

ballads    and    songs,    has    long    since    disap- 
peared. 

8.  Contrast  the  warfare  of  Hebrew  and  Canaan- 

ite.    I,  438. 

9.  To  what  stage  had  the  Hebrews  advanced  be- 

fore the  close  of  the  Era  of  Judges?    I,  448- 

453- 

10.  What  conditions  led  to  the  choosing  of  a  king 
to  reign  over  them?   I,  453. 


"7jf  X  Ephraim  dwelt  a  seer,  Samuel  by  name.  He 
Jl  understood  why  his  people  were  a  prey  to 
every  neighbor,  and  knew  better  than  most  how 
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much  firm  leadership  was  needed  by  them.  With 
eyes  that  saw  far  into  the  future,  Samuel  realized 
that  the  crying  need  was  unity  and  concerted  ac- 
tion. Now  in  these  ancient  days,  unity  meant 
kingship.  I,  454. 

1.  Read  the  story  of  Saul.  I,  454-459.     This  has 

supplied  the  theme  for  great  poems  and 
musical  compositions.  Read  in  connection 
Browning's  Saul. 

2.  In  what  sense  was  Jerusalem  actually  the  City 

of  David?    I,  460. 

3.  How    much    was    accomplished    by    David    in 

welding  the  nation  together?    I,  461. 

4.  Compare   Solomon   with   Israel's   earlier   kings. 

I,  463. 

5.  To  understand  the  peculiar  wisdom  for  which 

Solomon  was  famed,  read  the  little  poem  en- 
titled King  Solomon  and  the  Bees.  I,  465. 

6.  What  led  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom?    I. 

469. 

7.  Compare  the  resources  of  the  two  divisions.  I. 

4/0. 

8.  Read  what  is   said  concerning  the  fall  of  Sa- 

maria and   Judaea.      I,  475. 

9.  How  did  the  Hebrews  fare  during  their  exile? 

II,  I. 

10.  When  was   their  city  finally  destroyed  and  by 
whom?  II,  4. 

/f]%  THER  ancient  people  were  more  successful 
^P^  in  matters  of  conquest,  government,  industry 
and  the  fine  arts,  but  none  equalled  them  in  evolv- 
ing a  religion  of  purity  and  in  setting  forth  re- 
ligious truths  in  a  wide  variety  of  literary  forms. 
i.  What  were  the  teraphim?  I.  448. 
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2.  Compare  the  earliest  commandments  given  to 

the   Hebrews   with  those   commonly   known. 
I.  450. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression:    "And   the 

Children  of  Israel  walked  through  the  fire"? 

I,  450- 

4.  Certain    benefits    befell   the    Hebrews    through 

contact    with    the    Canaanites.     What   were 
they?   IT,  7. 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  simplicity  of 

early  years  give  way  to  luxury?     II,  8. 

6.  Were  the  Hebrews  builders?    II,  9. 

7.  W'ho  built  their  famous  temple? 

8.  What   additional   light  has   been   thrown    upon 

their  history  by  recent  excavations?  II,  46. 

9.  Read   WThittier's  beautiful   poem  on  Palestine. 

II,  8. 


literature 

Tfif  T  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  Hebrew  writ- 
Jl  ing's  are  not  more  generally  studied  a?  litera- 
ture. Even  when  rendered  into  English,  wherein 
much  of  their  beauty  is  lost,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  possess  wronderful  imagery  and  power. 

1.  How    was    Hebrew    literature    affected    by    the 

physical  nature  of  Palestine?    I.  423. 

2.  What     well-known     psalms     plainly     illustrate 

this?    I,  423-425. 


3.  What   is   the  meaning  of  the  word  Bible?    I, 

428. 

4.  What  Hebrew  writings  are  known  to  have  been 

lost?    II,  12. 

5.  In  what  way  may  Hebrew  poetry  be  classified  ? 

II,  13- 

6.  Many  kinds  of  odes,  elegies,  songs,  etc.,  are  in- 

cluded in  the  Psalms.     Note  some  of  them. 
II,  16. 

7.  Was  the  Song  of  Solomon  written  by  him?  II, 

21 ;  II,  61. 

8.  What  does  it  teach?    II,  22. 

9.  The   Book  of  Job  is  a  drama.     Read  what  is 

said  of  it  in   Chapter  XVI,  II,  23. 

10.  What  well-known  musical  production  tells  part 

of  the  story? 

11.  WTiat    biblical    book    contains    much    folklore? 

II,  32. 

12.  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  an  exquisite  idyl.     Read 

what  is  said  of  it,  II,  35,  and  then  turn  to  II, 
50,  and  read  the  entire  story. 

13.  For    what    purpose    was    the    Book    of    Jonah 

probably  written?    II,  36. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  Wisdom  literature?  II,  39. 

15.  Compare  the  essay  on  Friendship,  contained  in 

Fcclesiasticus,  II,  41,  with  essays  by  Bacon, 
Cicero  and  Emerson  on  the  same  theme. 

1 6.  When  was  the  Talmud  written  and  what  doc> 

it  contain  ^    I,  431. 
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CHE  early  Greeks  possessed  a  auick  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  and  a  rare  sense  of  propor- 
tion— qualities  stimulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  land  wherein  they  dwelt.  Because  they  were  thus 
gifted,  the  people  as  a  whole  attained  more  nearly 
to  perfection  in  whatever  they  attempted  than  have 
other  nations.  The  most  perfect  language  so  far 
evolved,  is  the  Greek  language;  the  noblest  litera- 
ture, the  Greek  literature.  The  finest  specimens 
of  sculpture  are  those  which  remain  to  us  of  Greek 
execution ;  the  greatest  philosophers  the  world  has 
yet  produced  have  been  Greek  philosophers.  In 
the  domain  of  civil  life  the  Greeks  strove  for 
equality,  and  they  tried  many  experiments  in  gov- 
ernment which  we  may  still  study  with  profit. 

"They  had  faults  in  abundance,  and  a  great  part 
of  their  history  is  the  history  of  discord  and  vio- 
lence. But  in  the  midst  of  these  evils  we  shall 
meet  with  instances  of  the  most  striking  goodness ; 
and  while  the  vices  of  the  Greeks  belonged  to  other 
ancient  nations,  their  good  points  raised  them  in 
many  respects  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  No 
other  race  ever  did  so  many  different  things  as 
well  as  the  Greeks.  They  were  the  first  people 
who  thought  of  finding  out  the  truth  and  the  reason 
in  everything.  Busy  men  in  our  own  day  take 
pleasure  in  what  remains  of  Greek  poetry  and  his- 
tory, and  artists  know  that  they  can  never  make 
anything  more  beautiful  than  what  is  left  of  Greek 
sculpture.  Men  will  always  be  interested  in  an- 
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cient  Greece,  not  only  because  the  Greeks  were  so 
bright  and  so  clever  themselves,  but  because  so 
many  things  which  we  value  most  in  our  own  life, 
such  as  the  desire  for  knowledge,  the  power  of 
speaking  eloquently,  and  the  arts  of  music  and 
painting,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks." 
Since  the  civilization  we  possess  has  been  in- 
herited largely  from  the  Greeks,  and  our  debt  to 
them  is  greater  than  to  any  other  people,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  wish  to  know  by  what  suc- 
cessive steps  these  children  of  the  Aryan  race, 
these  first  scientific  inquirers  after  truth,  came  into 
an  understanding  of  the  world  around  them ;  how 
they  organized  themselves  into  little  states,  and 
attained  to  a  superior  degree  of  civilization.  We 
can  only  hope  to  consider  the  general  development 
of  their  race,  establishing  certain  landmarks  which 
shall  serve  to  guide  all  our  subsequent  study  of  this 
ancient  people.  The  importance  of  our  subject, 
however,  cannot  be  too  often  called  to  mind,  for 
without  some  understanding  of  Greek  history  it  is 
not  possible  to  comprehend  modern  civilization. 
Among  the  Greeks  modern  civilization  had  its  be- 
ginnings. II,  227. 


Han&  of  Greece 


CHE  early  people  whom  we  call  Greeks  never 
called  themselves  by  that  name.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  were  descended  from  an  illustrious 
ancestor  Hellen,  and  taking  his  name,  they  called 
themselves  Hellenes  and  their  country  Hellas.  By 
the  time  authentic  history  begins  they  were  estab- 
lished not  only  in  the  little  country  we  know  as 
Greece,  but  upon  the  islands  of  the  yEgean  Sea, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 


shores  of  Italy.  Wherever  Hellenes  lived,  there 
was  Hellas,  and  although  continental  Greece  may 
be  regarded  as  their  especial  home,  they  set  no 
limits  to  their  territory. 

1.  To  which  of  our  states  may  Greece  be  likened 

in   point  of  size?     II,  230. 

2.  What  is  the  character  of  Greek  coasts? 

3.  In  what  respects  is  the  country  similar  to  Scot- 

land?    II,  230. 

4.  What  climatic  conditions  led  to  much  out-of- 

door  life? 

5.  How  did  prevailing  beauty  affect  the  tempera- 

ment of  the  people?     II,  231. 

6.  Xote  the  various  political  states  that  developed 

in    this    country. 

7.  Why  was   intercourse  by  water  easier  than  by 

land?     II,   233. 

8.  Why  could  not  the  whole  land  be  successfully 

governed   from   one  point   in   antiquity?     II, 
234.       Would  this  be  equally  true  now? 
<).  What  two  types  of  people  developed? 
10.  Of  what  did  insular  Greece  consist?    II,  235. 

Social  Hife 

GREEK  CITIES 

CHE   real   home  of  the   Greek   was   the   agora, 
or  market-place.     Here  he  met  his  acquain- 
tances,   heard   the   news,   discussed    political   ques- 
tions, and  exchanged  ideas  with  his  neighbors. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  streets   in  an- 

cient Greek  cities?     II,  375. 

2.  Even  in  Elizabethan  England  a  similar  condi- 

tion prevailed,  allowing  the  plague  to  period- 
ically   reap    rich    harvests. 

3.  What  purpose  did  the  Acropolis  serve? 

4.  For    what    reason    was    the   picture    of    Apollo 

placed  in  dark  alleys?     II,  376. 


5.  Note  that  the  agora  was  the  favorite  resort  of 

men. 

6.  Where  was  it  generally  located? 

7.  In  what  ways  was  the  agora  sometimes  beau- 

tified? 

8.  What  was  the  appearance   of  private  houses? 

II,  377- 

9.  How  were  the  rooms  usually  arranged? 

10.  Note   that  the  Greek   remained   at  home  only 
when  there  was  no  other  place  to  go. 


I. 
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HAT  was    the    position    of    the    Greek 
woman  in  Homeric  times?     II,  394. 

2.  What  change  took  place  in   this   respect?   II, 

396. 

3.  Note  that  the  bride  was  wnouy  under  the  con- 

trol of  her  guardian  so  far  as  marriage  was 
concerned.      II,   396. 

4.  What   season   was   regarded  as   auspicious   for 

weddings?     II,  397. 

5.  What  wedding  customs  are  mentioned? 

().  What    was   the   attitude    toward    divorce?      II, 
398. 

7.  Did  women  enjoy  greater  frceuom   after  mar- 

riage?    II,  398. 

8.  What  was  the  attitude  toward   large  families? 

II,  401. 

9.  What  ceremonies  attended  the  birth  of  a  child? 
10.  What  was   the   system   of  training  children  to 

the  seventh  year?     II,  402. 

<£twcation 

HAT  were  the  duties  of  the  Greek  peda- 
gogue?    What   change  of  meaning  has 
the    word   undergone?'     II,   402. 
fn  what  favor  was  physical  training  regarded? 
IT.  403. 


3.  Was  music  thought  to  be  essential  or  not? 

4.  How  were  teachers  compensated?     II,  404. 

5.  What  opportunities  for  advanced  training  were 

possible  for  favored  sons?     II,  405. 
C\  What   is   said   of   the   education   of  girls?      It, 
396,  405- 

public  itife 

|HAT  oath  was   taken  by  the  youth  at- 
taining citizenship?     II,  406. 

2.  What  was  his  attitude  toward  the  state?     II, 

407. 

3.  What  were  some  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 

the  citizen?     II,  408. 

4.  Greeks  were  fond  of  litigation.     Note  what  is 

said  of  their  courts. 

5.  How  was  military  service  regarded?    II,  409. 

6.  Note  that  daily  exercise  at  the  gymnasia  con- 

tinued through   life.      II,   406. 

7.  Why  were    public    baths    so     constantly     fre- 

quented?    II,  410. 

8.  How  did  the  Greeks  regard  labor?     II,  407. 

9.  \Vhy  was  the  artisan  excluded  from  full  rights 

of   citizenship?     II,   415. 

10.  Why  was  agriculture  held  in  high  esteem?  II, 
416. 

IT.  Compare  the  customs  thus  far  noted  and  com- 
mon to  Athens,  with  those  of  Sparta.  II, 
427. 


&mu£cmcnt£  anfc 

CHE     unenlightened   condition     of     Greek 
women,   generally    speaking,    led   men   to 


seek  diversion  among  themselves. 
How  were  dinner  invitations  given? 
What  customs  attended  the  feast? 


II.  411. 
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4.  What  was  the  symposium?    Have  we  anything- 

that  corresponds  to  it  today?    II,  413. 

5.  What  were  the  diversions  of  the  symposium  ? 

6.  Note  the  change  that  took   place  when  hired 

entertainers    were    employed. 

7.  What    four  great   national    festivals  were   ob- 

served?    Ill,   357. 

8.  Who   could    participate    in    the    Olympic    con- 

tests?    Ill,  357. 

9.  What  was  provided  besides  athletic  sports? 
10.  What  effect  did  these  occurrences  have  upon 

the  Greeks?    Ill,  358. 


political  Eife  in  Greece 


i. 


>HY   should  the    history    of    the    ancient 
Greeks  appeal  particularly  to  us  today? 
Part  II,  227-28. 

2.  What  sources  have  we  for  knowledge  of  these 

people?     II,  262. 

3.  What  was  the  Spartan  idea  of  a  state?     How 

closely  did  the  Spartans  adhere  to  this  con- 
ception?    II,  272. 

4.  What  factions  were  there  in  Athens  after  the 

failure  of   Solon's   Constitution?     II,  284. 

5.  What  did  the  word  tyrant  signify  originally? 

II,  285. 

(•>.  Why  was  it  impossible  for  the  Greeks  to  de- 
velop large  states?    II,  288. 

7.  Physical    conditions    tended     to    separate    the 

Greeks.    What  tended  to  unite  them?  II,  289. 

8.  How  do  you  account  for  the  victory  of  Mara- 

thon?   II,  295. 

9.  Why  does   the  story   of  the   defense   of  Ther- 

mopylae inspire  us  even  yet?   II,  297. 
10.  What  were  Pericles'  hopes  for  Athens?  II,  305. 
IT.  Note  that  Athens  was  at  its  greatest  during  the 

truce   that  preceded  the  Peloponnesian   war. 

II,   318. 
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12.  What  brought   about   this   great  civil   war   in 

Greece?     II,  322. 

13.  What  was  Pericles'  policy  for  the  conduct  of 

the  war?     II,  332. 

14.  How  can  we  account  for  the  Great  Plague  that 

broke  out  in  Athens  in  438  r..  c.  ?    II,  334. 

15.  Read  what  is  quoted  from  Pericles'  speech  at 

the  Memorial  Services  held  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  II,  333.  Portions 
of  this  may  fittingly  be  compared  to  Lincoln's 
speech  at  Gettysburg. 

What  was  the  Sicilian  Expedition?  II,  339. 
Read  Thucydidcs'  masterly  description  of  its 
fate.  II,  342. 

17.  Note  that  with  the  failure  of  this  Expedition, 

Athens   fell   rapidly   from   power.      II,   344. 

18.  What  did   Philip  of  Macedon   do  for  Greece? 

n,  356. 

19.  Alexander   the   Great   is    one    of   the    foremost 

characters  in  all  history.  Note  how  much  he 
accomplished  before  his  death,  at  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  II,  366. 

20.  By   the  Hellenizing  of  the  East  is  meant  the 

diffusion  of  Greek  learning  and  culture,  made 
possible  by  Alexander's  conquests.  This  was 
their  most  important  result.  II,  369. 


|OLOX  was  the  first  great  Athenian  states- 
man of  whom  we  have  knowledge.  What 
did  he  accomplish  for  his  country?     II,  280. 

2.  Note   that   Lycurgus   was  the   traditional   law- 

giver of  Sparta. 

3.  Compare  Aristides  and  Themistocles  in  points 

of  character,  policies  and  ideals  for  Athens. 
II,   309. 

4.  What  part  did  Cimon  play  in  Athens  after  the 

defeat  of  Persia?     II,  313. 


Political  \ 
Life 


Exca- 
vations 


5.  Pericles  was  for  years  regarded  in  Athens  in 

much  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  regarded  in  our  early  republic. 
Read  concerning  his  policy,  etc.,  in  II,  314. 

6.  Since  Athens  was  a  democracy,  why  do  you 

think  so  much  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
Pericles  ? 


in  Greece 


i. 


HAT  noted  German  in  recent  times  de- 
termined   to   seek   for  past  treasure  on 
the  supposed  site  of  Troy?     II,  236. 

2.  Read  the  remarkable  story  of  his  life. 

3.  What  civilization  was  brought  to  light  by  these 

discoveries?     II,  240. 

4.  What  articles   of  great  worth  were   found   in 

the   wall   of   Troy?     II,   243. 

5.  Note  the  splendor  in  which  princes  had  been 

interred   at   Mycenae.     II,   244. 

6.  What  were  the  results  of  excavations  made  in 

Elis?     Ill,  356. 

7.  What     success     has     attended     the    American 

School  in  Corinth?     Ill,  366. 

8.  Greek  scholars  and  students    cleared    up    the 

Acropolis   at   Athens,   preserving   fragments 
of  much  value.     Ill,  371. 

9.  What  was  found  in  the  earth  beneath  the  field 

of  Marathon?     Ill,  372. 

10.  An    account    of   the    remarkable    work    of    the 
French  School  at  Delphi  is  given  in  III,  3/3. 
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Man  has  three  teachers — the  schoolmaster,  him- 
self, his  neighbor.  .  .  .  What  we  learn  at  school  and 
in  college  is  but  the  foundation  of  the  great  work  of 
self-instruction  and  mutual  instruction  with  which 
the  real  education  of  life  begins,  when  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  education  is  finished. — Edward 
Everett. 

A  popular  government,  without  popular  informa- 
tion or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  a  farce  or  a 
tragedy,  or  both.  Knowledge  will  govern  igno- 
rance; and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  which 
cnowledge  gives. — James  Madison. 

A  good  education  is  that  which  gives  to  the  body 
and  to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable. — Plato. 

\Yhoever  wishes  to  study  with  success  must  exer- 
cise himself  in  these  three  things:  in  getting  clear 
views  of  a  subject;  in  fixing  in  his  memory  what 
he  has  understood;  and  in  producing  something 
from  liis  own  resources. — Agricnla. 


Intro- 
ductory 


Tnou  art  in  Rome!  the  City  that  so  long 
Reigned  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world  ; 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophet  saw, 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the  least, 
The  lowliest  village — what  but  here  -and  there 
A  mud-roofed  cabin  by  a  river-side? — 
Grew  into  everything;  and  year  by  year, 
Patiently,  fearlessly,  working  out  her  way 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea, 
Not  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise, 
Or  traveller   with  staff  and  scrip  exploring. 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  through  hosts, 
Through  nations  numberless  in  battle  array. 
Each  behind  each,  each,  when  the  other  fell, 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 

— Rogers. 


CHE  transcendent  beauty  of  Italy  has  been 
proverbial.     No  land  received  a  more  abun- 
dant  outpouring  from  Nature's    store  than 
this  "pearl  of  the  Mediterranean."  Beauty  is  mani- 
fest in  many  forms,  and  combined  with  diversified 
landscape  there  are  everywhere  evidences  of  long 
occupation  by  man. 


1.  What  was  determined   by    Italy's  position  ? 

ITT,  378. 

2.  Compare  its  coastline  with  that  of  Greece.    Ill, 

380. 

3.  Why   was   the  beauty   of   Italy   said   to  be    its 

curse?    Ill,  379. 

4.  Is  much  of  the  land  arable  ? 

5.  Are  the  rivers  of  Italy  valuable  for  purposes  of 

commerce  ? 

6.  What  varied  mountain  scenery  is  found?     IV, 

387. 

7.  Why  were  the  heights  settled  first?     IV,  388. 

8.  The  northern  lakes  have  been  much  praised  by 

travellers. 

9.  In  what  ways  does  the  sea  add  to  the  country's 

'charm  ? 

IO.  Would  you  regard  Italy  as  more  beautiful  than 
Greece  ? 


Social  itife  in  Home 

THE  ROMAN  FAMILY 


1.  ^IsfcOW    inclusive    was    the    Roman    family? 
^  IV,  59- 

2.  Was  there  any  limit  to  the  father's  power? 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  position  of  woman?  IV,  60. 

4.  \Vhat  marriage  customs  obtained?     IV,  62. 

5.  Was  romantic  love  known?     IV,  63,  65. 

6.  What  qualities  did  a  guardian  value  in  a  pros- 

pective bridegroom?     IV,  64. 

7.  What  ceremonies  followed  the  birth  of  a  child  ? 

IV,  83. 

8.  Xote  that  sons   received  three  names.     What 

was  the  significance  of  each  ?    IV,  84. 
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9.  How  did  the  toys  enjoyed  by  Roman  children 

differ  from  some  seen  today?     IV,  86. 
10.  For  what  reason  were  amulets  placed  around 
children's  necks? 

SCHOOLS  AND  KDUCATION 

1.  Note  that  until  their  seventh  year,  Roman  boys, 

like  those  of  Greece,  were  left  to  the  mother's 
care.     IV,  63. 

2.  Through  what  three  stages  did  Roman  educa- 

tion pass?    IV,  87. 

3.  What  was  deemed  essential  to  the  training  of 

boys  in  the  early  republic? 

4.  How  were  the  girls  trained?     IV,  89. 

5.  In   what  measure  did  contact  with  Greece  af- 

fect Roman  ideas  of  education?     IV,  89. 

6.  What  was  the  social  position  of  the  teacher? 

IV,  90. 

7.  I  low  did  school  hours  compare  with  those  of 

today  ? 

8.  What   opportunities    for    extended    study    were 

there?    IV,  91. 

9.  What  foreign  cities  attracted  scholars?    IV.  92. 

10.  How   were  letters   transmitted    from   writer   to 

recipient?     IV,  102. 

11.  After  what  fashion  were  books  made?    IV,  104. 

12.  Were  public  libraries  known?    IV,  105. 

MILITARY  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE 

1.  Of  whom  was  military  service  expected?     IV, 

121. 

2.  How    was    the   common    soldier    compensated? 

IV,    122. 


Military 
and  Pub- 
lic Life 


3.  Wherein  was  the  strength  of  the  army  ? 

4.  What  was  the  soldier's  equipment?     IV,   123. 

5.  How    did    officers    compare    in    numbers    with 

those  of  today?    IV,  124. 

6.  Note    that    among    the    Romans,    as    with    the 

Greeks,  agriculture  was  regarded  as  a  worthy 
calling.     IV,  107. 

7.  Since  no  salaries  attached  to  public  offices,  how 

did   it   happen   that  men  became   wealthy   in 
them?     IV,  108. 

8.  What  functions  did  capitalists  serve?     IV,  no. 

9.  Note  that  the  Roman   forum  corresponded  to 

the  Greek  agora.     IV,  112. 

10.  How  important  an  economic  feature  was  slav- 
ery?   IV,  113. 


ROMAN  HOUSES 


1.  After  what  manner  is   it  supposed  the  earliest 

Roman  houses  were  built?     IV,  66. 

2.  What  modifications   did  Greek   influence  bring 

in  Roman  dwellings?     IV,  67. 

3.  Of  what  materials  were  they  built?     IV,  68. 

4.  Were  they  attractive  or  not  from  the  exterior? 

IV,  69. 

5.  How  were  the  interior  walls  decorated?  IV,  69. 

6.  What    sites    were    chosen     for    large    country 

homes?     IV,  70. 

7.  How  would  Roman  villas  compare  with  those 

of  today?     IV,  71. 

8.  How  elaborate  was  the  Golden  House  of  Nero? 

9.  Contrast  the  dwellings  of  the  simple  with  those 

of  the  wealthy.     IV,  72. 


Compare  the  attitude  toward  athletics  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  IV,  93. 

In  what  respect  did  frequent  holidays  tend  to 
increase  the  idle  mob  in  Rome? 

What  element  made  chariot  racing  so  fascinat- 
ing to  the  Roman?  IV,  95. 

4.  An  account  of  a  chariot  race  is  given  in  Part 

IV,  96. 

5.  Note  that  animal  hunts  were  popular.     IV,  99. 

6.  For  what  reason  may  the  thermce,  or  baths,  be 

included  with  amusements?  IV,  101.  Note 
that  they  combined  features  of  social  clubs. 
Note  that  Eastern  contact  increased  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  banquet  as  a  social 
feature.  IV,  78. 

Were  these  banquets  more  or  less  extravagant 
than  those  given  today  ?  IV,  80. 

Note  that  neither  in  antiquity  nor  in  recent 
times  has  the  substantial,  cultured  citizen 
conformed  to  the  vulgar  displays  of  the  so- 
called  ''smart  set."  IV,  81. 

10.  Where  did  gladiatorial  combats  originate,  and 
what  came  to  be  their  importance  in  Rome? 
IV,  97- 


Roman 
Pastimes! 


CONSULT  the  map  of  Italy  and   note   its 
position    relative    to  other    Mediterranean 
lands.      Study    it    freely   in    connection   with 
Chapter  I,  Part  III,  378. 

What    is    the    probable    meaning   of    the    word 
Rome?    111,383. 
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3.  Whence  conies  the  expression  "old  as  the  hills," 

and  what  hills  are  meant?    TIT,  383. 

4.  How  did  it  happen  that  Rome,  rather  than  some 

other   settlement,  became  the   great   city   of 
Italy?     111,385. 

5.  What  value  have  old  Roman  legends  for  us? 

Ill,  386. 

6.  What  were  the  Lares?    Ill,  396. 

7.  Who  were  some  of  the  deities  native  with  early 

Italians?    Ill,  397. 

8.  Under   what    circumstances    were    the    Roman 

laws  written  down?     II,  402. 

9.  Compare   the    laws    quoted    from    the    Twrelve 

Tables,  III,  404,  with  the  Code  of  Hammu- 
rabi,  I,  276. 

10.  On  what  occasion  did  the  Romans  erect  a  tem- 

ple to  Woman's  Fortune  in  the  Forum?   Ill, 
4i3- 

11.  It  was  the  sterling  worth  of  men  like  Cincin- 

natus   that   permitted   Rome   to  become   su- 
preme.    Ill,  413. 

12.  Macaulay's   Horatius   sets    forth   admirably   an 

old  Roman  legend.     Ill,  416. 

13.  On   what    occasion   was   a     temple   erected   to 

Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Forum?     Ill,  412. 

14.  This   is   also   related   in    Macaulay's   Battle   of 

Lake  Regillus,  III,  422. 


political   Kiff  anD 

1.  'IVJ^IH  AT  three  classes  made  up  the  social  body 

US    of  Rome?    Ill,  395. 

2.  What  was  the  political  status  of  each? 

3.  By   what  steps  did  the  plebeians  win  political 

equality?     Ill,  399-404. 

4.  How  did  Rome  acquire  her  wide  empire — by 

conquering    near    or    remote   peoples?      Ill, 
410-426. 

5.  How  did  she  bind  new  territories  to  her  own? 

Ill,  430. 

6.  In  early  times,  what  was  the  form  of  govern- 

ment in  Rome?    Ill,  432. 

7.  What  powers  had  the  Senate?    Of  how  many 

members  was  it  composed?    Ill,  435. 

8.  Were  political  or  industrial  reasons  at  the  basis 

of  the  conflict  between  Rome  and  Carthage? 
Ill,  438. 

9.  What  were  the  comparative  resources  of  each 

country  on  the  eve  of  hostilities?    Ill,  441. 

10.  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  greatest  military  lead- 

ers the  world  has  ever  known.     Follow  his 
course  in  the  Second  Punic  war.    Ill,  448. 

11.  Upon  what  occasion  was  the  wailing  of  Roman 

women   so  deafening  that   the   Senate  could 
scarcely  proceed  with  state  affairs?    Ill,  451. 

12.  What  really  caused  Hannibal's  defeat?  111,453. 

13.  What  was  the  final  outcome  of  this  protracted 

struggle?     Ill,  457-459- 

14.  Was    it    fortunate    or    unfortunate    that    Rome 

won  ?     With  which  side  are  our  sympathies  ? 


Political 
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15.  What  part  was  played  by  the  Gracchi  in  the 

latter  republic?     Ill,  468-72. 

16.  What  were  the   curulc  offices,  and  why  were 

they  so  called?     Ill,  461. 

17.  What    four   classes    of   society    do   we   t;.nd    in 

Rome  in  the  later  republic?     Ill,  468. 

18.  For  what  object  was  the  Social  War  waged? 

What  was  its  result?    Ill,  473. 

19.  Was  the  death  of  Caesar  advantageous  or  not 

to  the  welfare  of  the  people?     Ill,  481. 

20.  Did  it  result  as  the  conspirators  had  expected  ? 


>HY  do  modern  historians  prefer  the  name 
Principate    to   that    of    Empire    for    the 
government    instituted   by   Octavius    Caesar? 

IV,  i. 

2.  For  a   fair   understanding  of  ideas   and   ideals 

prevalent   at  this   time,   read   The   Deeds   of 
Augustus,   IV,   7. 

3.  What  kind  of  rulers  were  the  Julian  princes? 

IV,  15. 

4.  Why  did  the  government  of  Rome  gradually 

decline?     IV,  27. 

5.  For   what   reasqns   did    Constantine   decide    to 

found  a  new  capital  ?     IV,  37. 

6.  Under   what   circumstances   did   the    forces  of 

Rome  suffer  total  defeat?     IV,  49. 

7.  Why  did  Rome  fall?     IV,  53. 
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of  tfje  Utrigftte  of 


To  reverence  the  King  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience 

as  their  King. 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the 

Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human 

wrongs, 
To   speak  no   slander,   no,   nor  listen 

to  .  it, 

To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to 

her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble 

deeds 
Until  he  won  her  ;  for  indeed  he  knew 

of  no  more 

Subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in 

man, 
But  teach  high  thoughts,  and  aimable 

words, 

And  courtliness,  an<J  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes 

a  man. 


Sge  of  Cfjtoalrp 


KDI/EVAL  history  opens  with  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  and  useful  race  upon 
the  stage — a  race  destined  to  lake  up  the 
work  of  the  ancient  world  and  to  carry  it  on.  But 
they  are  at  the  beginning-  upon  a  far  lower  stage  of 
civilization  than  antiquity  had  reached.  In  order 
to  comprehend  its  work  and  continue  it,  they  must 
be  brought  up  to  that  level.  This  is  necessarily  a 
long  and  slow  process,  accompanied  with  much  ap- 
parent loss  of  civilization,  much  ignorance  and 
anarchy,  and  many  merely  temporary  makeshifts 
in  ideas  and  institutions.  But  gradually  improve- 
ment begins,  the  new  society  comes  to  comprehend 
more  and  more  clearly  the  work  it  has  to  do  and 
the  results  gained  by  its  predecessors ;  it  begins  to 
add  new  achievements  to  the  old  ones,  and  the 
period  closes  when  at  last  the  new  nations,  in 
fairly  complete  possession  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  world  in  literature,  science,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  open  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
vigor  a  new  age  of  progress.  This  is  mediaeval  his- 
tory, the  first  part  of  it — the  'dark  ages/  if  it  is 
right  to  call  them  by  that  name — when  ancient 
civilization  fell  a  prey  to  savage  violence  and  su- 
perstition; the  last  part  of  it,  the  recover}-  of  that 
civilization,  with  some  important  additions,  by  the 
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now  transformed  barbarians — the  period  which  we 
call,  when  it  has  fully  opened,  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance." — George  Burton  Adams. 

J>urbep  of  ttye  JHioolc  &geg 

l.^Vf^AS  Rome  conquered  from  without  or  with- 
A-4/  in  ?    IV,  476. 

2.  Note  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  century 

between  376  and  476  A.  D.     IV,  478. 

3.  Which  Germanic  people  proved  strongest?    IV, 

478. 

4.  How   did   the   development   of   feudalism  help 

to  restore  order?    IV,  479. 

5.  How  did  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  Empire 

retard  the  progress  of  Germany  and  Italy? 
IV,  480. 

6.  What  important  part  did  the   Church  play  in 

the  Middle  Ages?    IV,  482. 

7.  In  what  sense  was  the  Middle  Ages  a  period 

of  beginnings  ?     IV,  482. 

8.  Representative  government  \vas  devised  during 

this  period.     IV,  483. 

9.  When  do  modern  nations  appear  in  the  course 

of  civilization?     IV,  484. 


I. 


teutonic 

EAD  Kingsley's  beautiful 


story    of    the 
roll-garden.  IV,  398. 

2.  What  were  in  general  the  characteristics  of  the 

Teutons  or  Germans?     IV,  401. 

3.  Were  they  like  the  American  Indians?  IV,  402. 

4.  Why  is  it  fortunate  that  they  did  not  conquer 

Rome  at  an  earlier  time?     IV,  404. 
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5.  Why   are   the  centuries   following   the   fall   of 

Rome  known  as  the  age  of  the  Wanderings 
of  the  Nations?    IV,  409. 

6.  What  was  accomplished  during  the  Transition 

Period  ? 

7.  What  was  decided   for  modern  civilization   on 

the  field  of  Tours? 

8.  Why  has  Charlemagne  been  so  extolled  in  song 

and  story?     IV,  410. 

9.  He   was   crowned   by   the    Pope   on    Christmas 

Day,  800  A.  D.,  Holy  Roman  emperor.     IV, 
412. 

10.  How  was  he  regarded  by  his  contemporaries? 
IV,  412,  417. 


feutial 


OTE  that  the  weakening  of  a  central  au- 
thority  gave  opportunity  for  local  powers 
to  manifest  themselves.     IV,  442. 

2.  What   was   promised,   by   king  and   by   vassal, 

upon  the  granting  of  land?     IV,  443. 

3.  Read  the  illustration  cited. 

4.  What    was    the   probable   origin   of   the   serfs? 

IV,  445. 

5.  How  close  was  the  relation  between  lord  and 

vassal  ?     IV,  446. 

6.  Feudalism   meant    the    substitution     of     many 

authorities  in  the  place  of  one. 


'The 

I  Crusades 


OME  was  the  country  of  strong  organiza- 
tion.     Hence  when  Christianity  gained  a 
foothold,    the   first   thought    was   to    give   it 
efficient  organization.     IV,  418. 
2.  The  first  century  of  Christianity  was  the  wait- 
ing age.     Then  a  new  generation  began   to 
plan  more  particularly  for  work  to  be  done. 
When   did  the  distinction  between  clergy  and 

laity  arise?     IV,  419. 

4.  It  was  the  ability  of  Christianity  to  expand 
that  has  given  it  vitality  for  so  many  ages, 
IV,  420. 

I  fow  did  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Rome 
to   Constantinople   tend  to   increase   the  im- 
portance of  the  Pope?    IV,  421. 
('•>.   Under   what   circumstances   did   the   institution 
of  monasticism  find  a  place  in  the  Church  ? 
IV,  422. 
What  functions  did  the  monastery  serve  in  the 

Middle   Ages?     IV.  423. 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  monk  as  a  civili/cer?  IV, 
425- 


Y  what  steps  was  a  religion  of  peace  trans- 

formed into  a  religion  of  war?    IV,  451. 
2.  What  was  the  Peace  of  God?     The  Truce  of 

?     TV,  452. 
.  What    motives   led    to   the    first   crusade?      IV. 

453- 
.   What   did   it  accomplish?     IV,  454. 


5.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  Children's 

Crusade  begun  ?    IV,  456. 

6.  Read  the  account  given   of  these  children  on 

the  march.     IV,  459. 

7.  What  were  the  results  of  the  Crusades?     IV, 

457- 

iVUDiacfcal  Otmranou 

1.  ^j>OMAN    schools    disappeared   in   the   con- 
^**  fusion  following  the  fall  of  Rome. 

2.  Xote  that   schools   soon   grew   up   around   the 

monasteries.     IV,  469. 

3.  Into    what    branches    was    Mediaeval    learning 

divided?     IV,  470. 

4.  What  did  Charlemagne  do  for  education  ?    IV, 

471. 

5.  What    school   did   he   found   and   who   became 

its  teacher?     IV,  472. 

6.  Who  were  some  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 

Middle  Ages?     IV,  473. 

7.  How   important  was  the  University   of  Paris? 

IV,  474- 

8.  Liberties  were  allowed  students  then,  as  now. 

IV,  475- 


anfc 

1.  TC|OW    did    the    feudal    system    give    oppor- 
2*£   tunity    for    the    development    of    knight- 

hood?    V,   i. 

2.  How    were    pages    trained? 

3.  \\hen    did  a   page   become   a    squire?      \,   2. 

.}.   What  vows  were  taken  by   the  knight?     Y,  2. 
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5.  What   may   have    been   the   origin   of    knight- 

hood?    V,    3. 

6.  In  what  ways  have  chivalric  ideas  and  ideals 

influenced  the  modern  world?     V,  4. 

7.  Read    the   accounts    of   knightly    contests    3nd 

tournaments  given  in  V,  5>  I3- 


,T.  FRANCIS  was  one  of  the  most  lovable 
characters  in  all  history.     What  is  said 
of  his  early  life?    V,  14. 

2.  How  was  he  ridiculed  when  he  began  his  work? 

V,  16. 

3.  How   did   he  obtain    papal    sanction    for    his 

order?     V,   16. 

4.  What   vows   were  taken   by   the    Franciscans? 

V,   17. 

5.  In  what  ways  did  St.  Francis  help  to  restore 

a  love  for  nature?    V,  18. 

6.  What  legends  are  told  concerning  him? 

7.  Read  the  sermon  he  is  said  to  have  preached 

to  his  "little  sisters,  the  birds."     V,   19. 
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If  you  allow  yourself  to  rest  satisfied  with  present 
attainments,  however  respectable  they  may  be,  your 
mental  garments  will  soon  look  very  threadbare. — 
P.  IV.  Tilt  on. 

Every  human  being  has  duties  to  be  performed, 
and  therefore  has  need  of  cultivating  the  capacity 
for  doing  them,  whether  the  sphere  of  action  be 
the  management  of  a  household,  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  profession,  or  the  government  of  a  nation. 
— Samuel  Smiles. 

A  free  mind  ought  to  learn  nothing  as  a  slave. 
The  lesson  that  is  made  to  enter  the  mind  by  force 
will  not  remain  there. — Plato. 


Although  one  may  possess  more  capacity  than 
another,  yet  none  can  be  found  who  cannot  by  edu- 
cation be  improved  at  all. — Quint ilian. 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be 
forever  encouraged." — Ordinance  of  1787. 


'F  you  accept  life,  and  are  willing  to  exalt  it 

above  names  and  things  ; 
If  you  accept  truth,  after  the  severest  tests, 

and  are  not  afraid  ; 
If  you  accept  brotherliness  as  better  than  the  hates 

of  the  jungle ; 
If  you  believe  that  helpfulness  is  practicable  in  the 

world's  affairs ; 
If  you  love  justice,  and  hate  the  very  semblance  of 

exploitation  ; 
If  you  love  work  as  the  expression  of  the  Creative 

Idea, 

Then  let  us  work  together. 
We  will  be  comrades. 

"And  these  are  the  tasks  toward  which  we  will  set 

our  faces, — 
Tasks  of  the  seed-time  and  harvest,  tasks  of  the 

mills  and  the  mines,  tasks  of  the  common  day, 

first  of  all,  we  accept. 
We  accept,  we  will  perform,  we  will  transform  in 

the  great  new  way, 
For  we  will  bring  to  them  the  great  soul's  love  of 

doing, 
And  we  will  bring  to  them  the  passionate  love  of 

comrades, 
And  we   will  give  to   them  a   reverent  regard   for 

the  future. 

"We  will  till  the  fields  for  our  present  needs,  but  we 
\\  ill  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  a  heritage 
for  the  generations  yet  unborn  ; 

We  will  fell  trees,  but  we  will  also  plant,  and  reli- 
giously restore  the  forests ; 
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We  will  plant  flowers,  and  protect  the  birds,  stop- 
ping- at  once  and  for  all  time  their  wanton 
slaughter ; 

We  will  cleanse  the  lakes  and  the  streams,  and  stock 
them  with  fishes. 

We  will  drain  swamps  and  reclaim  deserts,  and 
build  up  the  City  Beautiful. 

"And  we  will  not  ask  any  man  to  give  up  his  wealth, 
but  renouncing-  privilege,  we  will  ask  every  man 
to  work  for  the  commonwealth, 

For  we  know  full  well  that  when  we  work  together 
and  do  away  with  waste,  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  for  all  men. 

And  we  will  not  ask  any  man  to  give  up  his  reli- 
gion, but  we  will  ask  every  man  to  live  up  to  the 
best  that  is  in  his  religion. 

"For  we  know  full  well  that  as  life  grows  the  laws 

of  life  will  become  sacred  ordinances, 
And  as  good-will  grows  our  simplest  relations  will 

come  to  have  sacramental  values, 
And  as  knowledge  grows  work  will  become  worship 

and  love  will  be  the  soul  of  all  prayer, 
And,  believe  me,  this  love  of  ours  will  lift  our  lives 

to  the  light  of  the  skies." 

— Edward  Adams  Cantrcll. 


(Europe 

I.    f  ranee 

3T  is  customary  to  date  modern  European  his- 
tory from  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453, 
and  the  formation  of  present  European  states. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense,  modern  European  life 
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began  with  the  French  Revolution,  which  shook  all 
Europe  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  true  that  after  a  brief  time  a  stern  reaction  set 
in,  aimed  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  this  social  up- 
heaval, but  this  was  never  wholly  accomplished; 
the  old  order  of  things  had  passed  away. 

It.  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the  true 
purpose  of  this  mighty  revolution  and  the  excesses 
which  often  accompanied  it.  It  was  a  movement 
undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  a  concerted 
outcry  of  toiler  and  peasant  against  the  fearful  in- 
justice of  privileged  orders,  leading  gay  and  prof- 
ligate lives,  living  upon  the  life-blood  of  the 
despised  and  down-trodden  who  were  staggering 
beneath  the  terrible  load  society  had  heaped  upon 
them.  Once  the  restraints  of  government  were 
withdrawn,  the  bitterness  of  generations  manifested 
itself  in  wanton  destruction  and  atrocious  deeds. 
These  were  so  shocking  in  their  nature  and  so 
wholesale  in  their  extent  that  they  prevented  many 
at  the  time  from  justly  estimating  the  movement 
itself. 

When  peace  was  restored  in  France,  bouyant  with 
new  freedom  and  impatient  to  spread  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  liberty,  equality  and  the  rights  of  man,  armies 
set  out  from  the  young  republic  to  free  the  nations. 
Republics  were  set  up  in  Italy  and  kings  through- 
out Europe  trembled  on  their  thrones.  Soon  the 
generous  spirit  which  first  animated  this  military 
undertaking  was  stifled  by  the  selfish  ambition  of 
one  man,  who,  with  a  dream  of  world  conquest  and 
personal  aggrandizement,  possessed  of  marvelous 
determination,  magnetism,  and  concentration,  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  men  and  nations  as  pawns  to 
give  his  dream  reality. 

THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

a.  Causes. 

i.  Note  that  lands  owned  by  nobles  and  clergy 
were  untaxed.     VIII,  442. 
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2.  What  was  the  taille? 

3.  Why  was  the  gabelle  hated  ? 

4.  What    is   the   meaning   of  the    expression 

"the   farming  out   of  taxes"? 

5.  The  special  privileges  of  the  noblesse  are 

given  in  VIII,  443. 

6.  In  what  ways  was  trade  hampered?. 

7.  Who   were  prominent  among  the   revolu- 

tionary writers? 

8.  What   was  the   financial   condition  of  the 

country  upon  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI?  VIII,  444. 

9.  What  was   the   Estates-General,   and   why 

was  it  now  convened? 

10.  What  was  the  famous  Tennis  Court  Oath? 
VIII,  446. 

b.  Beginnings  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  The  fall  of  the  Bastile  is  celebrated  yearly 

wherever  Frenchmen  are  found,  after  the 
nature  of  our  Fourth  of  July.  What 
was  the  significance  of  its  fall?  VIII, 

447- 

2.  This  event  in  Paris  was  the  signal  for  up- 

risings throughout  France. 

3.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  clergy 

and  noblesse  vied  with  each  other  in 
renouncing  their  privileges. 

4.  How  can  we  account  for  the  increasing  mob 

in  Paris? 

5.  Note   that  from   the  time    the    king    was 

brought  to  Paris,  he  was  virtually  a 
prisoner. 

6.  The  composition  of  the  legislative  body  has 

deep  significance.     VIII,  449. 
/.  Who  were  the  Jacobins? 

8.  Why  was  Marie  Antoinette  unpopular  and 

distrusted  ? 

9.  Was   the   flight   of   the    royal    family    well 

planned  and  executed  ? 
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iu.   Wherein  lay   the  hope  of  the  king  at  tin 
time? 

c.  Progress  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  Describe  the  condition  of  Paris  during  the 

reign  of  Terror.     VIII,  452. 

2.  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  while  some- 

what overdrawn,  gives  the  tragic  atmos- 
phere of  the  times. 

3.  What  parties  demanded  the  king's  death? 

4.  Compare  this  circumstance  with  the  death 

of  Charles  I. 

5.  Sympathy  was  unknown  during  the  Reign 

of  Terror,  when  we  are  told  that  fish- 
women  sat  all  day  by  the  guillotine, 
knitting  as  they  counted  the  heads  that 
fell. 

6.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Constitution  pro- 

vided by  the  National  Assembly? 

7.  How  were  the  mobs  of  Paris  finally  dis- 

pelled? Could  this  have  been  done  in 
the  same  way  sooner? 

d.  Results   of  the    Revolution    and    Napoleonic 

Campaigns. 

1.  Order  restored,  armies  set  out  to  relieve 

all  nations  held  under  the  tyranny  of 
rulers.  VIII,  455. 

2.  Why  was  it  natural  that  the  royal  forces 

of  Europe  were  soon  arrayed  against 
this  movement? 

3.  Why  was  the  Directory  anxious  to  keep 

Napoleon   away   from   Paris? 

4.  What  motive  led  him  to  open  the  Egyptian 

campaign?     VIII,  456. 

5.  When  did  the  government  of  the  Directory 

terminate? 

6.  What    reforms   did   the    First   Consul    in- 

stitute ? 

7.  The  Legion  of  Honor  is  still  powerful  in 

France. 
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8.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Napoleon 

crowned  emperor?    VIII,  458. 

9.  What  led  him  to  divorce  Josephine? 

10.  Note   the  extent  of  Napoleon's   victories. 

Can  anyone  explain  his  ability  to  bring 
so  great  a  part  of  Europe  to  his  feet? 

11.  Russia  failed  to  carry  out  her  part  of  the 

agreement  made  between  Alexander  and 
Napoleon. 

12.  Why  did  the  Russian  campaign  fail?     VIII, 

460. 

13.  Napoleon  blundered  when  he  refused  peace 

after  the  defeat  at  Leipzig. 

14.  What  mighty  problems  does  his  life  offer? 

e.  After  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

1.  What  adjustments  were  made  by  the  Con- 

gress of  Vienna?     VIII,  462. 

2.  Did  this  mean  an  entire  obliteration  of  the 

preceding  years? 

3.  What  influence  did  Metternich  exert? 

4.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  Revolu- 

tion of  1839?     VIII,  463. 

5.  What  led  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war? 

6.  Why  have  France  and  Germany  expended 

so  much  money  in  recent  years  in  mili- 
tary  equipment? 

7.  Where  does  France  find  an  outlet  for  her 

population  today?     VIII,  465. 

8.  Note  that  France  has  been  a  leader  in  social 

ideas  and  principles. 


1.  What  effect  did  Napoleonic  wars  have  upon  the 

German  states?    VIII,  467. 

2.  Note  the  needed  reforms  instituted  by  Stein. 

3.  Prussia    made    astonishing   progress    within    a 

short  period  of  time. 


What  was  the  situation  in  Germany  under  the 

government  of  the  Confederation? 
Bismarck's  part  in  the  cause  of  German  unity 

cannot  be  overestimated.     VIII,  470. 
What  effect  did  the  Franco-Prussian  war  have 

on   German  unity? 
How  can  the  part  played  by  the  French  in  this 

war  be  explained? 
While  autocracy   still  lives  on,   socialism   is   a 

powerful  factor  in  the  Fatherland. 
Refer  to  Modern  Drama,   in  VII,  for  certain 

present  tendencies  here. 


III. 


Note  that  as  early  as  the  Renaissance,  men  like 

Petrarch    dreamed   of   a   united    Italy.     VI, 

370. 
Operas,  novels  and  dramas  have  set  forth  the 

career  of  Rienzi. 
For  generations  Italy  was  mere  spoils  for  the 

conqueror.     VI,  371. 
Buhver-Lytton's     Rienzi     and    George    Eliot's 

Romola  are  both   interesting  as  giving  the 
setting  of  the  times. 
The  republics  established  by  Napoleon  appeared 

to  herald  a  free  Italy.     VI,  372. 
What  part  was  taken  by  the  Carbonari? 
What   Italian   state  supplied  the  first  ruler  of 

the   present   kingdom?     VI,   373. 
What  cities  were  rivals  for  the  location  of  the 

new   capital  ? 

Which   was   favored  by   Cavour? 
Compare  the  industrial  conditions  of  northern 

and  southern  Italy.     VI,  376. 
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(LD  Glory !  say,  who, 

By  the  ships  and  the  crew, 
And  the  long,  blended  ranks  of  the  gray 
and  the  blue — 

Who  gave  you,  old  Glory,  the  name  that  you  bear 
With  such  pride  everywhere 
As  you  cast  yourself  free  to  the  rapturous  air 
And  leap  out  full  length,  as  we're  wanting  you  to  ? — 
Who  gave  you  that  name,  with  the  ring  of  the  same, 
And  the  honor  and  fame  so  becoming  to  you?— 
Your  stripes  stroked  in  ripples  of  white  and  of  red, 
With  your  stars  at  their  glittering  best  overhead — 
By  day  or  by  night 
Their  delightfulest  light 
Laughing  down  from  their  little  square  heaven  of 

blue  !— 

Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory  ? — say,  who — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The  old  banner  lifted,  and  faltering  then, 
In  vague  lisps  and  whispers  fell  silent  again. 

Old  Glory — speak  out ! — we  are  asking  about 
How  you  happened  to  "favor"  a  name,  so  to  say, 
Thr/  -sounds  so  familiar  and  careless  and  gay 
As  we  cncer  it  and  shout  in  our  wild,  breezy  way — 
We — the  crowd,  every  man  of  us,  calling  you  that — 
We — Tom,  Dick  and  Harry — each  swinging  his  hat 
And  hurrahing  "Old  Glory !"  like  you  were  our  kin. 
When — Lord ! — we  all  know  we're  as  common  as 

sin! 

And  yet  it  just  seems  like  you  humor  us  all 
And  waft  us  vour  thanks,  as  we  hail  vou  and  fall 
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Into  line,  with  you  over  us,  waving  us  on 
Where  our  glorified,  sanctified  betters  have  gone. — 
And  this  is  the  reason  we're  wanting  to  know — 
(And  we're  wanting  it  so! — 
Where   our  own   fathers   went  we  are  willing  to 

go.)— 

Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory — O-ho ! — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The  old  flag  unfurled  with  a  billowy  thrill 

For  an  instant,  then  wistfully  sighed  and  was  still. 

Old  Glorv :  the  story  we're  wanting  to  hear 
Is  what  the  plain  facts  of  your  christening  were, — 
For  your  name — just  to  hear  it, 
Repeat  it,  and  cheer  it,  's  a  tang  to  the  spirit 
As  salt  as  a  tear ; — 

And  seeing  you  fly,  and  the  boys  marching  by, 
There's  a  shout  in  the  throat  and  a  blur  in  the  eye 
And  an  aching  to  live  for  you  always — or  die, 
If,  dying,  we  still  keep  you  waving  on  high. 
And  so,  by  our  love 
For  you,  floating  above, 

And  the  scars  of  all  wars,  and  the  sorrows  thereof, 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory,  and  why 
Are  we  thrilled  at  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 
Then  the  old  banner  leaped,  like  a  sail  in  the  blast, 
And  fluttered  an  audible  answer  at  last. — 
And  it  spake,  with  a  shake  of  the  voice,  and  it 

said ; — 

"By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-red 
Of  my  bars,  and  their  heaven  of  stars  overhead — 
Bv  the  symbol  conjoined  of  them  all,  skyward  cast, 
As  I  float  from  the  steeple,  or  flap  at  the  mast, 
Or  droop  o'er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses  nod, — 
My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God. 
.     .     .     .     So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory." 

— Riley. 
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HAT  deep  desire  of  men  in  the  fifteenth 
century  led  inadvertently  to  the  discov- 
ery of  two  continents?  X,  2. 

2.  How    can   we   explain   the   disapoointment   of 

early  discoverers  and  the  rulers  under  whose 
protection  they  sailed? 

3.  In  what  respect  is  the  Panama  Canal  a  con- 

summation of  this  long-dreamed  hope? 

4.  By  what  authority  did   Spain  claim  the  new- 

found western  lands?    X,  5. 

5.  Compare  the  activity  of  foremost  European  na- 

tions in  the  western  continent. 

6.  What  did  Spaniards  actually  accomplish?  X,  6. 

7.  Whence  came  the  name  America?    X,  7. 

5.  With  what  other  historical  events  can  this  dis- 

covery of  a  new  world  be  compared,  in  im- 
portance ? 

Settlement 

1.  ^£%4  HAT   was   the   first   settlement  made   in 

U-S      America?  X,  8. 

2.  Explain  the   strong  rivalry  that  grew  up  be- 

tween Spain  and  England. 

3.  What  event  determined  that  one  country  should 

surpass  the  other  in  colonial  possessions? 

4.  Why  did  the  first  English  attempts  at  coloniza- 

tion in  America  fail?  X,  9. 
5    What  industries  flourished  in  Virginia?  X,  10. 

6.  Compare  the   settlements   made  at  Jamestown 

and  Plymouth. 

7.  Why  did  New  England  rather  than  the  south 

become  a  manufacturing  district?  X,  n. 

8.  Compare  the  systems  of  government  that  grew 

up  in  New  England  and  Virginia. 
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OTE   that  the  colonial   wars   in   America 
were  but  distant  echoes  of  European  dif- 
ferences.    X,  15. 

2.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward 

the  settlers? 

3.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 

how  were  the  French  and  English  situated? 
X,  16. 

4.  In  point  of  territory  lost  and  exchanged,  what 

was  the  result? 

5.  In  what  way  did  it  help  to  weld  the  English 

colonies  into  closer  union?  X,  17. 

6.  Note  that  English  legislation  touching  the  col- 

onies was  mistaken  at  this  time. 

7.  Since  the  actual  amount  involved  by  the  Stamp 

Act  was  trifling,  why  were  the  colonists  so 
agitated  by  it? 

8.  The   slogan   "No  taxation   without  representa- 

tion"  has   been   recently   revived   in  another 
cause. 


J^rofciemg  of  <&0toemment 

1.  ^YA^HERE   did   authority   reside   during   the 

lJ*r      Revolution?  X,  21. 

2.  What  public   lands  were   ceded  to  the   central 

government  by  the  relinquishing  of  "sea  to 
sea"  grants  by  several  states? 

3.  What  was  the  most  serious  criticism  to  be  made 

of  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation? X,  22. 

4.  \Vhat  was  the  financial  situation?  X.  23. 

5.  Wrhat    attitude    did    European    nations    assume 

toward  the  voung  nation? 
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6.  No  graver  task  ever  befell  a  group  of  men  than 

confronted  those  who  met  in  the  Constitution 
Convention. 

7.  Why  would  it  have  been  fatal  to  have  allowed 

these  sessions  to  be  public?     X,  24. 

8.  Wide  differences  of  opinions  were  mitigated  by 

what  compromises? 

9.  Only  the  profound  patriotism  of  Washington 

steered  a  fragile  craft  through  the  rough  seas 
of  the  first  few  years. 

10.  What  would  have  been  the  result  had  the  new 
government  repudiated  debts  contracted  un- 
der the  former  government? 


Problems 
and 
.Crises 


in  American 


1.  JV^|  HY  was  it  unsafe  for  Washington  to  en- 
*t£r      certain  the  plans  submitted  by  Genet? 

X,  28. 

2.  What   was   the   significance   of   the   Kentucky 

Resolutions?  X,  29. 

3.  How  far  reaching  in  importance  was  the  Lou- 

isiana Purchase?     X,  30,  160. 

4.  Under    what    circumstances    was    the    Monroe 

Doctrine  promulgated?  X,  31. 

5.  Have  we  ever  violated  it? 

6.  Who  inaugurated  the  "Spoils  System"?  Was  it 

economical  or  the  reverse? 

7.  What  tremendous  economic  question  lay  at  the 

basis  of  the  Civil  \Var?  X,  35. 

8.  Many  blunders  were  made  during  the  Recon- 

struction Period.  X,  39. 

9.  Has   the   Alaskan    Purchase  proved   to   be   ex- 

pedient?    X,  42,    196. 

10.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal 
upon  trade?    X,  201. 


The 

Delphian 

Course 


1.  ^j)  EFER  to  Part  X,  19,  for  the  occasion  of 
^•CV     the  famous  speech  by  Patrick  Henry. 

X,  45- 

2.  Colonial    and    early    New   England   history    is 

summarized   in   the   speech  called   "Boston's 
Place  in  History."  X,  48. 

j.  The  Hayne-Webster  debate  is  one  of  the  great 
debates  in  modern  history.  While  the  reso- 
lution that  called  it  forth  had  merely  to  do 
with  the  government's  policy  in  public  lands, 
both  north  and  south  were  so  acutely  sensi- 
tive, even  at  that  early  period,  to  the  monster 
issue  that  was  ultimately  to  tear  the  nation  in 
two,  that  the  slightest  occasion  brought  it  to 
the  front.  The  resolution  itself  is  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  Webster's  speech,  having 
been  called  for  by  him. 

Hayne  was  a  splendid  Southern  gentleman, 
typical  of  the  finest  mental  calibre  of  his  day. 
Webster  was  already  a  power.  The  attitude 
the  South  actually  took  thirty  years  later  was 
indicated  by  Hayne  in  1830.  Likewise,  the 
words  of  Webster  were  full  of  potency  for 
the  future. 

4.  A  recent  story  called   The   Perfect    Tribute  is 

beautiful  in   connection  with  Lincoln's   Get- 
tysburg Speech. 

5.  The  vigor  of  the  Xew   South  is  well  brought 

out  in  the  speech  bearing  upon  that  subject 
in  Part  X,  79. 

NOTE  :  The  remarkable  industrial  growth  of  the 
United  States  is  brought  out  in  the  consideration  of 
expositions  held  in  this  country. 
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''That  patriotism  is  noblest  which  recognizes  liberty 
as  the  dearest  right  of  all  men, 

And,  as  truly,  of  all  women ; 

Which  seeks  to  give  life  rather  than  take  it, 

And  to  make  staunch  citizens,  rather  than  outlaws, 
of  the  world's  children ; 

Which  reclaims  for  the  sake  of  society,  those  who 
have  fallen, 

And  does  not  wreak  vengeance  on  their  frailty; 

Which  encourages  alike  healthy  labor  and  healthy 
sport ; 

Which  strengthens  the  individual  for  self-govern- 
ment, 

More  than  it  enforces  his  allegiance  to  other  human 
powers. 

That  patriotism  is  noblest  which  strives  to  be- 
come more  inclusive  until  it  holds  secure  in  love 
and  loyalty  not  only  one  hearth,  one  town,  one  state, 
or  one  nation,  but,  for  the  sake  of  these,  all  man- 
kind and  womankind,  in  all  places  and  all  times." 


DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION 

Byrant,  W.  C Popular  History  of  United  States. 

Channing,    Edward History  of  the   United   States. 

Farrard,    Livingston. .  .Basis  of  American  History. 

Spears,  J.  R History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore..  .Winning  the  West. 

REVOLUTION 

Harte,  A.   B Formation  of  the  Union. 

Frothingham,  Richard  .Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  U.  S. 

Lodge,  H.  C Story  of  the  Revolution. 

Tyler,    M.   C Literary  History  of   Am.   Rev. 

FORMATIVE  PERIOD — 1783-1817 

Bryce,  James American    Commonwealth. 

McMaster,  J.  B History  of  the  People  U.  S.    (Eco- 
nomic Progress  and  Life.) 


EXPANSION  PERIOD 
Schouler,  James History  of  U.  S.  Under   Constitu- 


tion. 


Ropes,  J.  C. 


CIVIL  WAR 

.Story  of  the  Civil  War. 


RECONSTRUCTION   PERIOD 

Rhodes,  J.  F History  of  the  United  States  from 

the  Compromise  of    1850. 

FROM  1876 

Colquhoun,  A.  R Literary  America. 

Andrews,  E.  B U.  S.  in  Our  Own  Time  18/0-1903. 

Inman,  Henry Old  Sante  Fe  Trail. 

Latane,  J.  H America  as  a  World  Power. 

Wilson,   Woodrovv History  of  the  American  People. 

Lodge,  H.  C War  with  Spain. 

Allen,   P.  L America's   Awakening. 

Brooks,  J.  G The  Social  Unrest. 

Laughlin,  J.  L Industrial  America. 

Bishop  J.  B Panama    Gateway. 

Jenks,  Jeremiah Immigration   Problem. 

Paine,  R.  D The  Greater  America. 


lEOPLE  of  antiquity,  in  whose  places  we 
are  now  to  imagine  ourselves,  and  with 
whose  eyes  we  shall  attempt  to  see  the 
early  world,  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set,  saw  the 
quiet  beauty  of  calm  weather,  heard  the  turmoil  of 
the  storm,  and  since  there  were  none  to  explain 
such  phenomena,  gradually  they  came  to  devise 
explanations  for  themselves.  They  conceived  that 
beings  must  exist,  more  powerful  than  they,  who 
controlled  all  these  forces,  and  these  creatures 
they  called  in  time  by  names  which  mean  gods 
and  goddesses. 

"In  this  childhood  of  the  world,  when  the  Greek 
myths  came  into  existence,  the  sun  was  called  a 
shepherd,  and  the  clouds  were  his  sheep ;  or  an 
archer,  and  the  sunbeams  were  his  arrows.  It  was 
easier  to  think  of  the  sea  as  a  husky  voiced  and 
turbulent  old  man,  whose  true  nature  none  might 
clearly  know  because  he  changed  so  often  and  was 
so  secret  in  his  ways,  who  shook  the  earth  in  his 
anger,  and  had  the  white-maned  billows  of  the 
deep  for  horses,  than  to  form  a  theory  of  the  tides. 
The  spring  of  the  year  became  a  beautiful  youth, 
beloved  by  the  whole  earth — like  Hyacinthus  by  the 
sun,  or  like  Adonis,  by  the  queen  of  beauty,  over 
whom  the  fate  of  death  was  suspended,  and  for 
whose  loss  annual  mourning  was  made.  Such 
tales  the  (jrecks  told  themselves  in  their  youth; 
and  it  would,  be  wrong  to  suppose  deliberate  fie- 


tion  played  any  part  in  their  creation.  To  con- 
ceive of  the  world  thus  was  natural  to  the  whole 
race ;  and  the  tales  that  sprang  up  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  their  intellectual  activity.  .  .  .  They 
belong  to  a  particular  period  of  human  history 
when  it  was  impossible  to  think  except  by  pic- 
tures, or  to  record  impressions  of  the  world  ex- 
cept by  stories." 

The  whole  body  of  legends  which  these  early 
people  developed  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  world,  with  all  the  lore  which 
came  to  gather  around  their  divinities,  we  call 
mythology.  The  stories  which  we  call  myths  and 
which  make  up  the  literature  we  call  mythology, 
were  not  the  imaginings  of  poets  and  dreamers, 
but  they  were  the  explanations  devised  by  grown 
people,  in  the  childhood  age  of  the  world,  to  ac- 
count for  the  mysteries  of  nature.  As  ages  passed 
and  the  real  significance  of  natural  changes  was 
better  comprehended,  stories  expanded  to  meet  the 
expanding  ideas,  or  the  stories  told  in  the  same 
way  meant  more  to  those  who  told  them.  II,  So. 


1.  31?|OW  did  the  Greeks  conceive  of  the  uni- 
7*1  verse?    II,  86. 

2.  Note  that  they  imagined  their  country,  Hellas, 

to  be  the  center  of  the  earth.     What  people 
did  they  place  north  of  them?    II,  87. 

3.  Who  were  the  Pygmies? 

4.  What  part  did  Eros — love — play  in  the  forma- 

tion of  the  earth?   II,  88. 

5.  Where  is  Mount  Olympus,  the  supposed  abode 

of  the  gods?   II,  89. 

6.  What  enviable  conditions  prevailed  during  the 

Golden  Age?    II,  91. 


7.  How  were  these  modified  in  the  Silver  Age? 

H,  93- 

8.  Note  that  the  Pandora  myth  was  the  attempt 

of  childlike   credulence  to   account   for  sor- 
row, sickness,  misery.     II,  95. 

9.  What   priceless   gift  did   Prometheus   bring  to 

mortals?    II,  98. 

TO.  Read    Longfellow's   beautiful   poem   regarding 
him. 

SDeiticg  of  <Dreate£t  $otoer 

1.  JC|OW  was  Zeus,  father  of  gods  and  men, 
P*£   regarded  by  early  Greeks?    II,  101. 

2.  Hera,   queen    of   heaven,    was   believed    to  be 

guardian  of  marriage  and  protector  of  little 
children.    II,  106. 

3.  Why  was  Athena  best  loved  of  all  these  dei- 

ties?  II,  115. 

4.  Note  that  the  Apollo  myth  was  an  attempt  to 

explain    the    sun,    now    near,    now    farther 
away  from  the  earth. 

5.  Artemis  symbolized  care-free,  out-of-door  life. 

II,  130. 

6.  Contrast  the  brute  force  of  Mars  with  the  or- 

derly, far-seeing  power  of  Athena.    II,  135. 
/.  Why  was  Vulcan   regarded  as   patron   of  ar- 
tisan and  blacksmith?  II,  138. 

8.  What  great  power  had  Venus?   II,  140. 

9.  Hermes    was    messenger    of    the    gods.    What 

wonderful    feats    did    he    perform    within    a 
few  hours  of  his  birth?  II,  150. 
10.  Why  was  he  regarded  as  god  of  commerce? 

In  recent  years,  someone  with  the  imagination 
of  a  poet  has  exclaimed  that  God  made  the  violets 
and  forget-me-nots  from  fragments  of  the  blue  sky, 
and  that  the  stars  are  the  tiny  places  from  which 
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the  blue  was  taken,  allowing  the  glory  of  heaven 
to  shine  through.  And  the  fancy  is  just  as  poet- 
ical, ethereal,  and  filmy  as  the  explanation  given 
by  people  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  II,  152. 


2Deitic£  of  <£artl)  anfc 


T- 


EMETER  was  goddess  of  growing  crops 
d  ripening  grain.    Part  II,  158. 

2.  Under    what    circumstances    was    Persephone 

stolen  away?   II,  159. 

3.  What  natural  phenomenon  does  this  story  sym- 

bolize ? 

4.  Dionysus   was    supposed   to   have   taught  men 

to  cultivate  the  grape  and  make  wine  from 
its  fruit.    II,  163. 

5.  Pan,  god  of  uncultivated  nature  and  patron  of 

shepherds,  was   a    great    favorite    with    the 
simple  country  people.     II,  170. 

6.  Who  were  the  oreads?    II,  171. 

/.  Read  the  myth  which  attempts  to  explain  the 
restless,  encroaching  ocean.    II,    174. 

8.  The  palace  in  which  he  was  believed  to  dwell 

resembled  sea-gardens. 

9.  The  Sirens  were    created    in    imagination    to 

account   for   the   ships   that  never    returned, 
though  manned  by  skillful  sailors.    II,  1/6. 
10.  Who  were  the  gorgons?    II,  178. 

Ruskin  said  that  following  Greek  myths  was 
like  tracing  the  variously  colored  threads  of  a 
tapestry.  Now  they  are  interwoven,  and  twine  side 
by  side  ;  now  they  diverge  until  in  tracing  one  you 
lose  sight  of  the  other,  when  suddenly  they  cross 
and  together  weave  a  new  and  previously  unseen 
pattern.  Patience  and  time  are  often  required  to 
seek  them  out,  but  the  reward  is  ample.  II,  175. 


OTE  that  Aurora  is  one  deity  whose  mar- 
velous approach  may  still  be  seen  on  any 
clear  morning.    II,  183. 
-2.  Why  did  the  mariners  like  Boreas?    II,   185. 

3.  Read    Swinburne's    description    of   the   Garden 

of  Persephone,     n,  189. 

4.  How   was   the  approach  of   Iris   known?     II, 

no. 

5.  What  myth  was  devised  to  account  for  des- 

erts?    II,  127. 

6.  What  natural  phenomenon  did  the  Niobe  sym- 

bolize?  II,  131. 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Psyche  story?  II, 

146. 

8.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Muses?    II,  155. 

9.  How  did  the  early  Greeks  explain  the  mystery 

of  birth,  life  and  death?    II,  157. 
10.  What  myth  did  the  Greeks  have  which  would 
correspond  to  our  so-called  law  of  compen- 
sation?   II,  204. 


)  "Minor 
Deities 


Story  of  Echo,  II,  106. 

2.  \Ls  Echo  and  Narcissus.     II,  108. 

3.  Athena  and  Arachne  the  Spinner.     II,  118. 

4.  The  Apple  of  Discord.  II,  141. 

5.  The  Golden  Touch.    II,  164. 

6.  Pan  and  Apollo.    II,   169. 

7.  Aurora  and  Tithonus.    II,   183. 

8.  Perseus  and  the  Gorgons.     II,   178. 

9.  The  Bag  of  Winds.     II,  185. 

10.  The  Golden  Apples    of    the    Hesperides.      II, 
218. 
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1.  ^VVtHERE  was  the  Oracle  of  Dodona  and 

jj*r    how  did  it  come  into  being?    II,  102. 

2.  Find  Delphi  on  the  map  of  Greece. 

3.  To  whom  was  it  sacred?    II,  128. 

4.  What  was  peculiar  about  it?    By  whom  was 

it  consulted? 

5.  For  a    thousand  years    Delphi    was    consulted 

by  people  of  all  conditions. 


of  ^Iptljological  Origin 


1.  ^Vl^HAT   famous  celebrations   were  held   in 
T**r     honor  of  Zeus?     II,  105. 

2.  When  were  the  Herae  celebrated?    II,  no. 

3.  What     prizes    were     awarded    at    the     Pana- 

thenaea?    II,   121,  425. 

4.  Where  were  the  Pythian  games  held?  II,  128. 

5.  In  whose  honor  was  the  Artemisia  held?    II, 

133- 

6.  Note  that  the  festivals  observed  for  Dionysus 

gave  rise  to  the  Greek  drama.    II,   167. 

7.  By    what    festival    was    Demeter    worshipped? 

II,  423. 


in  &rt 


III1D1AS'    masterpiece    was    a    statue    of 
Jove?    II,   104. 

2.  When  were  the  Hera?  celebrated?    II,  no. 

Parthenon?    II,  121. 

3.  What    famous    statues    have    been    made    of 

Venus  ? 

4.  Why    was    Cupid    given    the    form    so    well 

known  to  us?    II,   144. 

5.  How  has  Bacchus  been  shown  in  art?  II,  167. 

6.  In  what  way  is  Neptune  represented?  II,  176. 

7.  There   are    several    conceptions    of   the    Fates. 

Study    the    one    attributed   to    Michael    An- 
gelo. 

8.  How   is   Aurora   represented   in  painting?     II, 

183. 

9.  Hermes  is  a  well  known  bronze  figure.    Why 

has  he  been  shown  thus?    II,  148. 

10.  How  did  the  Greeks  represent  Sleep?  II,  197. 

We  may  think  of  mythology  as  a  mighty 
stream,  giving  freely  of  its  refreshing  waters  to 
all  who  are  athirst;  we  may  think  of  it  as  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure-box,  whose  rare  gems  never 
lose  their  luster  with  the  lapse  of  time,  but  by 
their  beauty  and  scintillating  rays  rest  eyes  wear- 
ied with  sad  and  sordid  sights.  These  myths  be- 
long to  the  starry  circlet  of  tales  which  never 
grow  old,  and  they  carry  a  message  to  the  re- 
sponsible of  all  ages.  II,  225. 


Exten- 
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Work 


MYTHOLOGIES 

Manual  of  Mythology,  Murray;  Altemus. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Guerbcr;  American 
Book. 

Classic   Myths,   Gayley;   Ginn. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Fairbanks  ; 
Appleton. 

Classical   Mythology,  D'Ooge,   A  bibliography. 

STORIES  OF  MYTHOLOGY 

Tanglewoocl  Tales,  Hawthorne  ;  Hough  ton 
Mifflin. 

Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne;  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Greek  Gods,  Heroes  and  Men,  Harding;  Scott, 
Foresman. 

Favorite   Greek   Myths,  Hyde  ;   Heath. 

Gods  and  Heroes,  Francillon  ;  Ginn. 

M'YTHOLOGY  AND  ART 

Mythology   in    Marble,    Bell;    Educational    1'ub. 
Classic  Myths  in  Art,  Addison;  Page. 


Note:     Best  of  all  are   the  two  immortal   poems:  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  —  storehouses  of  mythical  lore. 


(greek  iLiterature 


•REEK  literature  should  interest  us  particu- 
larly because  it  has  so  deeply  affected  all 
modern  literatures,  and  because  the  con- 
ceptions held  by  the  Hellenes  long  ago  are  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  writings  of  moderns.  Be- 
yond the  help  they  give  in  aiding  us  to  understand 
our  own  life  and  literature,  Greek  writings  appeal 
to  us  for  their  own  inherent  beauty. 


Homeric 

1.  TfN  what  esteem  was  the  ancient  bard  held?' 
Jl   II,  429- 

2.  What   welcome    was   extended   to  him    in   the 

palaces  of  the  great?     II,  430. 

3.  Of  what  themes  did  the  epics  treat?    II,  431. 

4.  Where  were  the  Homeric  epics  probably  pro- 

duced ? 
5    What  legendary  event  does  the  Iliad  recount? 

H,  437- 

6.  Read  the   Quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Aga- 

memnon,    II,  440;  also  the  parting  between 
Hector  and  Andromache.     II,  446. 

7.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey?     II,  454. 

8.  What  is   surmised  of  its  origin? 

9.  Read  of  the  meeting  of  Nausicaa  and  Odysseus, 

II,  456;  also  the   reunion  of   Odysseus   and 
Penelope.     II,  460. 

10.  With   what  themes  did   Hesiod  deal?   II,   432, 

465- 


ii.  Note   Alexander's   comparison   of   Homer   and 


12.  What  is  known  of  the   Homeric  Hymns?     II, 


1.  n^|HAT  was  the  origin  of  lyric  poetry?  11, 

469. 

2.  Into  how  many  classes  do  Greek  lyrics  fall ! 

3.  Tyrtaeus  was  a  writer  of  war  songs.    II,  471. 

4.  Who  were  writers  of  melic  poetry?    II,  475. 

5.  Note  that  the  character  of  Sappho  has   been 

basely  maligned.  Read  the  translation  of 
the  fragment  in  which  her  little  daughter  is 
mentioned.  II,  478. 

6.  For  what  occasions  were   chorales   composed  ? 

II,  478. 

7.  What  is  said  of  Pindar?     II,  478;  III,  233. 

8.  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  said  to  have  been  en- 

raged because  a  widow  of  his  acquaintance 
declined  his  suit,  launched  into  a  strong  vin- 
dictive satire  against  womankind.  Ill,  228. 

9.  Note  that  Theocritus  wrote  for  the  most  part 

of  rural  life.     Ill,  251. 

10.  Read  the  dialogue   between  the  two   Syracuse 
women.     Ill,  254. 


1.  j£\  OTE   that    Greek    literature    developed    in 
>$ "   Asia   Minor  prior  to  its   development   in 

Greece.     Ill,  145. 

2.  For   what   motive,    has   it   been    surmised,    did 

/Esop  disguise  his  meaning  in   fables?     Ill, 
146. 

3.  Who  has  been  called  the  father  of  Greek  prose? 

HI,  149- 

4.  Read  the   Battle  of   Marathon.     Ill,    154. 

5.  What   is   related   of   the   career   of   Xenephon  ? 

HI,  159- 
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6.  Read   the   account  of  the   Ten 

proaching  the  Sea.     Ill,  174. 

7.  What  part  did  Josephtis  take  in  affairs  of  his 

day?    Ill,  287. 

8.  Read  his  account  of  the  burning  of  the  temple 

in  Jerusalem.     Ill,  293. 

9.  Plutarch's  Lives  have  influenced  many  modern 

writers.     Note  what  is  said  concerning  them. 

HI,  305- 

10.  What    was    the    character    of    the    Byzantine 
period  of  Greek  literature?    Ill,  324. 


Greek 
Oratory  ( 


1.  ^^f  HO  has  been  called  the  "father  of  clo- 

lJ*r    quence"?     Ill,   197. 

2.  Read  his  oration  in  praise  of  Athens.     Ill,  198. 

3.  Who  was  the  only  rival  of  Demosthenes?     Ill, 

202. 

4.  His  attack  on  Demosthenes  is  to  be  found  in 

Part  III,  203. 

5.  Among  the   world's  great   orators,   what  place 

does  Demosthenes  hold?     HI,  209. 

6.  Illustrative  portions  of  his  reply  to  the  attack 

of  Aeschines  arc  given  in  Part  III,  214. 

7.  For    his    orations    against    the    incursions    of 

Philip  of  Maccdon,  sec  Part  III,  211. 

8.  Examples   of  oratory   called   forth   by   the  ap- 

proaching Peloponnesian  War  are  given  in 
Chapter  XII,  Part  II. 

9.  Pericles'  speech  at  the  Memorial   Service  held 

in  Athens  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  is  comparable  in  sim- 
plicity to  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettysburg. 

II,  333- 

10.  Another  example  of  his  clear,  lucid  style  is 
shown  in  his  speech  made  to  quiet  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Plague.  II,  335. 


1  Intro-     ( 
\  ductory 

J 


&oman  literature 


N  literature,  while  it  lacks  the  brilliant 
originality  and  the  delicate  beauty  which 
'characterize  the  works  of  the  great  Greek 
writers,  is  still  one  of  the  great  literatures  of  the 
world,  and  it  possesses  an  importance  for  us  which 
is  even  greater  than  its  intrinsic  merits  (great  as 
they  are)  would  naturally  give  it.  In  the  first 
place,  Roman  literature  has  preserved  to  us,  in 
Latin  translations  and  adaptations,  many  important 
remains  of  Greek  literature  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  Romans,  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  known  world,  made  the  Latin  language  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  languages,  and  thus 
caused  Latin  literature  to  be  read  in  all  lands,  and 
to  influence  the  literary  development  of  all  peoples 
of  Europe." 


importance  of  Uatin 


1.  ^VJriHAT    did    the    Romans    indirectly    con- 

lJ*r    tribute  to  the  United  States?     IV,  130. 

2.  By  what  varied  means  does  a  nation  record  its 

life? 

3.  With   whom   have   we   more   in   common,   the 

Greeks  or  Romans?    IV,  131. 

4.  Of   what   character   were   the   earliest   Roman 

books  and  why  have  they  not  survived?    IV, 
132. 

5.  W'hat    was    the    result    of    contact     with     tin- 

Greeks?     IV,  132. 


6.  Note  that  as  the  Romans  were  avowedly  prac- 

tical,   their   literature    was    written   to   serve 
some  end  or  meet  some  need.    IV,  133. 

7.  What  literary  form  are  they  said  to  have  origi- 

nated ? 

8.  What  did  the  Romans  accomplish  in  the  field 

of  history?     IV,  134. 

9.  What  was  the  Roman  attitude  toward  philoso- 

phy?    IV,  134. 

10.  Note  that  knowledge  of  classical  literature  is 
necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  our  own. 
IV,  136. 


of  Hatin  literature 


i. 


is  the  disappearance  of  folk-songs  and 
primitive   ballads   to   be   explained?      IV, 

137- 

2..  \Vhat  is  said  of  the  Chant  of  the  Arval  Broth- 
ers?    IV,   137.     Find  it  reproduced  in  Part 

IV,  143- 

3.  Note  that  the  crude  translation  of  the  Odyssey, 

done  by  a  Greek  slave,  was  used  for  a  hun- 
dred years  as  a  text  for  Roman  children. 
IV,  138. 

4.  Roman    playwrights   are    considered    at    length 

under  Early  Drama. 

5.  Lucretius    wrote   to    free    men's    minds    of   the 

superstitions  that  held  them  in  bondage.  IV, 
141. 

&ge  of  Cicero 

HAT  was  the  political  and   social   situa- 
tion during  the  age  of  Cicero?    IV,  181. 
Catullus  was  Rome's  greatest  lyrist  and  he  was 
born,  not  in  Rome  but  in  Gaul.     Mail}-  of  his 
poems   were   written   to   win   the   heart   of   a 
woman   somewhat  older  than  himself,  whom 
he   loved   passionately.      IV,    182. 


3.   Some  of  his  poems  are  reproduced  in  Part  IV, 
Age  of      <l  205. 

'Augustus/          4-  What  is  said  of  the  life  of  Cicero?     IV,  181. 

5.  Of  what  do  his  writings  consist?     IV,  184. 

6.  Read  a  portion  of  his  oration  against  Verres. 

IV,  194- 

7.  Caesar's  style  is  simple  and  lucid.     Hence  his 

Commentaries  are  used  as  a  text  for  students. 
His  Invasion  of  Britain  is  given  in  Part  IV, 
223. 

€f)f  &ge  of  &u0u£tu0 

1.  JP^IRGIL  was  greatest  of  Latin   poets.     IV, 
*P  233. 

2.  The   Eclogues   and    Georgics   were   written   to 

direct  men's  attention  once  more  to  rural  life. 
IV,  241. 

3.  Of  what  different  parts  were  the  Georgics  com- 

posed?    IV,  234. 

4.  The  /Eneid  tells  what   story  ?     What  destruc- 

tion did  it  escape?     IV,  235. 

5.  Memorable  portions  of  the  /Eneid  are  cited  for 

illustration  in  Part  IV,  251. 

6.  What  is  known  of  Horace?     IV,  235. 

/.  Read  his  Ode  to  the  Roman  People.     IV,  262. 

8.  Who  has  been  called  the  "society  poet"?  What 

misfortune  overtook  him?    IV,  236. 

9.  Who  was  the  greatest  historian  of  Rome?   IV, 

238,  296. 

10.  Who    were    most    important    among    the    later 
Roman  writers?    IV,  269. 
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Exten- 
sion 
Work 


For  a  comprehensive  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  these  writers  is  from  the  writings 
themselves.  All  are  available  in  English  translation. 


GREEK  LITERATURE 

History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  Fowler 
Appleton.  1903. 

Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature,  Ed.  Wright 
Iloughton,  Miftlin.  1902. 


ROMAN  LITERATURE 
History  of  Roman  Literature,  Fowler;  Appleton 


Latin   Literature,  Mack-ail  ;   Scribner.      1907. 


iThe 

jDclphian 

'Course 


"He  gazed  a  while!  the  changes  rung! 
The  gates  of  steel  have  open  flung 
Their  portals;  two  sweet  maidens  there 

Appear,  with  veil  and  flowery  wreath, 
Binding  the  tresses  long  and  fair 

Which  fall  in  waving  locks  heneath. 
Two  candlesticks  of  beaten  gold 

This  lovely  pair,  all  graceful,  bear; 
If  aught  could  move  the  king  to  love, 

Sick  as  he  is,  he'd  find  it  there. 
It  was  the  Countess  Terriprobe, 

And  her  sweet  friend;  .... 
A  second  pair  then  nearer  drew ; 
Of  these  one  was  a  duchess,  too ; 
A  tray  of  ivory  pure  she  bore. 
The  virgins  bow'd  and  placed  the  tray 
Before  the  monarch  where  he  lay, 
Four  more,  with  torches,  then  appear, 

And  then  four  more  who  bear  a  stone 
Shining  with  radiance,  bright  and  clear, 

That  eye  can  scarcely  gaze  upon. 

At  length  appeared  the  queen  alone, 

A  light  from  her  sweet  features  shone, 

As  when,  at  the  approach  of  day, 

Shines,  through  the  clouds,  the  sun's  bright  ray! 

Upon  a  cushion  soft  and  fair 

Of  finest  silk  that  Persia  wove, 
She  bore  that  treasure,  rich  and  rare, 

All  earthly  joy,  or  bliss  above ! 
To  which  no  mortal  dare  aspire ! 
Above  the  reach  of  all  desire, 

The  Holy  Grail!"  — From  Parsifal. 


;fKetitartml 


of  all  ages  and  in  all  periods  have 
listened  enrapt  to  stories.  Latterly  the  in- 
vention of  printing-  and  dissemination  of  literature 
has  placed  these  within  the  reach  of  all.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  however,  all  gave  to  bard  and 
gleeman  the  undivided  attention  that  children  ac- 
cord those  who  today  know  how  to  tell  a  tale  and 
make  it  unfold  with  reality  before  them.  For  one 
who  read  a  story,  hundreds  heard  it  told.  During 
the  first  few  centuries  after  the  collapse  of  Rome, 
fighting  was  the  principal  business  of  men.  He 
who  was  most  fearless  among  them  became  their 
idol  and  their  leader.  For  their  leisure  hours,  nar- 
ratives of  deeds  still  greater  than  they  could  ac- 
complish appealed  to  them.  Superhuman  creatures 
were  invented  by  the  imagination  to  provide  a  hero 
sufficient  opportunity  to  display  his  courage.  Thus 
Beowulf  fights  with  Grendel  and  his  even  more 
ferocious  mother,  and  finally  dies  in  overcoming  a 
fire-monster  who  inflicts  fatal  injuries  in  his  death 
struggle. 

With  the  rise  of  knighthood  and  the  gracious 
advent  of  chivalry,  knightly  deeds  were  extolled. 
For  the  favor  of  fair  women  —  with  whom  there 
was  rarely  expectation  of  marriage  but  who  were 
held  in  adoration  akin  to  worship  —  men  risked 
their  lives  constantly  nor  stayed  to  count  the  cost. 
The  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  noble  knights 
exemplify  the  tales  that  became  popular. 

Over  against  these  CJiansons  dc  Gcstc  —  Songs  of 
Deeds  —  may  be  set  the  fabliaux,  —  short,  pithy 
anecdotes  of  the  simple  people,  and  burlesques,  like 
Reynard  the  Fox.  The  first  often  tended  to  provoke 


sympathy  for  the  wrong-doer,  who,  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing violated  church  or  civil  law,  was  more  sinned 
Beowulf  I  against  than  sinning.  Sometimes  a  messenger  from 
heaven  intervened  to  mitigate  a  punishment  too 
severe. 

In  every  age  people  have  satirized  with  trans- 
parent disguise  those  who  clothed  their  craft  and 
cunning  under  the  cloak  of  religion  or  sanctimoni- 
ousness. In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  better  op- 
portunity for  rascals  to  slip  unnoticed  under  cover 
of  the  Church  or  to  connive  to  answer  to  ecclesi- 
astical instead  of  civil  courts,  thus  to  receive  a 
lighter  sentence.  As  some  today  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  religion  after  a  life  misspent,  so  the  evil 
doer  superstitiously  became  a  palmer,  hoping  there- 
by to  gain  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  the 
devout.  Cleverest  of  the  burlesques  ridiculing  this 
custom  was  Revnard  the  Fox. 


HE  earliest  and  longest  epic   (heroic)   poem 
in  English  literature. 

PROLOGUE 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story  of  the 
poem.  It  relates  that  the  Spear  Danes  were  with- 
out a  king.  One  day  a  ship,  manned  by  none,  mov- 
ing of  its  own  accord,  sailed  into  their  harbor, 
laden  with  treasures  and  weapons  which  were 
heaped  around  a  sleeping  babe.  Scyld,  as  he  was 
called,  grew  into  remarkable  strength  and  courage 
and  became  their  king.  One  of  his  descendants, 
Hrothgar,  was  king  of  the  Danes  when  the  story 
opens. 

STORY 

Hrothgar  has  proved  a  worthy  king  and  has 
prospered.  In  his  advanced  years  he  decides  to 
build  a  mead-hall  where  his  thanes  can  gather 
around  him  to  enjoy  the  feast  and  to  listen  to 
songs  of  gleemen  and  harpers. 


"It  came  in  his  mind 
To  bid   his   henchmen    a   hall   uprear, 
A   master   mead-house,    mightier    far 
Than  ever  was   seen  by  the  sons  of  earth.  .  .  . 

"It  fell,  as  he  ordered, 

In    rapid    achievement    that    ready    it    stood    there, 
Of    halls   the    noblest :     Heorot    he   named    it 
Whose    message    had    might    in    many   a   land." 

There  was  a  fearful  monster  that  chafed  as  he 
heard  the  carousals  of  the  thanes  in  Heorot,  and 
one  night  as  they  lay  asleep  where  they  had  fallen 
after  the  feast,  Grendel  entered  the  hall  and  car- 
ried off  thirty  of  these  mighty  warriors.  Their 
companions  tried  to  avenge  their  death  but  all 
weapons  proved  of  no  avail  against  Grendel.  Night 
after  night  he  wreaked  his  fury  upon  them  and 
lessened  their  numbers.  At  last  Heorot  was  de- 
serted by  king  and  liegemen,  and  thus  twelve  win- 
ters pass. 

Beowulf,  a  fearless  hero,  dwells  with  his  uncle 
in  the  land  of  the  Geats.  Rumor  of  the  distress 
among  the  Spear  Danes  reaches  him  and  he  deter- 
mines to  go  to  their  aid.  Choosing  fourteen  of  his 
bravest  companions,  he  sets  sail. 

"On   hoard   they   climbed, 
Warriors  ready ;  waves  were  churning 
Sea  with  sand ;  the  sailors  bore 
On   the   breast   of   the   bark   their   bright   array, 
Their   mail   and   weapons :    the   men    pushed    off, 
On  its   willing  way,  the  well-braced  craft. 
Then  moved   o'er  the  waters  by  might  of  the   wind 
That   bark  like   a  bird  with   breast   of  foam, 
Till  in  season  due,  on  the  second  day, 
The  curved   prow   such   course   had   run 
That  sailors  now  could  see  the  land." 

A  feast  is  held  in  Heorot  and  the  strangers  are 
heartily  welcomed.  Since  swords  are  useless 
against  Grendel,  Beowulf  will  struggle  merely  with 
his  own  strength.  When  the  monster  stealthily 
creeps  in  among  the  sleeping  men,  Beowulf  grap- 
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pies  him  and  after  a  mighty  struggle,  wrenches  his 
arm  from  his  body,  whereupon  with  fearful  roar, 
he  plunges  into  the  sea. 

The  thanksgiving  at  llrothgar's  court  is  short- 
lived, for  immediately  the  mother  of  Grendel  comes 
to  avenge  his  death.  More  fearful  than  (jrendel, 
she  makes  way  with  the  king's  adviser.  Beowulf 
tracks  her  to  her  cave  and  she  is  vanquished.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  his  purpose,  Beowulf  departs 
again  for  his  own  country. 

EPILOGUE 

The  remainder  of  the  epic  might  well  be  re- 
garded as  an  epilogue,  having  nothing  particularly 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  Danes.  It  recounts 
how  Beowulf  rules  his  people  wisely  for  fifty  years 
and  frees  his  country  from  every  monster  save  one. 
This  belches  fire  and  destroys  wide  districts.  Sum- 
moning his  strength  in  his  old  age  to  protect  his 
subjects,  Beowulf  overcomes  this  fire-creature  but 
in  so  doing  is  himself  fatally  injured.  His  unself- 
ishness and  consideration  for  his  people  even  to 
the  end  brings  the  poem  to  an  impressive  close. 

Read  the  account  of  Beowulf's  struggle  with 
Orendel,  Part  Y,  63. 
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Chanson  tie 


|HAT   historical  foundation  had  the    Song 

of  Roland?  V,  91. 
How  was  it  changed  to  meet  the  requirement^ 

of  people  in  different  lands? 
What    excellent    counsel    did    Roland    receive 

from  Oliver?  Y,  94. 
What  finally  induced  Roland  to  sound  upon  his 

mighty  horn?  V,  96. 
Can  you  understand  why  a  story  of  this  kind 

became  so  popular? 


of  Jting  &rtf)ut 

CHE  Celts  were  once  a  numerous  branch  of 
the  Aryan  race.  The  Romans  called  them 
Gauls  and  they  invaded  Italy  on  one  occasion, 
pressing1  to  the  very  capitol,  where  legend  relates 
that  they  were  startled  into  flight  by  the  cackling 
of  the  sacred  geese.  So  ferocious  were  they  in 
battle  array  that  the  terror  of  their  name  lived  long 
among  the  Romans.  They  spread  over  western 
Europe  and  into  Britain,  and  we  know  much  of 
their  manners  and  customs  from  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Csesar,  written  during  his  military  campaign 
•among  them. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  the  Celts  re- 
treated before  them,  taking  refuge  in  mountain 
fasts.  The  Welsh  and  the  people  of  Brittany  in 
France  are  direct  descendents  of  these  early  Celts. 

There  is  historical  evidence  to  show  that  one  of 
their  kings,  Arthur,  was  especially  loved  by  them 
and  that  he  was  their  leader  during  a  short  period 
when  they  regained  a  little  of  their  former  power. 
However,  there  is  very  slight  resemblance  between 
this  historic  character  and  the  King  Arthur  of  le- 
gend and  story.  Indeed,  only  students  and  scholars 
would  find  any  satisfaction  in  investigating  the 
scanty  sources  that  relate  to  the  king  of  history. 

Around  the  favorite  character  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights  tales  of  chivalry  grew.  King  Ar- 
thur became  a  powerful  ruler  who  dwelt  amid  im- 
pressive pomp  and  ceremony — as  unlike  the  poor 
king  of  a  struggling  people  as  possible.  His  knights 
were  at  the  service  of  distressed  damsels  every- 
where, possessing  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices 
of  real  knights  who  were  important  in  European 
life  for  two  centuries. 

Four  different  series  of  stories  belong  to  the 
King  Arthur  group :  the  Story  of  Merlin ;  the 
Story  of  Launcelot ;  Parcival  and  the  Holy  Grail; 
Tristram  and  Iseult. 


Merlin  was  a  boy  ot  marvelous  birth.     In  time 
he  became  an  important  personage  at  the  Court  of         /  ^) 
King  Arthur,  famed  for  his  prophetic  powers.  Pos-       / 
sessing  the  gift  of  enchantment,  he  is  finally  him-       i 
self  enchanted  by  Vivian,  to  whom  he  has  divulged       | 
the  secrets  of  the  art.  \ 

Launcelot  was  stolen  away  from  his  mother 
when  a  babe  and  taken  to  an  island  The  water- 
fay  that  abducted  him  intended  to  train  him  to 
overcome  the  enemy  of  her  son.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  out  into  the  world  to  seek 
adventure.  Having  been  instructed  in  the  ways  of 
knighthood,  he  entered  upon  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periences. His  love  for  Guinevere  becomes  the 
center  of  interest  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King — Ten- 
nyson's version  of  these  stories. 

The  Holy  Grail  was  the  goblet  from  which 
Christ  was  believed  to  have  drunk  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per and  into  which  drops  of  blood  fell  as  he  hung 
on  the  cross.  It  possessed  marvelous  powers  and 
was  guarded  from  all  stain.  Having  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  one  who  was  guilty  of  sin,  it  disap- 
peared and  its  recovery  became  the  cherished 
dream  of  knighthood. 

Tristram  and  Iseult  is  most  purely  Celtic  and 
poetic  of  all.  It  sings  of  passionate  love  and  wild, 
sea-girt  lands. 

1.  Read  the  Story  of  Elaine,  Part  V,  117. 

2.  What  is  said  of  Parcival's  early  adventure?  V, 

122. 

3.  Read  of  his  search  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

4.  In  Tennyson's  version,  the  later  story  is  used ; 

Parcival  is  not  permitted  to  find  the  Grail 
because  of  his  early  marriage ;  the  spirit  of 
asceticism  has  caused  a  change  in  the  narra- 
tive. Galahad,  a  knight  of  absolute  purity, 
is  the  one  to  whom  the  joy  of  finding  the 
Grail  is  given.  His  visions  of  the  Grail  are 
beautiful. 


'Sometimes  on   lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark ; 
1   leap  on   board;   no   helmsman   steers; 

1  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail ; 
With   folded   feet,  in   stoles  of  white, 

On    sleeping   wings   they   sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision !  blood  of  God ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  starlike  mingles  with  the  stars." 

5.  Wagner  made  this  the  subject  of  an  opera.  Y, 

358. 

6.  The  story  of  Tristram  as  adapted  for  an  opera 

is  told  in  Part  V,  363. 


The 
Nibelun- 

genlied 


10. 


IOW  old  is  this  cycle  of  stories?  Y,  146. 
Read  the  story  as  known  in  literature.  Y, 

I47-I5L 

Several  of  the  episodes  are  cited  at  length  in 
Part  V,  151-160. 

Wagner  based  four  of  his  music-dramas  upon 
this  story,  altering  them  somewhat  to  suit 
his  purpose.  V,  365. 

Read  the  story  of  Das  Rheingold.     Y,  366. 

Die  Walkiire  carries  the  tale  still  further.  Y, 
369- 

Siegfried  is  frequently  rendered.  V,  375. 

The  Twilight  of  the  Gods  concludes  the  trag- 
edy. V,  379- 

Compare  Wagner's  version  with  the  one 
cited  earlier. 

Find  the  source  of  these  stories  in  the  Xorse 
Eddas.  V,  177-199. 


Aucassin 

and 

Nicolete 


fturn&s'm  anti  Dirolcrr 

ICOLETE  was  in  reality  a  princess  but,  with 
the  precarious  fortune  that  often  attended 
nobility  in  ages  passed,  she  was  stolen  from  her 
home  and  sold  as  a  slave.  Brought  to  the  court  of 
Aucassin's  father,  the  young  prince  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  she  is 
held  in  prison.  Marriage  with  a  slave  girl  is  re- 
garded as  unthinkable  by  the  king  and  Aucassin  is 
sent  away  to  seek  adventure. 

i.  Note  that  times  have  changed.  Written  within 
a  century  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  Aucas- 
sin expresses  ideas  that  would  have  been  in- 
comprehensible to  Roland  and  his  compan- 
ions. Aucassin  would  rather  win  Nicolete 
than  gain  Paradise ;  he  characterizes  Para- 
dise as  a  place  full  of  monks  and  pious 
people  and  is  willing  to  forego  it  altogether. 

2.  Nicolete   is    far   more  resourceful   than   would 

have  been  regarded  as  becoming  a  century 
before.  V,  205. 

3.  A  bower  of  boughs  and  flowers  suffices  for  Ni- 

colete. V,  209.  Even  when  a  castle  is  intro- 
duced, it  is  a  real  castle — not  fashioned  of 
"gold  and  silver  and  adorned  with  precious 
stones."  as  earlier  castles  of  story  had  some- 
times been. 

4.  This   somewhat  practically  minded    maiden    is 

able  to  restore  Aucassin's  dislocated  shoul- 
der to  place.  V,  212. 

"Prince,    'tis    a   melancholy   talc; 

For  love,  for  youth  we  both  regret. 
H«ow  near   they  seem !   how    far  away ! — 
With  Aucassin  and  Nicolete." 


f taitau 


'ENVENUTO  CELLINI,  in  his  autobi- 
ography, presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
times ;  and  what  we  know  of  life  in  other 
European  countries  at  that  epoch  justifies  us  in  tak- 
ing that  picture  as  fairly  typical.  He  and  the 
Italians  of  his  century  killed  their  rivals  in  the 
streets  by  day;  they  girded  on  their  daggers  when 
they  went  into  a  court  of  justice;  they  sickened 
to  the  death  with  disappointed  vengeance  or  un- 
happy love;  .  .  .  lying  for  months  in  prison, 
accused  or  uncondemned,  in  daily  dread  of  poison, 
they  read  the  Bible  and  the  sermons  of  Savonarola, 
and  made  their  dungeons  echo  with  psalm-singing; 
they  broke  their  fetters,  dropped  from  castle-walls, 
swam  moats  and  rivers,  dreamed  that  angels  had 
been  sent  to  rescue  them;  they  carved  Madonna 
and  Adonis  on  the  self-same  shrine,  paying  indis- 
criminate devotion  to  Ganymede  and  Aphrodite ; 
they  confused  the  mythology  of  Olympus  with  the 
mysteries  of  Sinai  and  Calvary.  .  .  .  The  wildest 
passions,  the  grossest  superstitions,  the  most  fervent 
faith,  the  coldest  cynicism,  the  gravest  learning, 
the  darkest  lusts,  the  most  delicate  sense  of  beauty, 
met  in  the  same  persons,  and  were  fused  into  one 
wayward,  glittering  humanity." — Symonds. 


Intro- 
ductory 
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1.  ^t^fHY  is  it  impossible  to  fix  historical  periods 

u£r    absolutely?    VI,  i. 

2.  Note  that  classical  learning  never  wholly  died 

out.    VI,  2. 

3.  What   is  the   greatest   difference  between   the 

Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance?    VI,  3. 

4.  The  first  important  step  in  the  Renaissance  was 

the  use  of  modern  languages.    Why?    VI,  4. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Humanism? 

VI,  4- 

6.  In  what   respect  were  Renaissance  years  stir- 

ring, vigorous  times? 

7.  To  what  countries  did  this  awakening  spread 

from  Italy?    VI,  9. 

8.  Why  was  such  an  awakening  bound  to  come  in 

some  way  ? 

9.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  renais- 

sance? VI,    10. 

10.  Why  was  it  natural  that  this  rebirth  should  come 
first  to  Italy?     VI,  11. 


Commune 

CHE  Italian  city,  or  commune,  was  largely  a 
self-governing  municipality.  Its  strength  lay 
in  its  commerce — trade  and  manufacturing.  Theo- 
retically Germany  and  Italy  were  part  of  the  Em- 
pire over  which  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned 
Emperor  by  the  Pope  and  which  descended  to  suc- 
ceeding emperors  in  regular  lines.  This  was  an 
attempted  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Both 
Germany  and  Italy  were  collections  of  petty  states ; 
the  Pope  was  not  only  head  of  the  Church,  but 


himself  temporal  ruler  over  the  Papal  States.  Be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  was  constant 
struggle  and  contention.  As  the  cities  prospered 
they  were  able  to  purchase  privileges  and  gained 
great  independence.  The  Pope's  party  was  known 
as  the  Guelf  party;  the  Emperor's  as  the  Ghibilline 
party.  Cities  were  under  the  control  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  parties.  When  the  popula- 
tion was  largely  divided,  inter-commune  strife  was 
waged  often  in  the  very  streets.  As  time  went  on, 
the  early  significance  of  the  parties  was  lost  and 
the  Guelf  party  became  the  more  democratic  of 
the  two. 

The  government  was  ever  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Florence  was  the  most  liberal,  but  while  her  popula- 
tion in  1494  was  100,000  people,  only  three  per 
cent,  of  them  had  citizens'  rights.  Cities  reached 
out  and  overcame  other  cities  and  always  had  con- 
tiguous districts  under  control,  yet  the  governing 
body  remained  about  the  same.  Discontent  resulted 
and  those  not  in  possession  of  citizen's  rights  were 
ever  ready  to  welcome  a  conqueror  or  give  aid  to 
a  tyrant,  hoping  thus  to  improve  their  own  situa- 
tion. 

1.  Note  that  successful  merchants  did  not  try  to 

separate  themselves  from  the  life  that  had 
made  them  prosperous,  but  that  they  proudly 
used  their  mercantile  success  as  a  basis  for 
substantial  position.  VI,  12. 

2.  IIow   did   the  communes  gain   their   liberties? 

3.  What  impulse  did  these  northern  Italian  cities 

gain  from  the  Crusades? 

4.  How  did  the  invention  of  printing  facilitate  the 

Renaissance  movement?     VI,   14. 

5.  Why  did  the  cities  grow  to  engage  mercenary 

troops  to  do  their  fighting?     VI,   13. 


ftormee 

-ICLORENCE  was  a  Guelf  city.  She  lay  on  the 
J|  road  to  Rome  and  wished  to  act  as  banker  for 
the  Holy  See.  Pisa  shut  her  off  from  the  sea  and 
was  consequently  her  avowed  enemy.  As  would 
be  expected,  Pisa  was  Ghibilline.  Constant  war 
and  strife  characterized  the  relations  between  the 
two  municipalities  until  Pisa  was  defeated  by  her 
more  vigorous  enemy  and  made  tributary. 

1.  What  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of 

the  word  Florence?    VI,  15. 

2.  How  important  were  the  Guilds?     VI,  16. 

3.  What   is   meant   by    the   Condottieri? 

4.  What  codes  of  honor  were  they  supposed  to 

recognize  ?     VI,    20. 

5.  How    important   was   the   banking  business   in 

Florence? 

6.  Note  that  the  first  clearing  houses  were  devised 

by  Florentine  bankers. 

7.  What  families  became  wealthy 

business?     VI,  20. 

8.  How   was   the   founder   of  the   Medici   family 

regarded  ?    What  is  said  of  his  sons  ?    VI,  22. 

9.  Lorenzo  was  a  tireless  patron  of  art. 

10.  For  a  description  of  present  day  Florence   in 
the  light  of  past  associations,  see  VI,  147. 

Benice 

"^ftE  thou  unique  among  the  nations!"    This  was 
Zap  the  injunction  given  by  the  Fates  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic. 

1.  What  led  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  islands 

that  constitute  Venice?    VI,  24. 

2.  Read  the  description  written  of  Venetian  har- 

bors centuries  ago.  VI,  25. 


in  the  banking 


3.  How  great  was  the  authority  of  the  Doge?    VI, 

26. 

4.  It  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  Middle 

Ages  each    city    of    importance    desired    to 
shelter  the  bones  of  some  saint. 

5.  What  was  the  Golden  Book?    VI,  27. 

6.  What    circumstances    brought    the    Council    of 

Ten  into  existence?    VI,  28. 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  former  splendor  of  Venice? 

VI,  29. 

8.  For   a   sympathetic   description   of   Venice,   see 

VI,  156. 

9.  The  Grand  Canal  is  inseparatcly  bound  up  with 

Venetian  life.  VI,  163. 


Italian  Hiteratutc  of  tfje  ftenaiggance 

DANTE 

^!T|  ANTE  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages  rather  than 
JwtJ  the  Renaissance  in  so  far  as  he  never  ques- 
tions authority  and  holds  to  the  ideals  of  Mediaeval 
mind.  In  his  use  of  the  vernacular,  however,  he 
belongs  to  the  dawning  age.  He  stands,  as  it  were, 
on  the  threshold  separating  the  old  and  the  new. 

1.  Note  the  chief  events  of  Dante's  life.  VI,  30. 

2.  Dante  burned   with  quenchless  fire.     One  sec- 

ing  him  on  the  street  and  not  knowing  him 
related  that  he  had  seen  a  man  who  had  been 
to  Purgatory. 

Why  is  it  difficult  for  moderns  to  fully  appreci- 
ate the  Divine  Comedy? 


4.   What   else  did  this  writer  produce? 


5.  Read  from  the  New  Life.     VI,  34. 


6.  Into    what    three    divisions    does 
Comedy   fall?     VI,  40. 


the     Divine 


7.  Note  that  Virgil  was  Dante's  guide  until  he 
came  to  Paradise,  where  only  Beatrice  could 
lead  him. 


In  his  devotion  to  Laura,  Petrarch  was  far  more 
modern  than  Dante.  In  his  adoration  of  Beatrice, 
Dante  felt  that  he  reached  his  highest  spiritual  de- 
velopment. It  mattered  not  at  all  that  each  was 
married  to  another.  Dante  worshipped  his  ideal. 
Petrarch,  on  the  other  hand,  was  piqued  by  Laura's 
coldness. 


i.  Several   of   Petrarch's   sonnets   are   cited. 
59,  64. 


VI. 


2.  Why   has   he   been    called    Father   of   the   Hu- 

manists?    VI,  61. 

3.  When  he  had  no  one  to  listen,  Petrarch  wrote 

letters,  which  he  preserved.  Read  his  letter 
to  Cicero.  VI,  61. 

4.  What  modern  writer  has  written  letters  to  dead 

authors  ? 

5.  Compare  Boccaccio  with  his  illustrious  country- 

men.    \  I,  67. 

6.  It  had  now  become  a  necessity  for  a  writer  to 

have  some  adored  one  to  whom  he  might 
pour  out  his  soul's  devotion.  Is  there  any 
similarity  between  the  adoration  of  Dante 
and  Boccaccio  in  this  respect? 


1.  "TjfN  what  language  was  the  Novelle  written? 
Jl   VI,  70. 

2.  Were  the  Hundred  Tales  original  ?    From  what 

source  did  they  come? 

3.  What  was  the  plan  of  Decameron? 

4.  Read  the  story:  The  Learned  Greek.     VI,  71. 

5.  Several  of  the  Decameron  tales  are  reproduced. 

VI,  79,  97- 


Other 

Writers 


r. 


HO  was  Machiavelli?    VI,  107. 
What  celebrated  treatise  did  he  write? 


3.  Did   he   anticipate   such   use   of   it   as   despots 

made  ? 

4.  One  of  the  most  charming  productions  of  this 

era  was  Castiglione's  "The  Courtier."  Note 
what  is  said  of  it.  VI,  121. 

5.  Vittoria  Colonna  was  a  writer  of  some  merit. 

Some  of  Angelo's  sonnets  were  written  to 
her  and  the  friendship  between  these  two  is 
the  most  gracious  influence  in  the  great 
sculptor's  life. 

6.  Certain  of  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets  are  given 

in  VI,  130. 

7.  Vasari  was  something  of  a  painter,  but  he  is 

more  generally  known  for  his  "Lives  of 
Artists."  VI,  132. 

8.  Cellini's  autobiography  is  one  of  the  readable 

sources  for  social  life  in  the  Renaissance. 
VI,  135- 
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Tragedies  of  the  Medici,  Staley. 
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iltfe  anD 


N  ENGLISH  history  we  see  the  character 
of  the  people  revealed  through  action. 
The  English  people  establish  a  great  nation ; 
the  English  nation  founds  a  great  colonial 
empire ;  the  English  extend  their  language  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  they  build  up  one  of  the  noblest 
and  richest  literatures  known  to  history.  How  have 
they  been  able  to  produce  this  literature?  Not  be- 
cause they  were  naturally  fond  of  talking,  like  the 
Gauls ;  not  because  they  had  any  peculiar  talent  for 
making  verses,  or  any  especial  turn  for  saying 
graceful  or  pretty  things.  English  literature,  like 
English  history,  is  memorable  and  inspiring  be- 
cause it  is  the  genuine  expression  of  a  great  race. 
When  a  brave,  earnest  man,  who  has  felt,  and  seen, 
and  done  much,  tells  you  his  innermost  thoughts,  he 
is  worth  listening  to ;  and  when  a  nation  like  the 
English  speaks  to  us  out  of  its  heart  through  its 
books,  its  books  are  worth  reading.  For  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  years,  generation  after  generation 
of  Englishmen  has  tried  to  put  something  of  its  life 
into  words.  At  first  the  attempts  were  crude  and 
imperfect ;  the  nation  struggled  to  speak  through 
the  rough  song  of  some  heroic  deed  or  the  brief 
chronicle  of  historical  events ;  but  as  time  went  on, 
the  soul  of  the  people  found  a  readier  and  fuller 
utterance  in  ballad  and  drama,  and  epic  and  novel, 
in  books  on  religion,  or  history  or  philosophy.  So 
that  at  last  in  the  long  succession  of  books  which 
make  up  English  literature,  we  have  the  record  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  people,  of  the  loves  and  hatreds, 
doubts  and  fears,  hopes  and  beliefs,  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation ;  the  story  of  the  nation,  told  by 
the  nation  itself  for  those  who  can  read  and  under- 
stand." 


JOQ 


1.  ^J4HY  is  it  believed  that  the  British   Isles 

AiX     \vere  once  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe?    VIII,  2. 

2.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  physical  conditions 

upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  island?    VIII,  3. 

3.  Xote  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  islands 

have  been  considerable. 

4.  The  Celts  were  called  Gauls  by  the  Romans. 

VIII,  4- 

5.  Who  were  the  Druids  and  what  is  known  of 

them  ? 

6.  How  long  did  it  take  the  Romans  to  conquer 

Britain?     VIII,  5. 

7  What  improvements  did  the  Romans  make  and 
was  their  occupation  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate ? 

8.  What  effect  upon  the  Celts  did  the  coming'  of 

the  Germanic  peoples  have?     VIII,  6. 

9.  Under    what    circumstances    was    Christianity 

taken  to  the  island?    VIII,  7. 
TO.  In    what    respects    was    King    Alfred's    reign 

beneficial?    VIII,  8. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  King  Alfred's  Code  are  re- 
produced in  Part  VIII,  9. 


1.  ^Y^fHAT  circumstance   led   to  the  battle  of 

£&/     Hastings  and  what  was  its  significance  ? 
VIII,  ii. 

2.  What  innovations  did  William  the  Conqueror 

make  ? 

3.  Why  was  the  Domesday  Book  so  called? 

4.  Our  word  citrfciv  has  what  derivation?  VIII,  13. 

5.  What  was  the  Xew  Forest? 

6.  Who  was  granted  the  first  English  charter  ? 
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7.  Was  it  fortunate  or.  not  that  the  Normans  were 

victorious  at  Hastings?     VIII,  14. 

8.  For  what  particular  reason    has    the    Bayeux 

tapestry  much  value?    Whose  work  is  it? 


of 


}HAT  circumstances  made  it  possible  for 
certain  English  towns  to  purchase  char- 
ters, conferring  a  certain  degree  of  freedom? 
VIII,  18. 

2.  Under  what  conditions  was  the  Magna  Charter 

obtained? 

3.  When  were  the  common  people  first  represented 

in  the  lawmaking  body  of  England?  VIII. 
19. 

4.  Note  that  industrial  and  economic  reasons  have 

prompted  to  nearly  all  modern  wars.  Part 
VIII,  20. 

5.  How  can  the  work  and  influence  of  Joan  of  Arc 

be  explained?    VIII,  21. 

6.  What    industrial    changes    did    England    expe- 

rience in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies? VIII,  22. 

Note  the  various  activities  given  impetus  by 
the  Renaissance  as  it  penetrated  English 
thought.  VIII,  23. 

8.  Under  what  other  circumstances  has  a  burst  of 

national  pride  similar  to  that  following  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  been  mani- 
fested? VIII,  27. 

9.  What  bitter  struggle   was  waged  between  the 

people  and  despotic  rulers  of  England  ? 
VIII,  29. 

10.  Had  the   sovereignty  of  the  people  triumphed 
beforetheaccessionof  the  Houseof  Hanover  ? 


Hi 


Development  in  the  43i0l)tecntlj  and 
$ineteentf)  Centuries 


1.  5lE|^  ^  ^  ^T  tiling  people  today  arc  more  or  less 
A"«r       susceptible     to     get-rich-quick     schemes 

than  in  the  days  of  the  South  Sea  Company? 
VIII,  37- 

2.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  investigate 

the  tulip  craze  that  once  caused  such  financial 
havoc  in  Europe. 

3.  What  conditions  in  England  were  favorable  to 

the  triumph  of  the  American  colonists  in  their 
struggle  for  independence?    VIII,  39. 

4.  What    radical     industrial    transformation    had 

been   effected   by   the   time  of   George   IV? 
VIII,  40. 

5.  What  woman  worked  diligently  in  the  interest 

of  prison  reform?    VIII,  41.     What  novelist 
wrote  in  the  same  cause? 

6.  In    connection    with    child    labor    and    Factory 

Laws,    read    Airs.    Browning's    "Cry   of   the 
Children." 

7.  The  first  international  exposition,  mentioned  in 

connection   with   Queen   Victoria's   reign,   is 
discussed  in  Part  X. 

8.  What  is  included  in  the  British  Empire  today? 

VIII,  42. 

9.  What  results  was  it  felt  would  be  realized  by 

the    celebration    of    the    Queen's    "Diamond 
Jubilee"? 
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literature 


1.  fit  MONO  primitive  people,  what  corresponds 
'^     to  literature  of  civilization  ?    VIII,  49. 

2.  What  retarded  the  development  of  literature  in 

England  ? 

3.  The  use  of  English  as  a  literary  medium  was 

given  an  assured  place  by  Chaucer. 

4.  Are   early   English   writers   read  much  today? 

VIII,  51. 

5.  When  did  scholarship  begin  to  make  itself  felt 

in  English  literature?    VIII,  51. 

6.  Even  if  unread  today,  for  what  should  early 

writers  be  remembered? 

7.  What  was  the  effect  of  the   Puritan   reaction 

upon  literature?    VIII,  53. 

8.  Who  was  greatest  among  them? 

9.  Many     contradictions     manifested     themselves 

during  the  Restoration  period.     VIII,  54. 

10.  What  literary  geniuses  appeared  in  the  Age  of 

Queen  Anne?     VIII,  54. 

11.  The  Eighteenth  century  is  to  be  remembered 

for  the  dawn  of  English  fiction. 

12.  The  wealth  of  literature  during  the  Nineteenth 

century  has  been  phenomenal.    VIII,  55. 

13.  What  comment  does  Field  make  upon  contem- 

poraneous writings?     VIII,  56. 


prose 

,ILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  is  only  the  story  of 
one  man ;  but  every  step  that  man  takes  is 
toward  a  goal.  Every  sentence  within  the  book 
helps  him  to  that  goal  or  holds  him  from  it.  Not 
one  word  is  introduced  to  show  the  author's  skill  or 
wit,  or  to  tell  us  one  fact,  however  interesting,  that 
does  not  bear  upon  the  central  purpose.  And  the 
result  is  that  the  ignorant  tinker's  book  will  be  read 
forever.  Whether  men  believe  his  preaching  or  not, 
they  can  not  but  believe  that  with  all  his  soul  he 
meant  the  thing  he  said." 

1.  Under  what  conditions  was  this  book  written? 

VIII,  361. 

"  'He  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  sow,' 
said  a  wise  writer  of  old ;  and  Bacon  turned  men's 
thoughts  from  the  heavens  above,  with  which  they 
had  been  too  busy,  to  the  earth  beneath,  which  they 
had  too  much  neglected.  In  an  age  when  men  were 
busy  with  romance  and  philosophy,  he  insisted  that 
the  first  object  of  education  is  to  make  a  man  fa- 
miliar with  his  natural  environment;  from  books  he 
turned  to  men,  from  theory  to  fact,  from  philosophy 
to  nature, — and  that  is  perhaps  his  greatest  contri- 
bution to  life  and  literature." 

2.  Some  of  the  themes  considered  by  Bacon  in  his 

Essays  were  later  treated  by  Emerson.  Com- 
pare the  style  of  these  two  great  essayists. 
VIII,  369.  ' 

The  Taller  was  a  publication  that  included  news, 
criticism  and  literary  chat  in  its  scope.  Among 
leisure  society  classes  it  became  very  popular.  The 
Spectator  confined  itself  to  literary  matters  wholly. 
Steele  and  Addison  are  remembered  today  largely 
because  of  their  devotion  to  this  paper  and  the  char- 


acter  developed  as  a  medium  for  expressing'  their 
apt  and  humorous  criticism  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  times,  has  place  among  the  immortal 
characters  of  literature.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  English 
prose. 

3.  Read  the  paper  treating  of  the  Spectator's  Club. 

VIII,  377- 

4.  Carlyle  spoke  often  with  the  stern  rebuke  of  a 

Hebrew    prophet.      What    was    the    general 
trend  of  his  life?    VIII,  390. 

Of  all  Ruskin's  books,  three  are  general  favorites  : 
Ethics  of  the  Dust,  a  series  of  addresses  to  house- 
wives; Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  treating  in  three  ad- 
dresses of  work,  war,  and  traffic ;  and  Sesame  and 
Lilies.  This  last  contains  Of  Queens'  Gardens,  a 
beautiful  discussion  of  the  best  training  for  girlhood 
as  it  is  merging  into  maturity. 

5.  Read  from  Queens'  Gardens.    VIII,  397. 

ft.  Compare  Mountain  Glory,  in  Part  VIII,  403, 
with  some  of  Stevenson's  out-of-door  consid- 
erations. 

7.  William   Morris'  work  was  foundational  along 

lines  that  have  led  to  present  clay  Arts  and 
Crafts  societies  and  movements.     VIII,  408. 

8.  It  is  true  that  Stevenson  has  more  ardent  ad- 

mirers   among   men    who    read    than    among 
women?    VIII,  415. 

9.  Read  his  Xight  Among  the  Pines.     VIII,  416. 

10.  What  views   does    he    express    on    marriage? 
VIII,  420. 
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I 


LF  ALL  things  poetry  is  most  unlike 
deadness.  It  is  unlike  ennui,  or  sophisti- 
cation. It  is  a  property  of  the  alert  and 
beating  hearts.  Poetry  is  unconditionally  upon  the 
side  of  life.  But  it  is  also  upon  the  side  of  variety 
in  life.  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  love  that  has  many 
eyes,  as  many  as  the  flowers  of  the  field.  .  .  . 

To  us  the  world  grows  stale,  because  in  propor- 
tion as  we  become  accustomed  to  a  thing  we  are 
estranged  from  it.  In  proportion  as  we  win  the 
daily  presence  of  our  friends,  we  lose  them.  We 
come  to  regard  life  as  a  dry  package  of  facts.  We 
want  the  spirituous  refreshment  of  another's  vision. 
We  want  to  have  our  eyes  reopened,  and  our  souls 
made  naked  to  the  touch  of  being. 

The  poet,  the  restorer,  is  the  prophet  of  a  greater 
thing  than  faith.  All  creeds  and  theories  serve 
him,  for  he  goes  behind  them  all,  and  imparts  by  a 
straighter  line  from  his  mind  to  yours  the  spirit  of 
bounteous  living.  His  wisdom  is  above  knowledge. 
He  cries  to  our  sleeping  selves  to  come  aloft,  and 
when  we  are  come  he  answers  with  a  gesture.  In 
him  we  find  no  principle;  we  find  ourselves  re-born 
alive  into  the  world." 

Chaucer 

"He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  his  old  age 
Made  beautiful  with  song;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  every  page 
Rise  odors  of  ploughed  field  or  flowery  mead." 

I.  Note  that  Chaucer  was  the  first  to  give  the  ver- 
nacular an  abiding  place  in  English  Litera- 
ture. Part  VIII,  57. 
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2.  What  is  known  of  the  poet's  life? 

3.  His   first   literary   efforts   show    direct   French 

influence ;  those  of  his  second  period,  Italian, 
and  those  of  the  third  period  richest  and  most 
original,  being  wholly  English. 

4.  What   is   the  general  plan  of  the   Canterbury 

Tales  ? 

"The  Canterbury  Tales  are  as  real  as  any- 
thing in  Shakespeare  or  Burns.  The  prologue, 
in  which  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  pil- 
grims, is  the  ripest,  most  genial  and  hu- 
morous— altogether  the  most  masterly  thing 
which  Chaucer  has  left  us.  In  its  own  way, 
and  within  its  own  limits,  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful thing  in  the  language.  The  people  we 
read  about  are  as  real  as  the  people  we  brush 
clothes  with  in  the  street — nay,  much  more 
real ;  for  we  not  only  see  their  faces  and  the 
fashion  and  texture  of  their  garments,  we 
know  also  what  they  think,  how  they  express 
themselves,  and  with  what  eyes  they  look  out 
on  the  world." 

5.  The   difficulties   of   reading  Chaucer's  obsolete 

language  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Any 
modern  rendering  of  his  poetry  divests  it  of 
half  its  charm. 

6.  How  many  people  set  forth  on  that  memorable 

journey  from  the  Tabard  and  for  what  reason 
did  they  go  to  Canterbury? 

7.  For  their  entertainment  as  they  rode,  what  plan 

did  the  Host  suggest?  VIH,  72. 

8.  Where  did  Chaucer  find  many  of  the  Tales  ? 

9.  What  in  the  main  was  the  plot  of  the  Knight's 

Tale? 

10.  Chaucer's  love  of  nature  and  close  observation 
of  it  breathes  throughout  his  verse.  His  favo- 
rite flower  was  the  "day's-eye,"  as  it  was  then 
popularly  called;  gowns  are  'broidered  "as  it 
were  a  mede,  al  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white 
and  rede." 


^> 
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FROM  CHAUCER  TO  SPENSER. 

1.  Langland    was    a    contemporary    of    Chaucer. 

VIII,  87. 

2.  What  aspect  of  existing  conditions  did  he  set 

forth  in  poetry  ? 

3.  What  was  the  substance  of  his  first  "vision" 

and  what  economic  conditions  prompted  his 
writings  ? 

4.  For  what  is  Gower  remembered?  VIII,  96. 

5.  Popular  ballads  always  form  a  link  in  the  devel- 

opment of  a  people's  poetry.  Chevy  Chase  is 
most  famed  of  all  old  English  ballads.  Part 
VIII,  99- 

The  Robin  Hood  ballads  are  also  widely 
known  and  were  great  favorites  in  the  age 
that  produced  them. 


"  TC  ^  THE  world  into  which  Spenser  carries  us, 
Jy  there  is  neither  time  nor  space,  or  rather  it 
is  outside  of  and  independent  of  them  both,  and  so 
is  purely  ideal,  or,  more  truly,  imaginary.  .  .  . 
Other  poets  have  held  their  mirrors  up  to  nature, 
mirrors  that  differ  very  widely  in  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  images  they  reflect  ;  but  Spenser's  is 
a  magic  glass,  in  which  we  see  few  shadows  cast 
back  from  actual  life,  but  visionary  shapes  conjured 
up  by  the  wizard's  art  from  some  confusedly  remem- 
bered past  or  some  impossible  future  ;  it  is  like  one 
of  those  still  pools  of  mediaeval  legend  which  covers 
some  sunken  city  of  the  antique  world  ;  a  reservoir 
in  which  all  our  dreams  seem  to  have  been  gathered. 
As  we  float  upon  it,  we  see  that  it  pictures  faithfully 
enough  the  summer  clouds  that  drift  over  it,  the 
trees  that  grow  about  its  margin,  but  in  the  midst 
of  these  shadowy  echoes  of  actuality  we  catch  faint 
tones  of  bells  that  seem  blown  to  us  from  beyond 
the  horizon  of  time,  and  looking  down  into  the  clear 
depths,  catch  glimpses  of  towers  and  far-shining 


Chau- 
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knights  and  peerless  dames  that  waver  and  are  gone. 
Ts  it  a  world  that  ever  was,  or  shall  be,  or  can  be, 
or  a  delusion?  Spenser's  world,  real  to  him,  is  real 
enough  for  us  to  take  a  holiday  in,  and  we  may  well 
be  content  with  it  when  the  earth  we  dwell  on  is 
often  too  real  to  allow  of  such  vacations." 

1.  Why  has  Spenser  been  called  the  "poet's  poet"? 

VIII,  106. 

2.  Note  that  he  was  temperamentally  unfit  for  the 

government  position  assigned  him  in  Ireland, 
although  his  prolonged  sojourn  there  gave 
opportunity  for  writing  and  the  wild  and  rug- 
ged scenery  of  the  country  strongly  appealed 
to  his  poetic  sense. 

3.  With  what  object  was  the  Fccrie  Queene  under- 

taken?   VIII,  107;  116. 

4.  Read  the  first  canto,  Part  VIII,  117. 

5.  Spenser's  command  of  poetic  language  is  appar- 

ent in  many  a  stanza,  as  for  example,  in  the 
one  describing  the  hermitage.  Stanza  34, 
VIII,  123. 

6.  See  how  vivid  is  the  description  of  the  abode 

of  Morpheus  in  stanzas  39-43. 

7.  The  Epithalamion,  written  to  celebrate  his  mar- 

riage, is  probably  Spenser's  more  perfect  pro- 
duction and  one  of  the  finest  wedding  hymns 
in  any  language.  VIII,  in. 

Jttilton 

HERE  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest  tests, 
which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  have  proved 
true,  and  which  are  visibly  stamped  with  the  image 
and  superscription  of  the  most  High.  Of  these  was 
Milton.  Certain  high  moral  dispositions  Milton  had 
from  nature ;  he  sedulously  trained  and  developed 
them  until  they  became  habits  of  great  power.  Mil- 
ton's power  of  style  has  for  its  great  character  ele- 
vation, which  clearly  comes  in  the  main  from  a  moral 
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quality  in  him  —  his  pureness.  How  high,  clear,  and 
splendid  is  his  pureness;  and  how  intimately  does 
its  might  enter  into  the  voice  of  his  poetry!  What 
gives  Milton's  professions  such  a  stamp  of  their 
own  is  their  accent  of  absolute  sincerity.  In  this 
elevated  strain  of  moral  pureness  his  life  was  really 
pitched  ;  its  strong  immortal  beauty  passed  into  the 
diction  and  rhythm  of  his  poetry." 

i.  Why  has  Milton  appropriately  been  called  "the 
scholar's  poet"? 

2.  What  was  the  course  of  his  life?    VIII,  127. 

3.  What  was  his  greatest  poem  and  how  has  it 

been  compared  with  other  English  produc- 
tions ? 

4.  The  general  reader  will  find  it  easier  to  approach 

Milton  through  his  shorter  poems.    VIII,  130. 

5.  Comus  is  a  masque.    Those  who  find  the  poet's 

style  ponderous  may  grow  familiar  with  him 
in  this  readable  and  delightful  production. 
VIII,  137. 

6.  Milton's  sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect  in 

our  language. 


of  tfte  Artificial 

"3|\  GETS   no   longer   wrote  naturally,  but  arti- 

2||*P    ficially,    with    strange    and    fantastic    verse 

forms  to  give  effect,  since  fine  feeling  was  wanting." 

1.  Note  that  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eigh- 

teenth century,  polished  expression  was  given 
precedence  over  context. 

2.  Dryden  was  politician,  poet,  dramatist  and  con- 

sequently never  achieved  greatness  in  any  of 
these  capacities.     Part  VIII,  153. 

3.  Dryden  was  greatest  in  his  keen  use  of  satire. 

4.  Why  of  necessity  must  the  popularity  of  satire 

be  short-lived  ? 

5.  Alexander's   Feast  is  best  known  of  Dryden's 

short  poems.     VIII.  159. 

6.  What   harrowing  obstacles   did    Pope   have   to 

contend  against  throughout  life?    VIII.  164. 


7.  The  story  of  Eloise  and  Abelard  is  one  of  the 

most  tragic  loves  history  records.   VIII,  166. 

8.  The  Essay  on  Man  abounds  in  pithy  sentences 

for  which  the  poet  was  famed.   VIII,  171. 

€f)e  Romantic 


CHE  romantic  movement  was  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  classicism  which  had  preceded  it. 
The  romantic  poets  appeal  to  the  imagination  —  not 
to  the  reason.  Realities  are  forgotten  and  ideals 
take  their  place.  Mankind  rather  than  certain  social 
strata  absorbs  their  interest;  variety  pervades  their 
poems  instead  of  sameness  of  theme  and  treatment  ; 
nature  has  place  over  court  and  drawing  room  ;  the 
simple  people  are  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  Thomson's  Seasons  was  noteworthy  in  that  it 

marked  a  reaction  against  the  artificial  treat- 
ment of  nature  by  the  classical  poets  and  a 
return  to  the  wholesome  spirit  of  Chaucer's 
period.  VIII,  174. 

2.  What    advantages    is    each    Season    shown    to 

present  ? 

3.  Gray's  Elegy  has  been  called  the  "best-known 

poem"  in  English  Literature.   VIII,  185. 

4.  What  general  said  :  "I  would  give  more  to  have 

written  that  poem  than  to  take  Quebec  to- 
morrow." 

5.  The  simple  folk  of  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 

lage could  never  have  won  the  attention  of 
Dryden  or  Pope.  VIII,  191. 

6.  Burns,  the  people's  poet,  was  rarely  gifted.  What 

contradictions  are  to  be  found  in  his  life? 
VIII,  196. 

7.  Why  have  his  poems  retained  their  popularity? 

8.  In  what  respects  was  Byron  great?   VIII.  208. 

9.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  is  full  of  quiet  tragedy. 

VIII.  215. 

10.  None  has  ever  voiced  the  restless  spirit  of  the 

wind,  the  drift  of  the  clouds,  the  glory  of  dawn 

and  sunset  more  truly  than  Shelley.  VIII,  225. 
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11.  In  The  Cloud  this  sympathetic  understanding  of 

nature  may  be  felt. 

12.  Shelley  is  believed  to  have  revealed  himself  to 

some  extent   in   The  Sensitive  Plant.      Part 
VIII,  233. 

13.  Keats  died  when  but  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

His  poems  testify  to  his  great  genius.    VIII, 
236. 

14.  Leigh  Hunt  is  remembered  most  often  for  his 

Abou  Ben  Adhem.    VIII,  248. 

15.  Wordsworth  in  fuller  measure  than  other  poets 

has  shown  man  how  nature  responds  to  his 
moods. 

16.  What  is  the  burden  of  the  Intimations  of  Im- 

mortality?   VIII,  268. 

€f)e  Victorian  JBoetg 

IO  PERIOD  of  the  world's  history  has  shown 
such  progress  along  all  channels  of  human 
development  as  the  Victorian  Age.  Prose  writers 
of  varied  gifts  appealed  to  an  ever  increasing  read- 
ing public  made  critical  by  improved  and  extended 
educational  facilities.  Two  great  lights  and  many 
of  lesser  magnitude  made  the  age  resplendent  with 
song.  Tennyson  and  Browning  for  sixty  years  pro- 
duced a  plenteous  store  of  poetry ;  while  they  wrote 
for  approximately  the  same  length  of  time  and  simul- 
taneously, they  had  little  in  common.  Tennyson 
was  thoroughly  English  and  found  his  themes  in 
his  own  land,  among  various  English  classes.  Brown- 
ing was  a  man  of  the  world  and  found  subjects  for 
his  poems  in  every  clime,  among  many  varieties  of 
people.  Tennyson  excelled  in  melody  of  verse,  in 
accurate  observation,  in  fine  use  of  language  ;  Brown- 
ing was  careless  in  choice  of  language,  not  inoften 
coining  a  word  to  fit  his  purpose  and  he  gave  slight 
heed  as  a  rule  to  rhymical  values.  Tennyson  reveals 
to  us  his  own  struggle  with  doubt;  Browning  carries 
us  beyond  the  realm  of  doubt  by  his  overwhelming 
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optimism.  Tennyson  was  accepted  by  the  people  at 
once;  Browning  was  made  the  subject  of  wit  and 
caustic  criticism  for  years  and  only  in  recent  times 
has  he  come  to  be  widely  appreciated. 

TENNYSON. 

1.  What  in  the  main  \vere  the  general  controlling 

incidents  in  Tennyson's  life?    VIII,  276. 

2.  In  the  poem  called  The  Flower,  Part  VIII,  285, 

Tennyson  is  believed  to  have  characterized 
the  reception  given  his  style  of  writing. 

3.  No  foreign  princess  arriving  in  any  country  was 

ever  greeted  by  more  cordial  verse  than  Ten- 
nyson's Welcome  to  Alexandra.  VIII,  286. 

4.  Of  all  his  poems,  which  is  best  known  to  the 

world  generally  today? 

5.  How  is  Browning's  style  characterized?    VIII, 

296. 

6.  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  is  true  to  the  facts  as  history 

recounts  them  and  beyond  these,  the  spirit  of 
the  times  is  sharply  revealed.  VIII,  298. 

7.  Browning  occasionally  showed  how  great  was 

his  sense  of  musical  values.  A  few  moments 
will  convince  a  musician  that  the  Cavalier 
Tunes  are  adaptable  for  military  music  with- 
out change.  VIII,  309. 

8.  A  lyrical  perfection  is  apparent  in  Love  Among 

the  Ruins.     VIII,  312. 

9.  Swinburne  will  probably  never  have  a  large  body 

of  admirers,  in  spite  of  certain  fine  gifts. 
Why?  VIII,  315. 

10.  Experiencing  the  doubt  that  beset  his  age,  Ar- 

nold was  never  able  to  rise  above  it  as  did 
Tennyson.  VIII,  320. 

11.  Rossetti,  poet  and  artist,  was  a  mystic.     VIII, 

325- 

12.  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  are  familiar  to  all  Eng- 

lish readers.     Why  have  they  been  favorably 
received?    VIII,  331. 

13.  Read  The  Songs  of  Seven,  Part  VIII.  341. 


History  of  English  Literature,  Nocoll  &  Secombe; 
Dodd  Mead,  1907. 

History  of  English  Poetry,  Courtrope,  6v ;  Macmil- 
lan,  1895. 

English  Literature  during  the  Lifetime  of  Shakes- 
peare, Schelling;  Holt,  1910. 

Makers  of  Literature,  Woodberry ;  Macmillan,  1900. 
(Shelley,  Landor,  Browning,  Byron,  Arnold, 
Coleridge.) 

Four  Victorian  Poets,  Brooke ;  Putnam. 
(Rossetti,  Morris,  Arnold,  Clough.) 

A  Study  of  English  and  American  Poets,  Clark ; 
Scribner,  1900. 

History  of  English  Literature,  Long,  Ginn,  1907. 

NOTE  : — There  is  limitless  material  available  for  the 
study  of  English  Poetry.  First  of  all  should  be 
mentioned  the  writings  of  the  poets  themselves, 
from  Chaucer  to  Browning.  All  comprehensive 
histories  of  English  Literature  include  considera- 
tions of  these  writers,  and  for  each  has  been  writ- 
ten much  critical  material.  Besides  this  there  are 
works  limited  to  poetry  and  its  general  evolution 
and  expansion. 
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Whither  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue, 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As.  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast  — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'st  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart  : 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

—  William  Cullcn  Bryant. 
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American  iltfe  in  American 
Utterature 

MERICAN  literature  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  take  rank  with  the  great  literatures  of 
the  world.  As  our  painting,  sculpture,  music 
and  drama  still  give  indication  of  promise  rather 
than  fulfillment,  rarely  have  geniuses  arisen  among 
us  to  make  writing  a  fine  art.  However,  a  far- 
reaching  country,  rich  in  natural  resources,  pos- 
sessed of  wide  varieties  of  landscape  and  climate, 
offers  a  new  field  for  the  keen  observer  and  has 
supplied  the  arena  which  the  so-called  "American 
temperament"  has  evidently  needed.  The  possibili- 
ties of  commerce  and  industry  have  appealed  to 
men's  minds  far  more  than  library,  studio  or  sports, 
When  abundant  substance  has  been  acquired,  still 
the  absorbing  game  of  business  holds  men ;  chasms 
are  spanned  by  mighty  bridges,  mountain  ranges 
tunneled,  gigantic  projects  conceived  and  executed. 
As  a  result,  the  play  or  story  that  claims  the  interest 
of  the  hour  is  more  likely  to  be  one  that  breathes 
of  action  than  leisure.  Citizens  of  other  lands  who 
never  visited  our  shores  might  gain  definite  con- 
ceptions of  our  strenuous  activities  merely  from 
our  stories.  One  novel  catches  the  spirit  of  lum- 
bering and  pulses  with  echoes  of  creaking  snow, 
busy  ax  and  buzzing  saw.  Others  with  greater 
or  less  skill  delineate  life  around  mines,  fisheries, 


farms,  the  busy  marts  of  men  and  in  politics.  Some- 
times the  loosely  woven  plots  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  these 
forces  rather  than  these  introduced  to  give  a  back- 
ground for  the  story. 

Unified  interests  and  ideals  are  found  only  in 
sections  of  our  spacious  land,  aside  of  course  from 
patriotic  and  national  concerns.  Thus  we  have  a 
literature  of  New  England,  of  the  South,  and  are 
fast  acquiring  a  literature  of  the  West. 

Only  when  viewed  as  a  reflection  of  our  life  can 
American  literature  be  most  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Poe  is  least  American  of  all  our  writers  and  per- 
haps for  that  reason  less  read  at  home  and  most 
widely  abroad.  For  years  to  come,  however,  the 
vast  majority  of  American  readers  are  likely  to  find 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  their  literature  in  pro- 
portion as  they  find  it  embodying  the  essence  of 
American  spirit. 

General  £iirtoep 

1.  JJ^JHY  is  it  apparent  that  American  Colonial 
**f      literature  would  fail  to  appeal  to  Euro- 
peans ?    X,  248. 

2.  Note  that  Franklin  was  the  only  writer  of  im- 

portance before  the  Revolution. 

3.  What  themes  absorbed  writers  in  the  Revolu- 

tionary period?     X,  249. 

4.  How   did   Thackeray  characterize  Washington 

Irving? 

5.  What  setting  did  Cooper  give  his  stories?     X, 

250. 

6.  Who  is  least  American  of  our  writers?    X,  251. 
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7.  Was  Walt  Whitman  "un-American"?  X,  252. 

8.  How  is  Mark  Twain's  work  regarded  ?    X,  253. 

9.  What  general  lines  has  American  literature  fol- 

lowed ? 

10.  What  are  the  main  characteristics  of  our  litera- 
ture?   X,  254. 

American  fiction 

lf  "YfRVING  has  been  regarded  as  a  follower  of 
***     Goldsmith,  possessing  the  inimitable  power 
of  endowing  the   simplest  matters  with  ab- 
sorbing  interest   and    enlivening   them   with 
humor.  X,  286. 

2.  Note   that    aside    from    his    American    stories, 

Cooper  was  unsuccessful.     X,  304. 

3.  In  what  sense  may  he  be  called  the  "Walter 

Scott"  of  America?    X,  305. 

4.  Could  such  a  story  as  the  Deerslayer  have  been 

written  in  the  Old  World?  X,  306. 

5.  What  phases  of  life  attracted  Hawthorne?    X, 

323- 

6.  Observe    how    faithfully    peculiarities    of   New 

England  life  are  portrayed  in  the  House  of 
Seven  Gables.  X,  332. 

7.  Howells,  like  James,  portrays  American  life  as 

it  is,  with  all  its  newness  and  incompleteness. 
People  with  rapidly  acquired  wealth  and 
provincial  manner  often  serve  as  characters 
in  his  novels.  X,  466. 

8.  Boston  has  been  called  "a  condition  of  mind." 

It  is  this  mental  state  that  James  portrays 
with  subtle  irony  in  his  Bostonians.  X,  482. 
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9.  The  West  has  had  a  place  in  our  literature  only 
since  1870.  Bret  Harte  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  the  region  popular.  X,  489. 
10.  The  old  missions,  the  work  of  the  padres,  and 
the  mistaken  treatment  of  the  Indians  were 
topics  that  appealed  to  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
X,  498. 

American  $ortrp 

1.  ^IT^HE  poetry  of  Bryant  has  been  regarded  by 
^^     Americans  generally  as  cold  and  impas- 

sionate.    X,  365. 

2.  Longfellow's  My  Lost  Youth  embodies  impres- 

sions of  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  grew  up. 

X,  375- 

3.  Paul  Revere's  Ride  is  one  of  the  best  produc- 

tions suggested  by  incidents  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

4.  What    historical    foundation    had    Evangeline? 

X,  384- 

5.  Only  those  who  have  lived  where  a  long,  dreary 

winter  makes  spring  welcome  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  description  of  June  in  the  pre- 
lude to  Sir  Launfal.  X,  398. 

6.  Never  has  frost  and  its  delicate  traceries  found 

more  charming  expression  than  in  the  pre- 
lude to  the  second  part  of  this  poem. 

7.  Many    of   Whittier's    poems   could    have   been 

written  only  in  America.  Read  his  Grave 
by  the  Lake.  X,  424. 

8.  Thousands    of    Americans    could    read    Snow- 

Bound  intelligently.  Few  Europeans  would 
understand  many  incidents  included.  X,  427. 


; 
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9.  Joaquin  Miller  has  been  peculiarly  American. 
X,  450. 

10.  "O  Captain !  My  Captain !"  was  written  upon 

the  death  of  Lincoln.  X,  457. 

11.  Lanier  deplores  the  crushing  effect  of  greed  in 

his  Symphony.    X,  459. 

12.  In  no  country  has  religious  agitation  been  moie 

rife  in  generations  passed.    In  this  connection 
read  Odium  Theolgicum.  X,  462. 

$otoel£  Stealing  toitf)  American  3tife 

STORIES  OF  SOCIETY 

The  House  of  Mirth,  Edith  Wharton ;  The 
Chippendales,  Robert  Grant;  A  Modern  Chroni- 
cle, Winston  Churchill ;  The  Golden  House, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner ;  People  of  the  Whirl- 
pool, Mable  Osgood  Wright ;  A  Gentleman  of 
Leisure,  Edgar  Fawcett ;  The  Butler's  Story, 
Arthur  C.  Train. 

STORIES  OF  BUSINESS 
The  Railroad. 

The  General  Manager's  Story,  Herbert  E. 
Ilamblin;  The  Road  Builders,  Samuel  Merwin; 
The  Short  Line  War,  Merwin  and  Webster ;  The 
Empire  Builders,  Francis  Lyndc;  The  Hand- 
Made  Gentleman,  Irving  Bachcllor ;  Snow  on  the 
Headlight,  Cy  Warman. 
Lumbering. 

The  Whip  Hand,  Samuel  Merwin;  King 
Spruce,  Ilolman  F,  Day;  The  Blazed  Trail,  S.  E. 
White. 


Society 
Novels    | 


Shipbuilding. 

The  Master  Builders,  J.  E.  Dunning. 
Mining. 

Roger    Drake,    Captain    of    Industry,    H.    K. 
Webster. 
Factory. 

The    Portion   of   Labor,    Mary    F.    Freeman; 
Amanda  of  the  Mill,  Marie  Van  Vorst. 
The  Packing  House. 

The  Jungle,  Upton  Sinclair. 
The  Cattle  Ranch. 

The  Outlet,  Andy  Adams  ;  Reed  Anthony,  Cow- 
man, Andy  Adams;  The  Cattle  Baron's  Daugh- 
ter, Harold  Bindloss. 
The  Wheat  Ranch. 

The  Octopus,  Frank  Norris. 
Speculation. 

The  Pit,  Frank  Norris ;  Sampson  Rock  of  Wall 
Street,  Edwin  Lefevre ;  The  Banker  and  the  Bear, 
H.  K.  Webster. 

POLITICS 
The  Political  Boss. 

The  Boss,  Alfred  H.  Lewis ;  The  Man  Higher 
Up,  Henry  R.  Miller;  The  Ring  and  the  Man, 
C.  T.  Brady;  The  Plum  Tree,  D.  G.  Phillips; 
The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling,  P.  L.  Ford;  The 
Demagog,  W.  R.  Hereford;  Coniston,  Winston 
Churchill;  Through  One  Administration,  F.  H. 
Burnett. 
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Politics  and  Reform  Movements. 

Mr.  Crewe's  Career,  Winston  Churchill ;  The 
Ramrodders,  Holman  F.  Day;  The  District  At- 
torney, William  Sage ;  A  Spoil  of  Office,  Hamlin 
Garland. 
The  Reconstruction  Period  in  the  South. 

Red  Rock,  Thos.  N.  Page;  A  Fool's  Errand, 
A.  W.  Tourgee ;  John  March,  Southerner,  G.  W. 
Cable. 

NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 
Labor  and  Capital. 

The  Breadwinners,  John  Hay ;  The  Man  of  the 
Hour,  Octave  Thanet ;  John   Marvel,  Assistant, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page ;  A  Hazard  of  New  For 
tunes,  W.  D.  Howells;  A  Traveler  from  Altru- 
ria,  W.  D.  Howells ;  Looking  Backward,  Edward 
Bellamy;  The  Mutable  Many,  Robert  Bafr;  The 
Silent  Partner,  E.  S.  Phelps. 
The  Negro  Question. 

By  Inheritance,  Octave  Thanet ;  The  Marrow 
of  Tradition,  C.  W.  Chesnutt. 
Divorce. 

He  that  Eateth  Bread  with  Me,  H.  M.  Keays ; 
Let   Not   Man   Put   Asunder,   Bazil   King;   To- 
gether, R.   Herrick;  The  Undercurrent,  Robert 
Grant. 
The  Indian  Problem. 

Ramona,  Helen  H.  Jackson ;  The  Alan  of  Yes- 
terday, Mary  H.  Kinkaid;  The  Heritage  of  Un- 
rest, Gwendolen  Overtoil. 
Mormonism. 

The  Heritage  of  the  Desert,  Zane  Grey. 


National 
Prob- 
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HOULD  prose  fiction   be   included   in   the 
i  highest  category  of  the  literary  art?     Any 
doubt  on  such   a   subject  probably   arises 
from  the  ease  with  which  a  certain  skill  in  fiction 
may  be  attained  by  writers  not  remarkable  for  any 
high  qualities  of  intellect.     With  nothing  to  teach, 
with  no   philosophy  to  unfold,  with  no   extensive 
knowledge  of  life,  and  often  with  an  education  both 
narrow  and  defective,  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible 
for  men  and  women  to  write  novels  which  attract 
attention  and  secure  popularity.  But  such  examples 
are  misleading.     Between  the  productions  of  such 
writers  and  the  works  of  a  Meredith  or  a  Hardy 
there  is  the  kind  of  difference  which  exists  between 
the  smooth  and  even  verse  of  the  minor  bard  and 
the  poetry  of  Shelley,  the  clever  dialogue  of  the 
modern  playwright  and  the  drama  of  Shakespeare. 
A  great  artist  can  make  a  great  thing  of  any  form 
of  art.     Prose  fiction,  in  the  hands  of  its  greatest 
masters,   has    proved   itself  a   vehicle    for  the   ex- 
pression of  the  most  serious  thoughts,  the  noblest 
visions,     the     profoundest     philosophic     teachings 
which  genius  can  communicate  to  the  world.     It 
has  displaced  the  drama  ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  in  time  displace  poetry,  too,  as  the  most  popu- 
lar  means  of  instructing  man  through  the  imagi- 
nation. 


"As  the  atmosphere  of  the  world  grows  greyer 
and  more  sombre  above  the  anxious  stress  of  mod- 
ern life,  he  who  can  relieve  the  stress,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  by  taking  men  out  of  themselves  into  some 
peopled  realm  of  fancy,  he  who  can  attract  the 
lonely  and  the  brooding  eye  from  self-contempla- 
tion to  the  spectacle  of  other  lives  even  though  they 
be  imaginary,  he  who  can  add  to  the  hard  prosaic 
daylight  of  commonplace  existence  one  brief  shaft 
of  sunlight  by  his  own  gift  of  gaiety  or  humor, 
has  a  work  to  perform  of  incomparable  value  to  his 
race,  in  the  right  performance  of  which  is  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  The  work  of  the  imaginative 
writer,  whether  poet,  dramatist,  or  novelist,  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary in  our  age  as  a  relief  from  grinding  labor,  as 
a  sedative  to  nerves  overstrung  in  material  pur- 
suits, as  a  means  of  quickening  those  finer  sympa- 
thies which  materialism  represses ;  and  it  is  because 
the  novel  thus  answers  an  increasing  need  in  mod- 
ern life  that  we  judge  its  destiny  to  be  secure  and 
immeasurable." — Dawson. 
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|HO  was  the  first  writer  of  English  fic- 
tion? IX,  1  86. 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  discover  he 

could  write  in  this  manner? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "novels  of  manner,  charac- 

ter and  incident"?  IX,  187. 


Early 

English 

Fiction 


4.  Wherein  lies  the  charm  of  Robinson  Crusoe? 

What  impresses  you  in  the  illustrative  por- 
tion cited  in  Part  IX,  188? 

5.  Who  first   produced   the   novel  of   sentiment? 

IX,  196. 

6.  What  prolific  novels  did  he  write? 

7.  What  later  novelists  belonged  to  the  school  of 

Richardson?  IX,  197. 

8.  Read  the  portion  of  Pamela  reproduced.  Would 

you  care  to  complete  it? 

9.  In  what  spirit  did  Fielding-  approach  the  writ- 

.  ing  of  fiction?   IX,  206. 

10.  What  other  writers  followed  in  his  style? 

11.  What   new    subjects    did    Maria    Edge  worth 

bring  into  fiction  writing?  IX,  225. 

12.  Jane  Austen  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lit- 

erary   women,    when    her    life    and    circum- 
stances are  taken  into  consideration.  IX,  226. 


£cott  ants  tfje 


HY  was  it  natural  that  Scott  should  turn 
to  the  past?  IX,  227. 

2.  Why  did  he  conceal  for  a  time  his  connection 

with  the  Waverley  novels? 

3.  Ivanhoe  is  a  tale  of  the  clays  of  Richard  the 

Lion-Hearted.  IX,  230. 


4.  The  visit   of  Queen   Elizabeth  to   Kenilworth 

Castle,  recounted  in-  Part  IX,  237,  is  histor- 
ical. It  is  believed  that  Shakespeare  as  a 
boy  saw  festivities  held  in  her  honor. 

5.  The  character  of  Amy  Robsart  is  one  of  the 

pathetic  ones,  not  only  in  this  story,  but  in 
history. 

6.  Do  you  regard  this  a  just  criticism  of  Scott: 

"He  sees  the  pageant  of  life,  but  not  its  mys- 
tery; tells  us  how  men  act,  but  not  how  they 
feel"? 

7.  The   following  novels   pertain   to   Scotch   life  : 

Waverley,  Legend  of  Montrose,  Old  Mortal- 
ity, Monastery,  Abbot,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
and  Castle  Dangerous.  These  have  to  do  with 
English  history:  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  Tal- 
isman, Betrothed,  Perveril  of  the  Peak,  For- 
tunes of  Nigel.  Three  have  to  do  with  Euro- 
pean life  :  Quentin  Dnrward,  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein,  Count  Robert  of  Paris. 


i. 


anti 


changes  characterized  the  first  half 
of  the   Nineteenth  century.     IX,  249. 

2.  How  has  the  popularity  of  Dickens  compared 

with  that  of  other  novelists?  IX,  250. 

3.  What  characteristics  found  in  Dickens'  writing 

are  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  life? 

4.  What  is  said  of  his  creative  ability? 

5.  What   reforms  were   furthered  by   his   stories? 

IX,  252. 
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6.  Upon  subsequent  writers,  what  has  been  his  in- 

fluence ? 

7.  Pickwick  Papers  was  one  of  the  first  novels  to 

call  for  a  larger  humanity  in  society.  IX,  253. 

8.  Which  of  Dickens'  characters  have  always  re- 

mained with  you? 

9.  A  visitor  to  the  study  of  Thackeray  once  found 

the  great  satirist  weeping  over  the  death  of 
Little  Nell.    IX,  264. 

10.  Is  Dickens  as  popular  now  as  formerly? 

11.  Compare  the  life  of  Thackeray  with  that  of  his 

great  contemporary.  IX,  269. 

12.  Which  of  these  two  novelists  has  revealed  him- 

self the  more  in  his  books?  IX,  270. 

13.  The  Newcomes  is  written  in  the  nature  of  a 

historical  novel.    IX,  275. 

14.  Which  novelist  do  you  enjoy  more? 


€f)e 


1.  ^i^HY  did   George   Eliot   adopt   a  nom   de 

*3s     plume?  IX,  283. 

2.  Where  were  her  first  stories  laid?  IX,  284. 

3.  In  what  particulars  does  she  excel?  What  nov- 

elist influenced  her  most? 

4.  Tom   and   Maggie  Tulliver   become   life  com- 

panions of  those  who  enjoy  her  books.  IX, 

285. 

5.  Silas  Marner  is  a  charming  story.  IX,  297. 

6.  George  Eliot  went  to  Italy  and  tried  to  get  into 

the  spirit  of  past  Florentine  life  before  writ- 
ing Romola.    IX,  291. 

7.  What  is  said  of  Meredith's  popularity?  IX,  334. 

8.  What  stories  did  he  write? 

9.  Read  the  illustrative  portion  reproduced  in  Part 

IX,  335- 


of  tfje  Social 


1.  ^ff^ICKENS  had  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field 
X*?     of  fiction.     He  was   followed  by  many 

writers. 

2.  What  induced  Reade  to  write  fiction?  IX,  308. 

3.  His  defects  are  conspicuous.     What  are  they? 

4.  Which  of  his  stories  is  most  widely  read  today  ? 

IX,  309. 

5.  Read    from    his    story:    Put   Yourself   in    His 

Place.  IX,  311. 

6.  What  varied  activities  absorbed  Kingsley?  IX, 

310. 

7.  Which  of  his  stories  have  proved  most  endur- 

ing? 

8.  What  criticism  did  Trollope  make  upon  the  fic- 

tion of  his  day?  Was  it  just? 

9.  Why  must   stories  written  with  a  purpose  be 

overdrawn  ? 

BULWER-LYTTON 

T.  Bulwer's  stories  are  in  the  nature  of  historical 
romances. 

2.  Which  is  best  known  among  them?  IX,  318. 

3.  To  what  extent  does  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ad- 

here to  history? 

4.  The  modern  statue  of  Nydia,  the  blind  flower- 

girl,  is  well-known. 

5.  Rienzi  and  Last  of  the  Barons  are  constantly 

read.     Do  these  stories  appeal  to  you  ? 
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has  Hardy  placed  his  stories?  IX, 


345. 


2.  How  do  his  conceptions  differ  from  many  of 

his  contemporaries? 

3.  By  what  means  has  he  given  his  stories  a  se- 

quence ? 

4.  Is  his  view  of  life  one  widely  prevailing? 

5.  Read   the  tale   of   the   Three    Strangers.      IX, 

347- 

6.  What  kind  of  novels  did  Stevenson  write?  IX, 

363- 

7.  In  what  did  he  excel? 

8.  Is  Kipling  holding  his  first  popularity? 

9.  Read  Tod's  Amendment.  IX,  365. 

10.  Is  there  much  truth  in  The  Blue  Jar?  IX,  371. 

fttntfy  fiction 

|HO    was    the    father   of    French    fiction? 

IX,  375- 
What  was  the  plot  of  Gil  Bias? 

Prevost's  novel  Manon  Lescaut  has  been 
adapted  and  made  the  basis  of  an  opera.  IX, 
382. 

What  fiction  did  Voltaire  write?  IX,  393. 

Do  Rousseau's  Confessions  carry  a  note  of  sin- 
cerity? IX,  403. 

Is  Hugo  read  today  as  much  as  formerly?  IX, 
409.' 

Judge  of  his  style  by  the  illustrative  portion  — 
The  Wild  Man  in  his  Lair.  IX,  410. 


8.  George  Sand  is  one  of  a  very  few  women  to 

attain  a   permanent  place  in   literature.   IX, 
423- 

9.  Read  The  Ploughman  and  the  Child.    IX,  427. 

10.  What  kind  of  stories  did  Dumas  write?  IX,  431. 

11.  Who  is  greatest  of  French  novelists?  IX,  443. 

12.  Which  of  his  novels  are  best  known?  IX,  446. 

13.  Zola    belongs    to    the    school    of    naturalistic 

writers.    IX,  453. 


European 


I-  ^f^|HO  is  the  great  writer  of  Polish  fiction? 

i£r    IX,  463. 

2.  Read  his  description  of  a  bull  fight.     IX,  464. 

T,.  Who   are   foremost   among   Russian    novelists? 
IX,  476- 

4.  What  social  reform  did  Turgenieff  hasten?  IX, 

489. 

5.  Read  one  of  his  stories  reproduced  in  Part  IX, 

491. 

6.  What  social  class  latterly  absorbed  Tolstoi?  IX. 

509- 

/.  Read  his   recollections  of  his   childhood.     IX. 
513. 


Evolution  of  the  English  Novel,  Stoddard ;  Mac- 
millan. 

The  Historical  Novel,  Matthews ;  Scribner. 

The    Novel    of    Manners,    Morgan ;    Columbia 
Press. 

Study  of  Prose  Fiction,  Perry ;  Houghton. 
Makers  of  English  Fiction,  Dawson ;  Revell. 

Development  of  the  English  Novel,  Cross ;  Mac- 
millan. 

Some    Aspects    of    Thackeray,    Melville;  'Little 
Brown. 

English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,  Jus- 
serand.     London. 

Essays  on  the  Novel,  Jack;  Macmillan. 
English  Novel,  Lanier;  Scribner. 

Materials    and    Methods    of    Fiction,    Hamilton ; 
Baker-Taylor. 
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j^rOR  nearly  three  thousand  years  the  drama 
has  been  to  the  world  one  of  its  chief 
/•^  sources,  not  only  of  entertainment,  but  of 
culture  and  education;  nor  will  it  perish  from  the 
earth  so  long  as  human  institutions  shall  endure. 
Poetry  and  fiction  are  in  a  special  sense  the  forms 
of  writing  through  which  the  imagination  finds  ex- 
pression. The  essay  happily  lends  itself  to  reason, 
sentiment  and  humor ;  the  biography  and  history  to 
the  instinct  for  investigation,  arrangement  of  facts 
and  portraiture;  the  epic  to  narrative  or  to  the 
easy  flow  of  an  imaginary  or  semi-historical  stream 
of  events ;  the  ballad  to  the  instinct  for  imaginative 
setting  or  recitation  of  incidents;  the  lyric  to  the 
singing  impulse;  the  drama  to  the  deep  and  com- 
pelling instinct  to  give  action  an  expression  sug- 
gestive of  motion,  energy,  will,  fate;  to  convey 
through  it  the  tremendous  struggles  of  contending 
wills ;  or  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  weaknesses  and 
foibles  of  men,  their  shallow  conceits,  their  petty 
pride,  their  assumed  dignity ;  to  expose  to  merciless 
laughter  the  chasm  between  their  conventional  dig- 
nities and  their  pathetic  weakness.  And  these 
various  forms  of  literature  together  make  a  free 
and  full  showing  of  human  nature  and  the  hap- 
penings of  human  experience. 
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great  bulk  of  mankind,  merely  from 
their  situation  in  life,  or  from  their  inca- 
pacity  for  extraordinary  exertions,  are  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  circle  of  insignificant  opera- 
tions. Their  days  flow  on  in  a  succession  under  the 
sleepy  rule  of  custom,  their  life  advances  by  an 
insensible  progress,  and  the  bursting  torrent  of  the 
first  passions  of  youth  soon  settles  into  a  stagnant 
marsh.  From  the  discontent  which  this  occasions 
they  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of 
diversions,  which  uniformly  consist  in  a  species  of 
occupations  that  may  be  renounced  at  pleasure,  and 
though  a  struggle  with  difficulties,  yet  with  dif- 
ficulties that  are  easily  surmounted.  But  of  all  di- 
versions the  theater  is  undoubtedly  the  most  enter- 
taining. Here  we  may  see  others  act  when  we 
cannot  act  to  any  great  purpose  ourselves." — Schle- 
gel:  Dramatic  Art. 

€f)e  SDramatic  Satinet 

1.  JDOR  what  reasons  is  it  now  believed  that 
Jl    drama  is  one  of  the  most  ancient   arts? 

VII,  9- 

2.  What  primitive  peoples  are  studied  today  with 

a  view  to  understanding  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race? 

3.  Is  there  any  connection  whatsoever  between  an 

imitation  hunt  among  uncivilized  people  and 
a  modern  play? 

4.  What  relation  did  dancing  bear  to  early  drama? 

VII,  10. 

5.  Xote  that  the  Egyptians  developed  dances  imi- 

tating- waving  grains  and  grasses  or  the  rock- 
ing of  a  fisherman's  boat.     VII,  10. 
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6.  What  prevented  any  complete  dramatic  expres- 

sion among  the  Egyptians?     VII,   u. 

7.  Was    the    dramatic    form    known    among    the 

Hebrews? 

8.  What  people  first  developed  a  perfected  drama? 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  DRAMA 

3N  what  festivals  did  the  Greek  drama  origi- 
nate?    Ill,  i. 

2.  For  a   further  account  of  Dionysus,   refer  to 

Greek  Mythology,  Part  II. 

3.  When  was  the  Greater  Dionysia  held?     What 

phenomenon  of  nature  did  it  commemorate? 

4.  What  did  the  Lesser  Dionysia  celebrate?  111,2. 

5.  What  Greek  city  is  inseparably  associated  with 

the  great  Greek  plays?    Ill,  2. 

6.  What  innovation  did  Thespis  inaugurate? 

7.  How  highly  did  the  Athenians  value  attendance 

upon  these  plays? 

8.  What  competitions  were  held  prior  to  the  great 

celebrations  ?     Ill,   3. 

9.  How  was  the  expense  of  the  chorus  defrayed? 

10.  What  prizes  were  awarded  in  early  times  for 

the  best  comedy  and  best  tragedy?    Ill,  4. 

11.  What   is   the   probable   meaning  of   our   word 

tragedy?    VII,  12. 

12.  What    national    event    signalled    the    dawn    of 

great  literary  and  dramatic  excellence?    VII, 
13- 

THE  GREAT  TRAGEDY  WRITERS 

T.  Who  was  the  first  great  playwright  and  how 
many  of  his  plays  survive?  Ill,  4. 

2.  I"or  the  story  of  Prometheus,  refer  to  Greek 
Mythology^  Part  II. 


3.  Read    the   illustrative   portions   of   Prometheus 

Bound,  III,  6,  20. 

4.  Agamemnon  may  be  studied  in  part  or  entirety. 

Ill,   II. 

5.  What  is  known  of  Sophocles'  life?     Ill,  28. 

6.  How  many  of  his  plays  remain?     Ill,  29. 

7.  Antigone  is  a  beautiful  production  and  is  some- 

times   rendered    today   by    college    students. 
HI,  30. 

8.  What  was  the  plot  of  (Edipus  the  King?     Ill, 

34- 

9.  Who  was  the  third  and  last  of  the  great  Athe- 

nian tragedians?    111,43. 

10.  Upon  what  mythical  story  was  The  Bacchcc 
based?  Ill,  45. 

IT.  Ion  is  a  simple  story,  based  upon  a  plot  fre- 
quently found  in  Greek  writings.  Read  the 
beautiful  song  Ion  sings  as  he  purifies  the 
temple.  Ill,  41. 

12.  Medea,  III,  51,    and    Iphigenia,    III,    56,    are 

stronger  plays  and  are  more  frequently  read. 

13.  What  .led  to  the  decline  of  the  Greek  drama? 

HI,  85. 

14.  What   care  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  to  pre- 

serve  intact  the    productions   of   their   great 
tragedy  writers?     Ill,  84. 

GREEK  COMEDY 

1.  What  feature  of  the  early  festival  was  expand- 

ed into  pure  comedy?     Ill,  62. 

2.  What  function  did  the  chorus  serve? 

3.  Who  was  the  greatest  writer  of  comedy?    Ill, 

63- 

4.  What  gifted  writers  succeeded  him?  111,63,82. 

5.  \Vhat  was  the  plot  of  The  Birds?    Ill,  64. 

6.  Who  was  satirized  in  The  Clouds?    Ill,  70. 


1.  What  was  the  appearance  and  general  plan  of 

Greek  theaters?  Refer  to  the  illustration 
showing  one  restored. 

2.  Why   did  the  very   nature   of  these   structures 

determine  that  playwrights  must  of  neces- 
sity choose  well-known  themes  for  their 
plays?  VII,  14. 

3.  Was  there  any  attempt  at  scenery? 

4.  How  important  were  the  masks  worn  by  the 

actors  ? 

5.  What  purpose  did  the  buskins  serve?    VII,  15. 

6.  Would  it  be  possible  today  to  assemble  audi- 

ences that  would  watch  plays  such  as  those 
shown  in  Athens  from  dawn  until  night? 
How  do  you  explain  the  difference  in  dispo- 
sition ? 
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were    the    two    great    Latin    play- 
wrights?     IV,   139. 

2.  Note  that  twenty  of  Plautus'  comedies  survive. 

3.  To  what  extent  did  he  borrow  from  Greek  pro- 

ductions ?    IV,  145. 

4.  What  was  the  plot  of  The  Captives'?    IV,  146. 

5.  Which  is  considered    Terence's    best    comedy? 

IV,  173- 

6.  Why  did  plays  appeal  so  little  to  the  Romans? 

VII,  15. 

7.  What  changes  were  made  when  the  Greek  play 

was  brought  to  Rome?     VII,  16. 

8.  Read  what  is  said  of  the  construction  of  Roman 

theaters. 

9.  Explain  the  attitude  of  the  early  Church  toward 

plays.     VII,   17. 

10.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Fathers,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  writings  of  Tertullian?   VII,  18. 


Theaters1 

and 

Plays 


Drama  in  rlir  ^ifctile 

IOTE  that  the  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages 
sprung"  once  again  from  religious  worship 
and  had  no  connection  with  that  of  classical 
times.  VII,  20. 

2.  Why   did   the   priests   resort    to  dramatic    ex- 

pression  to   teach   religious   stories   and  be- 
liefs?    VII,  20. 

3.  What  biblical    stories   were    frequently   drama- 

tized?    VII,   21. 

4.  Was  use  of  scenery  attempted  ? 

5.  When  and  for  what  reasons  were  plays  finally 

forbidden  in  churches?     VII,  23. 

6.  What   responsibilities    regarding  miracle   plays 

did  the  guilds  assume?    VII,  24. 

/.  In  what  manner  were  they  presented? 

8.  How  was  amusement  supplied?    VII,  25. 

9.  What  accessories  were  thought  essential?  VII, 

26. 

10.  What  growing  need   did  the  Moralities  meet? 

VII,  27. 

11.  The  various  pageants  that  made  up  the  entire 

production  as  rendered  in  York  in   1415  are 
enumerated  in  VII,  28. 

12.  Read  the  Mystery  of  the  Three  Maries.     VII, 

32. 


i. 
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the  burden  of  plays  fell  no  longer 
upon  guilds  or  municipalities  but  upon 
private  individuals  or  companies,  what 
changes,  of  necessity,  were  made?  VII,  39. 


2.  Note  that  the  Comedy  of  Art  was  improvised, 

or  unwritten,  drama. 

3.  What  skeleton  was  provided  bv  the  manager? 

VII,  40- 

4.  To  what  extent  did  the  success  of  the  produc- 

tion    depend     upon     the    originality    of    the 
actors  ? 

5.  How   did    Riccoboni,    a    famous   Italian   actor, 

regard  this  kind  of  drama? 

6.  What  plots  were  used   repeatedly?     VII,  41. 

7.  What  stock  characters  do  we  find?     VII,  42. 

8.  When   were   women   first   seen   on   the   stage? 

VII,  43- 

9.  What  decided  difference  did  the  innovation  of 

the  curtain  bring?     VII,  43. 


Masques 
and 
Inter- 
ludes 


MASQUES  AND  INTERLUDES 

1.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Interlude??  VII, 

44. 

2.  Where  and  under  what  circumstances  were  they 

usually  given?     VII,  44. 

3.  The   manner   of   rendering  can  be   understood 

from  the  citation  from  the  play,  Sir  Thomas 
Moore.    VII,  45. 

4.  Who   was   the   greatest   writer   of    Interludes? 

VII,  47- 

5.  The  Four  P's  was  very  popular.     VII,  48. 

6.  Where  did  the  masque  originate?    VII,  55. 

7.  Read  accounts  of  elaborate  masques  given   in 

Florence  and  Venice.    VII,  56. 

8.  What   change   took   place   when   it   was    trans- 

planted to  England?     VII,  56. 
0-  Read     Jonson's     masque     Pan's    Anniversary. 
VII,  57- 
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is  the  theatre?"  demand  the  double 
basses,  in  a  growling  rhythm  ;  and  the 
thrilling  and  flashing  of  the  violins, 
leaping  from  point  to  point,  now  advancing,  now  re- 
treating, now  circling,  make  answer. 

"  'It  is  to  sit  in  darkness  and  look  on  light  ;  to  be 
isolated  in  one  of  a  thousand  cells,  and  yet  in  sympa- 
thetic company;  to  look  out  thence  undisturbed  and 
watch  the  life  of  the  world  with  all  its  manifest 
interests,  with  its  depths  and  its  heights,  its  suffer- 
ing and  its  success  ;  its  apathy,  its  failure,  its  de- 
spair. And  to  watch  it  no  longer  confused,  as  it 
seems  to  our  every-day  eyes  and  ears,  but  marvel- 
ously  ordered  and  disposed,  as  if  we  had  passed 
from  the  wild  forest  into  some  sweet  woodland  dale, 
where  the  flowers  were  defended  and  cared  for.  To 
follow  the  great  deeds  of  life,  as  it  were  by  the  aid 
of  some  subtle  commentator,  who  clears  our  diffi- 
culties without  letting  his  presence  appear.  To 
enter  into  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  bridge  the 
thought  of  the  engineer,  mount  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  poet  ;  aye,  and  crawl  too  with  crime, 
disgust,  degradation  ;  totter  with  enervation  and 
despair.  To  strive  with  the  toiler  and  not  grow 
weary  ;  scheme  with  the  criminal  and  not  be  stained. 
To  stand  before  the  King  awed  by  his  majesty,  and 
then  enter  his  private  study  and  see  what  is  behind 
that  outward  show  of  pomp.  .  .  . 

"And  the  clumsy  may  enjoy,  there  and  there 
only,  the  delights  of  the  dance,  the  infinite  delicacies 
of  motion  ;  he  to  whom  beauty  never  gave  aught  but 
a  contemptuous  side  glance  may  come  out  from  his 
shadow  and  bask  in  her  noonday  radiance  ;  and  he 
whom  society  found  too  uncouth  or  strange,  for 
want  either  of  frock-coat  or  an  air  to  wear  it,  may 
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pass  at  his  ease  among"  dukes  and  countesses ;  and  he 
whose  tongue  is  hobbled  may  engage  in  repartee         /  ^) 
with  the  wits  of  the  age.    Where  he  who  has  vainly       I 
tried  to  soar  on  the  poor  wings  of  his  own  ambition       [/ 
may  mount  bird-like  in  the  air ;  command  armies,       VI 
direct  kingdoms ;  flaunt  the  grandeur  of  priesthood  ;        \ 
rule  by  his  words  the  angry  crowd;  win  by  his 
smiles    the    most    delightful    sympathy ;    and    his 
thoughts  may  refine,  expand,  sweep  upward  with 
irresistible  beauty  and  force,  till  the  gates  of  pearl 
open  before  him  to  the  sounding'  of  cymbals  and  the 
thrilling-  of  lutes.     Or  if  he   fall,   it   shall  be  like 
Lucifer:  to  fall  with  terrible  uproar,  driven  forward 
by  the  hand  of  wellnigh  almighty  Gabriel  himself ; 
but,  unlike  Lucifer,  to  rise  again  next  day,  fresh  and 
unhurt,  to  attain  other  successes  by  following-  out 
new  paths."  — McLeod. 

Clisafcetfjan  2Drama 

THEATERS 

1.  ^Y^JHAT   was   the   condition   of   London   in 

*Z/  Elizabethan  days?    VII,  64. 

2.  Note   that    comforts   now    considered   ordinary 

were  lacking  in  England.    VII,  65. 

3.  What  indications  were  encouraging  for  the  fu- 

ture.   VII,  66. 

4.  Where  did  the  first  theatrical  companies  in  Eng- 

land play?    VII,  67. 

<$.  What  was  the  first  English  playhouse  called? 
VII,  68. 

6.  Where  were  Shakespeare's  plays  presented? 

7.  Read  what  is  said  of  the  interiors  of  these  play- 

houses.   VII,  69. 

8.  Note  the  manner  of  presenting  plays.    VII,  70. 

9.  For  what  reason  is  it  impossible  to  give  Shakes- 

pearean  plays   today   exactly   as   the   scenes 
were  written?    VII,  71. 

io.  Before  copyrights,  what  was  the  attitude  of  a 
manager  toward  the  plays  in  his  possession? 
VII,  73- 
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FORERUNNERS  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

1.  What    themes    appealed    to    early    Elizabethan 

dramatists?    VII,  74. 

2.  Who  were  aspiring  playwrights  in  London  when 

Shakespeare  came  there  from  Stratford? 

3.  Of  what  value  was  the  work  of  John  Lyly? 

VII,  75. 

4.  Read  the  citation  from  his  comedy  given  in  Part 

VII,  76. 

5.  Greene  and  Peele  followed  similar  modes  of  liv- 

ing.    VII,  83. 

6.  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  is  best  known  of 

Greene's  plays.     VII,  84. 

7.  Peele's  style  is  illustrated  in  The  Arraignment 

of  Paris.    VII,  91. 

8.  Except  for  the  eclipsing  genius  of  Shakespeare, 

Marlowe  would  be  more  widely  read  today. 
„  VII,  97- 

9.  Compare  his  play  found  in  Part  VII,  98,  with 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

10.  In  this  single  play,  how  much  did  Shakespeare 
owe  to  Marlowe  ? 

SHAKESPEARE 

What  facts  are  accepted  as  true  in  the  life  of 
Shakespeare?  VII,  108. 

Why  should  the  general  reader  avoid  the  num- 
berless treatises  of  Shakespeare  and  enjoy  his 
plays  instead?  VII,  no. 

To  what  extent  was  Titus  Andronicus  his  pro- 
duction ? 

4.  King  Lear  was  written  at  what  time  in  his  life? 

VII,  in. 

5.  What  idea  underlies  the  entire  play?    VII,  112. 
No  fearful    night   in    literature   stands   out   so 

forcefully  as  the  one  Lear  spends  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  storm  on  the  heath.  VII,  119. 
With  what  other  forbidding  nights  can  it  be 
compared  ? 
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7.  Under  what  circumstances  was  The  Tempest 

produced?    VII,  HI. 

8.  One  is  made  to   feel  the  harmlessness  of  the 

artificial  storm,  one  manifestation  of  magic 
power.     VII,  137. 

9.  Probably    no   creation    of   the    imagination    is 

more  real  than  Ariel. 

10.  How    do    you    explain    the    world's    wide    ac- 
ceptance of  Shakespeare's  writings  ? 

CONTEMPORARIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

1.  How  does  Ben  Jonson  rank  as  a  dramatist? 

VII,  149. 

2.  Which  of  his  plays  are  best  known?    VII,  150. 

3.  He  wrote  many  popular  masques.  VII,  56. 

4.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  invariably  discussed 

together  for  what  reason?    VII,  154. 

5.  What  plays  did  they  write?    VII,  155-165. 


i. 
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(HAT  were  the  drolls  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances were  they  produced?  VII, 


2.  When  were  the  theaters  reopened  in  England? 

3.  Why  was  it  impossible  for  the  drama  to  con- 

tinue where  it  had  broken  off  when  theaters 
were  closed  by  Parliament?     VII,  167. 

4.  Was  the  drama  of  this  period  national? 

5.  What  class  of  society  did  it  reflect? 

6.  Who  was  most  conspicuous  among  Restoration 

dramatists?    VII,  168. 

7.  What  plays  did  Congreve  write?    VII,  168. 

8.  The  portion  cited  from  The  Double  Dealer  is 

illustrative  of  these  plays.     VII,  169. 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY  DRAMA 

1.  Of  the  many  plays  produced  in  this  century  in 

England,  only  three  survive,  all  comedies. 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  life  of  Sheridan?  VII,  176. 

3.  What   enduring  comedies   did  he  write?  VII, 

177- 


4.  Sheridan's   style   is   illustrated   in   The   Rivals. 

VII,  178. 

5.  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  is  third  of 

these  comedies. 

FRENCH  DRAMA 

1.  What  important  periods  has  French  drama  ex- 

perienced?    VII,  215. 

2.  Who   were    greatest   among    the     Seventeenth 

century    dramatists? 

3.  Note  that  the  rules  governing  classical  drama, 

as  in  classical  art,  became  deadening.     VII, 
216. 

4.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  realists?  VII,  216. 

5.  Distinguish  between  them  and  the  naturalists. 

6.  What  plays  did  Corneille  write?     VII,  217. 

7.  Compare  Racine's  work  with  that  of  Corneille. 

VII,  277. 

8.  Who  was   greatest  of  French   dramatists — re- 

garded by  the  French  as  equaling  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare?     VII,  238. 

9.  What  plays  did  he  write?    VII,  240. 

10.  Portions  of  these  plays  are  given  in  Part  VII, 
244-262. 

GERMAN  DRAMA 

1.  What  was  the  first  important  German  comedy? 

VII,  317. 

2.  What  other  plays  did  Lessing  write? 

3.  Nathan  the   Wise   was   written   for   what  pur- 

pose?   VII,  318. 

4.  Note   the   comparison   drawn    between   Goethe 

and  Schiller.     VII,  331. 

5.  What  plays  did  Goethe  write?  VII,  333. 

6.  Many    regard    Goethe's   genius   as    revealed    in 

Faust  to  equal  that  of  Shakespeare.  VII,  337. 

7.  What  was  the  old  Faust  legend  and  who  had 

previously  treated  it? 
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8.  Schiller,  best  loved  of  Germany's  poets,  is  dis- 

cussed in  Part  VII,  354. 

9.  What  was  the  Willielm  Tell  legend? 

10.  This   play  is   given   in   Switzerland   each   year 
out  of  doors,  by  the  simple  people. 

Drama  of  £ot>an 

EAD    Maeterlinck's     opinions    regarding    the 
drama  of  today.     VII,  263. 

FRENCH  DRAMATISTS 

1.  What    is    meant    by    symbolism    in    literature? 

VII,  266. 

2.  Who  has  been  greatest  among  American  mys- 

tics? 

3.  Read  the  story  of  the  Blue  Bird.    VII,  268. 

4.  What   luxuries  and   what   happinesses   are   in- 

cluded?    VII,  270. 

5  Rostand's  important  plays  are  mentioned  in  Part 
VII,  274. 

6.  What  celebrated  actors  and  actresses  have  pro- 

duced them? 

7.  For  information  regarding  the  historical  Cyrano 

de  Bergerac,  see  Part  IX,  375. 

8.  Under    what     circumstances    was    Chanticleer 

conceived  ? 

THE  ENGLISH  STAGE 

1.  What  indications  are  there  at  present  regarding 

the  drama  of  the  future?     VII,  195. 

2.  \Vith  what  themes  may  the  drama  cope?    VII, 

196. 

3.  What    far    reaching    influence    does    the    stage 

exert? 

4.  Who    is    foremost    among    present  day    play- 

wrights in  England?     VII,  197. 
z>.  His  style  is  characteristically  revealed  in  Part 
VII,  198. 
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6.  How  has  Bernard  Shaw  been  regarded?  VII, 

204. 

7.  How  does  he  regard  himself? 

8.  What  are  his  best  known  plays? 

9.  What  social  conditions  does  he  satirize  in  Get- 

ting Married? 

10.  How  do  you  interpret  the  conception  underly- 
ing The  Terrible  Meek?  VII,  212. 

ITALIAN  DRAMA 

1.  How  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  success 

of  a  play  in  one  Italian  town  is  no  indication 
of  the  reception  it  will  receive  in  another? 
VII,  283. 

2.  What   four  Italian  words  are  used  where  we 

use  the  general  term  play?  VII,  284. 

3.  Who  is  Italy's  leading  playwright? 

4.  What  temperamental  peculiarities  vitally  affect 

his  productions?  VII,  285. 

5.  His  strongest  plays  are  considered.    What  well 

known  actress  produced  them? 

6.  What  is  said  of  Brocco's  style?    VII,  286. 

7.  The   story   of   Francesca   da   Rimini   has   been 

treated  by  many  writers.     VII,  287. 

SCANDINAVIAN  DRAMA 

1.  Who  is  greatest  of  Scandinavian  playwrights? 

VII,  297. 

2.  What   social   condition   did   The   Doll's  House 

portray  in  merciless  light?  VII,  298. 

3.  How  is  this  play  presented  in  Germany?  VII. 

371- 

4.  Could    the    "miracle    of    miracles/'    in    Nora's 

words,  transpire,  as  the  situation  is  revealed 
to  us? 

5.  From  what  standpoint  did  Ibsen  see  the  world? 

Did  he  deal  with  universal  problems? 
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1.  What  conditions  in  Germany  hamper  free  dra- 

matic expression?  VII,  371. 

2.  What  are  the  tenets  of  the  Naturalistic  School? 

VII,  372. 

3.  With  what  movement  in  Germany  has  Suder- 

mann  been  identified?  VII,  373. 

4.  Read  The  Joy  of  Living.  VII,  374. 

5.  What  is  said  of  Hauptmann?  VII,  380. 

6.  What  is  symbolized  in  The  Sunken  Bell?  VII, 

38i. 

7.  Compare  the  sprites  of  Hauptmann  with  those 

of  Shakespeare.     VII,  383. 

8.  How  does  this  play  impress  you? 


Shakespeare's  Predecessors,  Symonds. 

Shakespeare  and  His  Predecessors,  Boas. 

English  History  in  Shakespeare's  Plays,  Warner. 

Studies  in  Shakespeare,  White. 

Folk-Lore  of  Shakespeare,  Dyer. 

Shakespeare  —  His  Mind  and  Art,  Dowden. 

Life  of  Shakespeare,  H.  R.  Mabie. 

Shakespeare's  England,  Winter. 

The  People  for  Whom  Shakespeare  Wrote, 
Warner. 

The  Boy  Shakespeare,  Rolfe. 

Judith  Shakespeare,  Wm.  Black.     A  novel. 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  Macaulay  ; 
Essays,  Vol.  IV. 

Appreciation  of  the  Drama,  Caffin  ;  Doubleday 
Page. 

A  Study  of  the  Drama,  Matthews  :  Scribner. 

Technique  of  the   Drama,   Price  ;   Brentano. 

The  Theater,  Hastings  ;  Lippincott. 

History  of  Theatrical  Art,  5  vols.  ;  Duckworth. 
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all  the  arts,  music  is  the  most  potent. 
It  can  appeal  to  more  people  and 
move  their  emotions  more  strongly  than 
any  known  human  means  of  expression.  It  is  able 
to  bring  about  subtle  shades  of  feeling-  which  the 
most  carefully  selected  words  are  powerless  to 
convey.  And  it  can  lead  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  to  regions  far  removed  from  everyday  life." 


I.    <£arip   CJurcf) 

HY  has  music  developed  more  slowly  than 
the  other  arts?    V,  225. 

2.  What  is  the  probable  origin  of  music?    V,  225. 

3.  Was   the    music    of   the    Hebrews   highly    de- 

veloped?   V,  225. 

4.  To  what  nation  can  we  trace  our  scale  system 

of  today  ?    V,  226. 

5.  How  may  Greek  music  be  characterized?  V,  226. 

6.  Why  is  it  correct  to  call  music  a  Christian  art? 

V,  226. 

7.  Why  was  a  new   form  needed  to  express  the 

religious  feelings  of  the  Christians  ?    V,  227. 

8.  What  place  did  musical  instruments  hold  in  their 

worship?     Y,  229. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a  liturgical  hymn?     V,  229. 
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10.  The  separation  of  the   Eastern   and   Western 

branches  of  the  Church  greatly  affected  their 
music.     Note  the  account  given.     V,  229. 

11.  Of  what  is  the  Catholic  liturgy  composed?    V, 

229. 

12.  Observe   the   distinction   between  the  office  of 

Mass  and  the  musical  form  known  by  that 
name.    V,  230. 

13.  What  does  Cardinal  Gibbons  say  of  the  office 

of  Mass?    V,  231. 

14.  What  is  a  Gregorian  chant  or  Plain-song?    V, 

233- 

15.  Why  is  it  the  purest  church  music  in  existence? 

V,  234. 

16.  Read  the  description  of  the  early  church  singing 

schools.    V,  235. 

17.  What  is  the  second  period  in  church  music?    V, 

236. 

18.  Note  that  all  early  music  was  melodic.    V,  236. 

19.  What  is  harmony?    Counterpoint?    V,  238. 

20.  What   excess   characterized   the   music   of   the 

period  known  as  "Age  of  the  Netherlanders"  ? 
V,  239. 

21.  How  was  the  spirit  of  the  Lutheran  church  re- 

flected in  its  music  ?    V,  248. 

22.  What  is  a  chorale?    V,  249. 

23.  Where  may  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Episco- 

pal Church  be  found  ?    V,  252. 

24.  What  are  the  three  different  ways  of  perform- 

ing service  in  the  English  church  ?    V,  253. 
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jECURE  several  biographies  of  Bach  and 
read  them  carefully.  You  cannot  under- 
stand the  purpose  and  style  of  this  great 
composer  without  a  clear  knowledge  of  his 
life  history. 

2.  What  is  a  cantata?     Read  the  account  of  the 

origin  and  development  of  Passion  music.    V, 
260. 

3.  Which  is  the  most  perfect  of  Bach's  Passions? 

V,  261. 

4.  Bach    was    the    greatest    organ    composer   the 

world   has   ever   produced.      What   was   the 
general  style  of  his  organ  works?    V,  257. 

5.  How  does  he  rank  as  a  composer?    V,  261. 

6.  Compare  the  life  of  Handel  with  that  of  his 

contemporary,  Bach.     V,  261. 

7.  What  was  Handel's  success  as  an  opera  writer 

and  manager?    V,  263. 

8.  What  incident  led  to  his  coming  into  disfavor 

with  George  I?     V,  264. 

9.  Read  the  reference  to  the  English  masque.    V, 

265. 

10.  Why  did  Handel  make  so  many  enemies  when 

directing  the  Opera?    V,  264. 

11.  What  forced  him  into  bankruptcy?    V,  264. 

12.  Define  an  oratorio.     Note  that  it  is  not  church 

music.     V,  265. 

13.  Strictly  speaking,  what  is   church  music?     V, 

265. 
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14-  In  what  branch  of  oratorio  writing  did  Handel 
excel?    V,  265. 

15.  Which  oratorio  best  displays  this  talent?     V, 

266. 

16.  Under    what    circumstances    was    the    Messiah 

written?     V,  266. 

17.  What  originated  the  custom  of  rising  during 

the  Halleluiah  chorus?  V,  266. 

18.  Note  that  Handel's  greatest  compositions  were 

written  after  he  was  fifty.     V,  266. 

19.  In  what  way  does  his  orchestration  differ  from 

that  heard  today?    V,  266. 

20.  How  may  Handel's  life  and   work  be   briefly 

summed  up?    V,  267. 

B. 

1.  Which  composers  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 

later  classical  school?    V,  268. 

2.  When  was  Haydn  born  and  what  is  the  story 

of  his  boyhood  ?     V,  268. 

3.  What   relation    did    Count    Esterhazy   bear    *o 

Haydn  ?    V,  270. 

4.  Why  was  he  summoned  to  London  ?    V,  270. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "musical  form"?  V,  270. 

6.  In  what  forms  did  Haydn  write?    V,  270. 

7.  Distinguish  between  sonata,  concerto,  trio  and 

symphony.    V,  270. 

8.  Which    is    perhaps   the    most   refined    form    of 

music?    V,  271. 

9.  Note  the  influence  of  folk-music  upon  Haydn's 

themes.    V,  271. 
10.  What  are  his  best  known  oratorios?    V,  271. 
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12. 

13- 
14- 


1  8. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23- 

24. 

25- 


What  dramatic  incident  marked  his  last  public 
appearance?  V,  271. 

Compare  his  Masses  with  those  of  Bach.  V, 
271. 

If  possible  read  the  texts  of  The  Seasons  and 
The  Creation. 

Read  the  sketch  of  Mozart's  life.    V,  272. 

At  what  age  did  he  begin  to  compose?    V,  272. 

What  is  said  of  his  early  concert  tours  ? 

His  sister  was  also  a  great  concert  player.  Did 
she  become  such  a  genius  as  he?  V,  272. 

Read  concerning  his  life  in  Salzburg  and  the 
vicissitudes  that  followed.  V,  274. 

Did  Mozart's  sufferings  affect  the  general  tone 
of  his  work?  V,  276. 

Where  did  he  die  and  under  what  circum- 
stances? V,  276. 

To  what  three  operas  is  Mozart's  fame  chiefly 
due?  V,  276. 

Mozart  was  not  a  reformer.  What  was  the 
general  character  of  his  work?  V,  278. 

Beethoven  was  the  last  of  the  composers  of  the 
classical  school.  What  were  the  surround- 
ings of  his  early  life?  V,  279. 

What  is  said  of  his  personal  habits  and  appear- 
ance? V,  280. 

With  what  great  composer  did  Beethoven  study 
in  Vienna?  V,  280. 

Characterize  his  early  writings.    V,  280. 

In  what  ways  did  he  excel  all  others  in  com- 
posing? V,  281. 

Where  may  the  best  clue  to  his  individuality  be 
found?  V,  281. 
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29.  What  great  tragedy  affected  his  whole  life?    V, 

282. 

30.  Did  this  influence  his  life  work?     V,  282. 

31.  Notice  his  manner  of  composing.    V,  282. 

32.  Beethoven  was  the  first  to  express  all  forms  of 

emotion  in  his  music.     What  was  his  skill  in 
depicting  passion?    V,  283. 

33.  Into  what  three  periods  may  his  work  be  di- 

vided?   ¥,284. 

34.  Why  is   it  easier  to  trace  his  development  in 

his  sonatas?    V,  284. 

35.  In  what  way  do  they  anticipate  the  Romantic 

school  of  music?    V,  285. 

36.  Who  were  the  other  classical  composers?     V, 

285. 

37.  Read  the  description  of  his  Ninth  Symphony. 

V,  285. 

38.  What  was  his  one  opera  and  how  was  it  re- 

ceived by  the  public?    V,  286. 

39.  Wherein  does  the  style  of  his  later  compositions 

differ  from  that  of  his  earliest  writings?    V, 
288. 

40.  Briefly,  what  did  Beethoven  accomplish  for  the 

art  of  music  ?    V,  288. 


III.    €f)e  Romantic  Jbc&ool  of 


HAT    was    the    Romantic    movement    in 
music?     V,  289. 

2.  How  were  opera  and  song  connected  with  the 

new   movement?     V,   289. 

3.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  define  Romanticism?    V, 

289. 


Read  the  story  of  Weber's  life.    V,  290. 
How  is  his  early  training-  reflected  in  his  com- 
positions ? 

Name  several  of  his  operas.    V,  291. 
Der  Freisc hills   is    one    of   the    most   popular 

operas  heard  today.     Read  the  story  of  its 

plot. 

What  is  the  nature  of  Euryanthe?    V,  292. 
What  three  phases  of  romanticism  are  shown  in 

Obcronf 
Under  whom  did  the  Romantic  school  of  opera 

reach  its  climax?    V,  293. 
What  is  a  German  Lied?    V,  293. 
Schubert  was  the  most  successful  composer  in 

this  form.    Name  some  of  his  beautiful  songs. 
Read  the  sketch  of  his  life.    V,  293. 
In  what  three  forms  does  the  art  song  exist? 

V,  295. 

Why  were  Schubert's  song's  so  little  known  to 
the  singers  of  his  time? 

How  would  you  characterize  his  piano  com- 
positions? V,  295. 

By  whom  was  the  piano  invented  and  from  what 
characteristic  did  it  take  its  name?  V,  296. 

Note  how  its  development  has  affected  piano 
music. 

What  was  Bach's  criticism  of  the  piano?  V,  297. 

Read  the  account  of  Schumann's  struggle  for 
a  musical  education. 

2T.  How  did  his  marriage  with  Clara  Wieck  affect 
his  work?    V,  299. 

22.  What  accident  led  to  his  adopting  composition 
as  his  life  work? 


8. 
9- 

10. 
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13- 
14. 

15- 

16. 


18. 
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23.  What  has  one  musical  critic  said  of  his  melo- 

dies?   V,  299. 

24.  Note  that  Schumann  was  famous  as  a  critic  as 

well  as  a  composer. 

25.  His  best  qualities  are  found  in  his  songs.    How 

does  he  rank  as  a  song-writer  ?    V,  300. 

26.  The  story  of  Mendelssohn's  life  is  one  of  great 

contrast  to  that  of  most  composers.  Was  the 
even  tenor  of  his  life  reflected  in  his  music? 
V,  301. 

27.  His  reputation  as  a  composer  was  established  in 

what  city? 

28.  Why  was  his  manner  of  living  possibly  detri- 

mental to  his  work?     V,  303. 

29.  Which  of  his  Songs  without  Words  have  stood 

the  test  of  time  ?    V,  304. 

30.  Note  that  his  fame  today  depends  upon  his  ora- 

torios and  not  upon  his  piano  music. 

31.  What  is  the  story  of  Chopin's  life?    V,  305. 

32.  Poland's   tragic   struggle    for   independence    is 

strongly  reflected  in  the  compositions  of  the 
zealous  patriot.  V,  306. 

33.  What  is  a  polonaise?    A  mazurka?    V,  307. 

34.  How    may    classic    be    distinguished    from    ro- 

mantic music?    V,    285,289. 

IV.    €f)e  programme  £cf)ool  of  Jftugic 

1.  ^VI^HAT  is  meant  by  programme  music,  or 

fiCX     "music  with  a  poetic  basis"?    V,  308. 

2.  Note  that  it  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

3.  What  is  the  final  test  of  all  music?     V,  308. 

4.  Who  was  the  most  original   composer  of  this 

school?    V,  309. 


5-  How  did  Berlioz  display  his  love  of  the  bizarre 
in  his  compositions? 

6.  Observe  that  his  personal  characteristics  are  re- 

flected in  his  work. 

7.  Which    of    his  compositions  may    be    said    to 

mark  the  beginning  of  the  programme  idea? 

V,  310. 

8.  Read  the  description  of  "An  Episode  in  the  Life 

of  an  Artist."    V,  310. 

9.  What  is  an  "ode  symphony"?    V,  311. 

10.  Read    Byron's   "Childe    Harold's    Pilgrimage," 

which  is  the  basis  of  one  of  his  odes. 

11.  How  do  the  operas  of  Berlioz  compare  with  his 

orchestral  works?    V,  312. 

12.  Read  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Liszt.    V,  312. 

13.  What  was  his  early  success  as  a  pianist? 

14.  Note  how  one  of  his  pupils  described  his  play- 

ing.   V,  313. 

15.  Liszt  was  fond  of  social  triumphs.    What  amus- 

ing  incident  is  told   of  his   departure   from 
Berlin?    V,  314. 

16.  Into  what  two  divisions   do   his  compositions 

fall? 

17.  What  is  said  of  his  transcriptions? 

18.  Read  the  beautiful  programme  of  his  Preludes. 

v,  315- 

19.  How  is  Liszt  the  man  characterized? 


References   for  outside  reading  on  Early  Church 

Music. 
Dickinson:      Study   of    Music    in   the    History   of 

Western  Church. 

Naumann :    History  of  Music,  Vol.  I. 
H.  Smith  :    World's  Greatest  Musicians. 
Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works. 
Chorale  Book  for  England. 

References  for  study  of  the  Classical  Composers. 

Dickinson :     History  of  Music,  Vol.  IV. 

Parry :    Art  of  Music. 

Rockstro:     Life  of  Handel. 

Stathem :     My  Thoughts  on  Music  and  Musicians. 

Runciaun :    Chapters  on  Old  Scores  and  Musicians. 

Townsend  :    Life  of  Haydn. 

Henderson  :    Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Prout:     Musical  Science. 

Jahn :    Life  of  Mozart. 

Grove's  Dictionary. 

References  for  study  of  the  Romantic  Composers. 

Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works. 

Dickinson  :     History  of  Music. 

Finck :     Song  and  Song  \Vriters. 

Oxford  History  of  Music,  Vol.  VI. 

Bie :    History  of  Piano  Playing. 

Weingartner:     The  Symphony  since  Beethoven. 

Schumann  :    An  Opus  Two. 

Lampardius  :     Life  of  Mendelssohn. 

Maitland:     History  of  Music  in  iQth  Century. 
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HILE  it  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  be  able 
to  attend  Grand  Opera  productions  in  large 
cities,  yet  each  can  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  plots  and  conditions  governing  the  composition 
and  the  story  of  the  best  operas  of  every  land. 
Opera  is  not  very  old,  the  first  opera  house  being 
built  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  musical  dramas  of  Wagner  are  based  upon 
old  Norse  sagas  and  are  meaningless  unless  studied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  mythology  as  well  as  music. 
The  naivete  of  the  tales  endows  them  with  undying 
charm  and  renders  them  utterly  unlike  operas  with 
modern  plots. 

We  are  likely  to  forget  that  some  people  express 
themselves  in  prose,  some  in  poetry ;  some  in  marble 
or  on  canvas ;  some  in  architecture ;  some  in  music ; 
yet,  one  and  all,  they  are  but  expressing  an  in- 
terpretation of  life.  To  know  something  of  the 
various  mediums  of  expression  is  like  having  a 
usable  knowledge  of  different  languages.  Each  one 
we  learn  opens  a  wider  vista  to  us  and  broadens  our 
mental  horizon  to  that  extent. 


The 

Delphian 

Course 


HERE   is  one  thing  connected   with   the 
world    of   music   that    stands    partly   out 
of  and  above  that  world :  namely,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  human  voice.     And  nowhere  is  vocal 
melody   so  perfectly   displayed   as   in   the  musical 
drama." 

1.  How  may  the  nationality  of  an  opera  be  de- 

termined?    V,  317. 

2.  What   are   the    distinguishing   features  of   the 

different  "schools"  of  opera?     V,  317. 

3.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bardi  Circle  and 

what  did  it  accomplish?     V,   317. 

4.  Distinguish   between    aria  and   recitative.     V, 


5.  How  does  music  differ  from  poetry  in  its  ef- 

fect upon  the  mind?    V,  318. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  opera  seria  and  opera  buff  a? 

V,  318. 

7.  Into  what  three  divisions  does  the  history  of 

opera  naturally  divide?    V,  318. 


CHE  origin  of  opera    varied    in    different 
countries.      Note    its    rise    in     Italy.      V, 

319. 

2.  When  was  the  first  opera  house  built?    V,  319. 

3.  In  what  did  Monteverde's  influence  upon  Ital- 

ian  opera  consist?     V,   319. 


4.  When  did  women  first  appear  as  public  sing- 

ers?   V,  320. 

5.  Read  concerning  the  work  of  Scarlatti.  V,  320. 

6.  What    excess    characterized    operas     of     this 

period?    V,  320. 

7.  Note  that   this   brought   about   the   decline   of 

Italian  opera.     V,  321. 

8.  It   is   generally  conceded   that   music   in   Italy 

has    deteriorated.     What    proves    this?     V, 
322. 

9.  What  was  the  character  of  Rossini's  operas? 

V,  322. 

10.  What  is  his  most  popular  opera?     V,  322. 

11.  Which  is  his  best  opera,  judging  from  a  musi- 

cal   standpoint?      V,    323. 

12.  Read  the  sketch  of  Verdi's  life.    V,  325. 

13.  What  great  genius  was  born  the   same  year? 

v,  325- 

14.  To  what  is  the  popularity  of  //  Trovatore  due? 

V,  326. 

15.  Note  Verdi's  remarkable  development,  as  dis- 

played in  his  later  operas.     V,  327. 

1 6.  Read  the  story  of  Ai'da.     For  what  great  cele- 

bration was  it  written?    V,  327. 

17.  In  what  respect  is  Verdi's  style  distinctly  Ital- 

ian?    V,  327. 

18.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new  school 

of  opera?     V,  328. 

19.  Read  the  plot    of    Cavalleria    Rusticana.     To 

what  has  its  success  been  due?    V,  328. 

20.  Puccini  is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 

the  new  school  of  opera.     Read  the  story  of 
La  Tusca. 

21.  Why  is  Madame  Butterfly  classified  as  opera- 

comlqucf     V,  334. 
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Course 


HEN    was    opera    first 
France?     V,  333. 

2.  What  amusing  report  is  given  by  one  who  wit- 

nessed an  early  French  opera?    V,  333. 

3.  Note  what  is  said  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jean 

Baptiste  de  Lully.     V,  334. 

4.  Trace  the  development  of  opcra-comique.     V. 

335- 

5.  To  what  did  the  visit  of  an  Italian  buflfa  com- 

pany in  Paris  lead?    V,  335. 

6.  Read  the  sketch  of  Gluck's  life.     V,  335. 

7.  Briefly,  what  were  Gluck's  reforms  and  why- 

did  he  experience  such  difficulty  in  gaining 
popular  favor?    V,  335. 

8.  Read  the  story  of  his  opera  Orpheus  and  Eury- 

dicc,  which   is  one  of  unusual  beauty.     V, 

335- 

9.  Why   did    Gluck   have   so   much   trouble   with 

operatic  singers?    V,  336. 

10.  French  operas  are  difficult  to  classify.     What 

general  rule  is  given  for  their  classification  ? 

V,  337- 

11.  Cherubini   is   the   first  important   composer   of 

the   modern    French    school.     Read   the   ac- 
count of  his  work.     V,  337. 

12.  Read  the  plot  of  his  opera  The  Water  Carrier. 

V,  338. 

13.  What  operas  mark  the  climax  of  French  grand 

opera?    V,  338. 

14.  How    may   the   work    of   Meyerbeer   be    char- 

acterized?    V,  339. 

15.  Les  Huguenots  is    found   in  the   repertoire   of 

every   opera  company.     Read   its   story.     V, 
339- 
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16.  Who  is  the   most   representative  composer  of 

the  modern    French   school?     V,  341. 

17.  Read  the  story  of  his  masterpiece,  Faust.  Why 

is  its  German  title  Marguerite  more  appro- 
priate?   V,  343. 

18.  Camille  Saint-Saens  was  the  most  versatile  of 

composers.     In  what  branches  of  music  do 
his  compositions  extend?    V,  343. 

19.  Read  the  story  of  his  operas.    V,  344. 

20.  Why   is   Mignon    so   deservedly   popular?     V, 

346. 

21.  Read  the  story  of  Bizet's  Carmen.     V,  347. 

22.  How  do  the  operas  of  Massenet  rank?     Read 

the  account  of  his  opera.    V,  348. 

23.  What  is  the  condition  of  French  music  today 

and    in   what   does   its   hope  for   the   future 
lie?     V,  349. 


German 


IHY   did    German    opera    develop    more 
slowly  than  that  of  Italy  and  France? 

V,  351- 

What  was  the  singspiel?    V,  291,  351. 
What  is  said  of  Handel's  operas?    V,  263. 
Why  are  they  not  presented  on  the  stage  to- 

day?   V,  263. 
What  was  the  emperor's  criticism  of  Mozart's 

opera  The  Abduction?     V,  275. 
What  are  his  three  great  operas?     Read  the 

story  of  their  plots.     V,  277. 
Why  is  The  Magic  Flute  so  popular  in  Ger- 

many?    V,  277. 
Weber  was  the  first  composer  of  German  Ro- 

mantic opera.    Why  did  Romanticism  appeal 

so  strongly  to  him?    V,  290. 


4.  Read  the  account  of  his  three  great  operas. 

V,  291. 

5.  Who  are  some    of    the    well-known    German 

composers  of  today?    V,  352. 

6.  The   story  of  Goldmark's   Queen  of  Sheba  is 

not  based  upon  historical  fact.     Note  the  re- 
production of  its  plot.    V,  352. 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  operas  of  Humperdinck? 

V,  354- 

8.  Hansel  and  Gretel  is  an  opera    for    children. 

Read  its  charming  story.    V,  354. 

9.  Who  is  the  central  figure  in  musical  Germany 

today?     V,  355. 

10.  Why   is  there  such  diversity  of  opinion  con- 
cerning his  operas?    V,  356. 


THE  MUSIC-DRAMAS  OF  WAGNER 

1.  Why    is    Richard    Wagner    the    most    difficult 

composer  for  the  musical  student  to  under- 
stand?    V,  357. 

2.  Read  the  sketch  of  his  life.     V,  357. 

3.  His  socialistic  sympathy  resulted  in  exile.  What 

noted  composer  came  to  his  relief?    V,  358. 

4.  For  what  purpose  was  the  opera  house  at  Bay- 

reuth  constructed?     V,  358. 

5.  What  was  Wagner's  conception  of  the  opera? 

V,  359- 

6.  How  did  he  secure  continuity  of  melody?     V, 

359- 

7.  What  are  leading-motives?    V,  359,  366. 

8.  Wagner    was    world-famed     as    a    conductor. 

What  is   said   of  his   manner  of  conducting 
rehearsals  ?     V,   360. 

9.  Note  that  he  would  not  allow  his  actors  to  re- 

spond to  curtain  calls.     V,  361. 


10.  Which  was  his  first  opera?     Which  the  most 

complex?     V,  361. 

11.  Why  is  there  no  Wagnerian  school  of  music? 

V,  361. 

12.  Read  the  story  of  Lohengrin.    V,  362. 

13.  Tristram  and  Isolde  has  been  called  the  "Romeo 

and  Juliet"  of  music.  Do  you  find  points  of 
similarity?  V,  363. 

14.  Upon  what  old  myth  is  the  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 

lung  based?    V,  365. 

15.  Of  what  four  parts  is  it  comprised?    V,  365. 

iT).  Note  the  sound  of  running  water  in  the  Rhine 
motif  and  how  it  develops  with  the  story.  V, 
365- 

17.  Read  the  story  of    Die    Walkure,    keeping    in 

mind  the  fact  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  great 
drama.  V,  369. 

18.  Siegfried  is  a  woodland   play;    note    that    its 

motives  suggest  the  sounds  of  nature.  V, 
373- 

19.  In  The  Twilight    of    the    Gods    the    complex 

drama  is  brought  to  a  close.  Observe  that 
ideas  suggested  in  the  other  three  sections 
are  here  completed.  V,  379. 

20.  What  was  Wagner's  conception  of  the  music 

of  the  future?    V,  384. 


Liszt's  Life  of   Chopin. 

Hadow:  History  of  Music. 

Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works. 

Mason :  Romantic  Composers. 

Amy  Fay:  Music  Study  in  Germany. 

Upton :   Standard   Symphonies. 

Apthorp:  Opera  Past  and  Present. 
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Upton :  Standard  Opera  Guide. 
Annelsey :  Standard  Opera  Glass. 
Apthorp:  Opera  Past  and  Present. 
Naumann:  History  of  Music,  Vol.  XI. 
Grove's  Dictionary,  see  article  on  Opera. 
Edwards:  The  Prima  Donna. 
Hogarth:  Memoirs  of  Musical  Drama. 
Henderson :    Richard    Wagner,    His     Life 

Dramas. 
Weston :  Legends  of  the  Wagner  Drama. 
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Ah,  to  build,  to  build ! 
That  is  the  noblest  art  of  all  the  arts. 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  but  images, 
Are  merely  shadows  cast  by  outward  things 
On  stone  or  canvas,  having  in  themselves 
No  separate  existence.    Architecture, 
Existing  in  itself,  and  not  in  seeming 
A  something  it  is  not,  surpasses  them 
As  substance  shadow.     Long,  long  years  ago 
Standing  one  morning  near  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
I  saw  the  statue  of  Laocoon 
Rise  from  its  grave  of  centuries,  like  a  ghost 
Writhing  in  pain ;  and  as  it  tore  away 
The  knotted  serpents  from  its  limbs,  I  heard, 
Or  seemed  to  hear,  the  cry  of  agony 
From  its  white,  parted  lips.     And  still  I  marvel 
At  the  three  Rhodian  artists,  by  whose  hands 
This  miracle  was   wrought.     Yet  he  beholds 
Far  nobler  works  who  looks  upon  the  ruins 
Of  temples  in  the  Forum  here  in  Rome. 
If  God  should  give  me  power  in  my  old  age 
To  build  for  Him  a  temple  half  as  grand 
As  those  were  in  their  glory,  I  should  count 
My  age  more  excellent  than  youth  itself. 
And  all  that  I  have  hitherto  accomplished 
As  only  vanity. 

— Henry  W .  Longfellow 


Carlp 


E  therefore  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
works  which  have  pleased  different  ages 
and  different  countries,  and  has  formed 
his  opinion  upon  them,  has  more  materials  and 
more  means  of  knowing  what  is  analogous  to  the 
mind  of  man,  than  he  who  is  conversant  only  with 
the  works  of  his  own  age  or  country.  What  has 
pleased,  and  continues  to  please,  is  likely  to  please 
again;  hence  are  derived  the  rules  of  art,  and  on 
this  immediate  foundation  they  must  ever  stand." 
—  Reynolds:  Ancient  Art. 

"In  order  to  comprehend  an  artist  or  a  group  of 
artists  we  must  clearly  comprehend  the  general 
social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  times  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  their  voice  alone  that 
we  hear  at  this  moment,  through  the  space  of  cen- 
turies, but  beneath  this  living  voice  which  comes 
vibrating  to  us  we  distinguish  a  murmur  and  as 
it  were  a  vast  low  sound,  the  great  infinite  and 
varied  voice  of  the  people  chanting  in  unison  with 
them."  —  Taine. 
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fine  &rt£  in  Greece 


ARCHITECTURE 

1.  ^VfrJHAT    probably   constituted    the    earliest 
^^   Greek  temple?     Ill,   341. 

2.  What  building-  material  was  available  in  Greece  ? 

HI,  342. 

3.  Of  what  parts  did  the  later  temple  consist? 

4.  What  are  the  three  orders  of  Greek  architec- 

ture ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  Parthenon?    Ill,  343. 

6.  Note    that    Greek    buildings    were    adapted    to 

their   surroundings.      Ill,   344. 


SCULPTURE 

1.  What  uses  did  sculpture  serve?     Ill,  346. 

2.  What  different   materials   were    used    by    the 

Greek  sculptor?     Ill,  349. 

3.  Were  statues  left  white,  as  today? 

4.  With     what    celebrated    sculptures     was     the 

Parthenon  adorned?     Ill,  349. 

5.  What   are   the   Elgin   marbles? 

6.  Illustrations  of  Greek  sculpture,  of  the  Parthe- 

non   frieze   and    buildings    of   the    Acropolis 
are  given  in  the  texts. 
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PAINTING 

1.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  us  today  to  judge  of 

Greek  painting?   Ill,  351. 

2.  What  different  styles  of  painting  were  there? 

3.  Note  that  Greek  statues  were  painted. 

4.  What   early   examples   of   painting   still   exist? 

HI,  352' 

5.  What  city  was  the  center  for  Greek  painters? 

Architecture  of  ftottie 

1.  'fll^IIE   Forum  was  the   center  of   civic  life. 
^  IV,   380. 

2.  One    of   the    earliest   temples    was    erected    to 

Vesta.     IV,  381. 

3.  Its   shape  is  believed  to  preserve  the  form   of 

the  primitive  Roman  hut. 

4.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  still  remains  today.     IV, 

382. 

5.  What   was   the   Rostra   and    how   was    it   dec- 

orated?    IV,  383. 

6.  Xote  that  Triumphal   Arches  were   frequently 

erected.     IV,  384. 

7.  What  w-as  the  Golden  Milestone? 

8.  Basilicas,    baths,    palaces,     circuses,    aqueducts 

and  other  structures  are  considered  through- 
out the  entire  discussion  of  Roman  life  and 
historv. 
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<£arlp  €f)ri£tian  fainting 

1.  ^ff^HE  destruction  was  so  great  in  the  cen- 
^^  turies  that  followed  the  collapse  of  Rome 

that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  little,  but  so 
much,   survived. 

2.  Where  are  survivals  of  early  Christian  art  to 

be  seen?     IX,  9. 

3.  For  what    reason   were   symbols   used   by   the 

Christians  in  their  painting?     IX,  10. 

4.  Which   ones   were  most  commonly  employed? 

IX,  ii. 

5.  What  biblical  scenes  were  chosen  for  catacomb 

paintings?     IX,    13. 

6.  For  what  purpose  was  the  nimbus  used? 

7.  What  were  the  symbols  of  the  four  apostles? 

IX,  14. 

8.  How  early  was  the  symbol  of  the  cross  in  favor  ? 

9.  What  change  took  place  in  the  means  of  rep- 

resenting Christ? 


Symbol 
Painting 


1.  '/JU^'I^R  what  circumstances   did   Constan- 
^^  tinople  become  an   art   center?     IX,   15. 

2.  Why  was  the  art  of  this  locality  called  Byzan- 

tine? 
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Byzan- 
tine Art; 
Mosaics 


3.  At  what  time  did  the  word  basilica  come  to 

signify  a  church  rather  than  a  hall  of  justice  ? 
IX,  16. 

4.  In  what  way  and  of  what  material  were  mosaics 

made?    IX,  17. 

5.  The  characteristics  of  Byzantine  painting-  are 

given  in  IX,  17. 

6.  Note  that  tendencies  already  strong  were  given 

further  emphasis  by  the  unyielding  mosaics. 

7.  In  what  ways  were  artists  hampered  by  Church 

Councils?     IX,  18. 

8.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  iconoclastic  struggle 

upon  art?    IX,  18. 

9.  What  town  in  Italy  is  especially  rich  in  mosaics.'' 

IX,  19. 

10.  For  how  long  did  the  Byzantine  School  flour- 

ish?    IX,  20. 

11.  Several  branch  schools  sprang  up,  with  this  as 

the  head. 


fainting 

"i&EGINNING  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Church, 
JE& 

and  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  two 

great  popular  monastic  orders,  painting  was  at  first 
devoted  to  embodying  the  thoughts  of  mediaeval 
Christianity.  In  proportion  as  the  painters  fortified 


themselves  by  study  of  the  natural  world,  their 
art  became  more  secular.  About  the  year  1440 
this  process  of  secularization  was  hastened  by  the 
influence  of  the  classical  revival,  renewing  an  in- 
terest in  the  past  life  of  humanity,  and  stirring-  a 
zeal  for  science. 

"We  may  still  recall  the  story  of  Cimabue's 
picture,  visited  by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  borne  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  S.  Maria  Novella ; 
for  this  was  the  birthday  festival  of  nothing  less 
than  what  the  world  now  values  as  Italian  paint- 
ing. In  this  public  act  of  joy  the  people  of  Florence 
recognized  and  paid  enthusiastic  honor  to  the  art 
arisen  among  them  from  the  dead." — Symonds. 


Early 

Italian 

Painters 


<£arlp  Italian  $ainter£ 


1.  /ftfVORE  and  more  Giotto  is  coming  to  be 
-**         regarded  as  the  first  of  the  new  school 

—  Cimabue,  the  last  of  the  old.     IX,  22. 

2.  Where  may  Giotto's  work  be  seen  today? 

3.  Who  were  the  Giottoesques?     IX,  24. 

4.  What  is  a  campanile? 

5.  The  one  built   by   Giotto   is   still  the   pride  of 

Florence. 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  painting  of  Fra  Angelico? 

7.  Could  a  student  today  gain  help  from  it  ? 

8.  What  message   did  Masaccio  give  the  world? 

IX,  26. 


9.  Compare  the  work  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  with 
that  of  Angelico.     IX,  27. 

10.  Botticelli  has  been  appreciated  more  in  recent 

times  than   formerly.     IX,  29. 

11.  Leonardo  was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the 

world  has  seen.  Because  his  talents  were  so 
many,  he  is  not  generally  as  well  known  as 
some  men  of  but  one.  IX,  31. 

12.  What  were  his  masterpieces  in  painting?     IX. 

32. 


€j)e  tlater 


HO  was  the  greatest  sculptor  since  the 
days  of  Phidias?     IX,  33. 

Where  was  the  fine  marble  which  he  used  ol>- 
tained?  IX,  34. 

By  which  is  he  better  known  today,  his  sculp- 
tures or  paintings? 

The  Sistine  Chapel  is  visited  by  lovers  of  art 
constantly,  who  journey  long  distances  to  see 
the  wonderful  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Compare  his  life  with  that  of  Raphael.  IX 
37- 

How  many  Madonna  pictures  did  Raphael 
probably  paint? 

What   are   the  Sistine   Tapestries?     IX,  38. 


8.  What  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Cor- 

re^io's  style?     IX,  39. 

9.  The  most  wonderful  Christmas  picture  is  con- 

ceded to  be  his. 

10.  Titian's  life  extended  over  ninety-nine    memo- 

rable years.     IX,  41. 

11.  What  effect  has  Venice  ever  had  upon  artists? 

IX,  43- 
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History  of  Greek  Art,  Tarbell ;  Macmillan.    1908. 

History  of  Sculpture,  Marquand;  Longman, 
1907. 

Grammar  of  Greek  Art,  Gardner;  Macmillan. 
1905. 

Roman    Sculptures,    Strong;    Scribner,      1907. 

Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art,  Goodyear ;  Macmillan. 
1908. 

Early  Christian  Mediaeval  Art,  Lethaby ;  Scrib- 
ner. 1904. 

Sacred  Symbols  in  Art,  Goldsmith  ;  Putnam.  1912. 

RENAISSANCE  ART 

Painters  of  Florence,  Cartwright;  Dutton.     1911. 

Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  Berenson ; 
Putnam.  1909. 

Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  Berenson. 

Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance, 
Berenson. 

History  of  Painting,  2  vols.,  Muther ;  Putnam. 
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Renaissance  Architecture,  Moore;  Macmillan. 
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(European  fainting 


PICTURE  may  be  generally  defined  as  a 
representation  on  canvas,  or  on  some  other 
material,  by  the  use  of  color  and  form,  of 
the  vision  that  forms  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  artist 
when  he  looks  on  the  landscape,  or  on  the  people 
and  the  scene  which  he  is  painting,  or  when  he 
afterwards  recalls  it  in  his  memory.  This  vision  in 
the  pictures  painted  by  great  artists  changes  as  it 
passes  through  their  imagination,  and  is  affected, 
more  or  less  materially,  by  their  personality.  It 
is  obvious  that  there  must  be  an  accurate  re- 
semblance, as  nature  furnishes  the  symbols  used 
by  the  artist  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  and 
these  must  be  painted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
readily  understood,  and  the  technical  skill  neces- 
sary to  produce  adequately  the  effect  desired  is 
also  an  essential  part  of  the  artist's  equipment. 
But  it  is  the  vision,  which  may  be  realistic  or 
imaginative,  according  to  his  individual  tempera- 
ment, that  is  always  painted  ;  not  the  thing  as  it 
is  in  itself,  but  as  it  appears  to  the  receptive  mind 
of  the  artist. 

"The  same  scene  might  be  painted  by  Ruysdacl 
and  Hobbema,  by  Constable  and  Turner,  by  Dau- 
bigny  and  Rousseau,  and  each  picture  would  take 
on  the  spirit  of  the  individual  artist,  and  give  the 
observer  very  different  ideas  of  identical  views. 
For  if  it  is  not  the  actual  scene  before  him  that  is 
painted,  but  his  idea  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  the 
personality  of  the  artist  counts  for  a  very  great  deal 
in  pictures;  and  so  it  is  the  subjective  view  of  art 
that  is  the  all-important  one." 


f  Icmieh 

i.  ^J^HAT  contrast  is  drawn  between  Flemish 

tJ+J  and  Italian  Schools  of  art?    IX,  46. 
_'.  How  did  the  ideals  of  the  two  countries  differ? 

3.  Who  were  the  founders  of  Flemish  art?     IX, 

47- 

4.  In  this  connection   it    is    interesting    to    read 

Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

5.  What   was   the  celebrated   masterpiece   of  the 

Van  Eycks  and  what  fate  befell  it?    IX,  48. 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  "style  of  Van  der  Weyden  ? 

7.  Who  was  best  loved  of  Flemish  artists  ?    IX,  49. 

8.  Who  founded  the  School,  of  Antwerp? 

9.  Of  all  Flemish  artists,  Rubens  was  most  illus- 

trious.    IX,  50. 

10.  His  service  as  a  diplomat  would  have  insured 

him  fame  had  he  not  painted  pictures. 

11.  What  accounts  for  Van  Dyck's  protracted  so- 

journ in  England?     IX,  52. 


1 .  3jit  OW  can  we  account  for  the  absence  of  pre- 
f*{    Reformation  art  in  Holland?    IX,  53. 

2.  What  themes  have  attracted  Dutch  artists? 

3.  After   what   national   event   did   painting   take 

on  fresh  vigor?    IX,  54. 

4.  Until  comparatively   recent  years  Frans  Hals' 

pictures  were  neglected.     IX,  55. 

5.  Why  is  Rembrandt  said  to  belong  to  no  time 

of  place?     IX,  56. 

6.  What  is  said  of  his  life?     IX,  57. 

7.  What  are  his  best  known  productions? 

8.  Which  of  his  pupils  became  famous?    IX,  59. 
!».  The  term  genre  signifies  what?    IX,  59. 

10.  What  kind  of  pictures  did  Jan   Steen  love  to 
paint?    IX,  60. 


2Dutcfj 

"irANDSCAPE  art  cannot  imitate  nature.  If 
f**  it  tries  to  do  this  it  must  fail,  and  give  but 
a  weak  reflection  of  nature's  inimitable  pictures. 
But  it  can  give,  and  it  does  give,  in  a  very  direct 
and  sympathetic  way,  the  effect  produced  on  the 
artist  by  nature.  It  is  the  means  the  artist  has  of 
revealing  the  feelings  that  possess  him  in  the 
presence  of  nature." 

1.  Van  Goyen  was  one  of  the  earliest  landscape 

painters.     IX,  61. 

2.  Which    of   the    Dutch    landscape    painters    was 

greatest?     IX,  62. 

3.  What  is  said  of  Hobbema? 

4.  The  sea  views  of  the  Van  der  \  eldes  arc  gen- 

eral favorites. 

5.  Where  did  the  modern  painter  Israels  find  his 

true  place?     IX,  63. 

6.  How  are  Mauve's  pictures  regarded? 

"These  artists  of  Holland  are  painters  of  nature, 
and  the  peasants,  the  canals  and  boats,  are  incidents 
only.  And  we  see  by  the  broad  way  in  which  they 
are  treated  how  careful  the  artists  were  not  to  al- 
low them  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  greater 
object  they  had  of  painting  the  scene  as  a  whole. 

"Each  has  his  own  way  of  treating  the  effects 
of  light  and  atmosphere.  Mauve  usually  sees  the 
light  diffused,  and  softly  refracted  here  and  there 
by  figure  or  tree,  and  by  his  treatment  of  it,  as  it 
brightens  the  sky  and  floods  his  landscapes  of 
silvery  grey  or  autumn  yellow  browns,  he  gains  a 
very  beautiful  atmospheric  effect.  And  it  is  just  he-- 
cause he  is  not  trying  to  paint  portraits  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  but  wants  to  show  the  effect  of  a  lovely 
spring  or  fall  day,  with  the  animals  as  they  appeared 
to  him  very  truly  an  intimate  and  integral  part 
of  the  scene,  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  painter^ 
of  sheep  and  cattle  the  world  has  known.  In  UK- 


Dutch 
Land- 
scape 
lArtists 


works  of  James  and  William  Maris  it  is  the  more 
striking-  effects  of  light  we  often  meet  with.  They 
delight  in  painting  the  bright  sunlight,  shining  on 
the  backs  of  horses,  or  pouring  down  in  brilliant 
rays  on  cattle  in  the  meadows,  or  throwing  a  warm 
silvery  light  on  the  water." 


German 


1.  ^VfcJHAT  is  known  of  Meister  Wilhelm?  IX, 

«/  64. 

2.  What  various  schools  of  German  art  are  enum- 

erated ? 

3.  Holbein   the    Elder    would    be   accorded   more 

praise  today  but  for  the  eclipsing  genius  of 
his  son. 

4.  What  is  known  of  Holbein  the  Younger?    IX, 

65- 

5.  With   the   fortunes   of  what   town    is    Diirer's 

name  inseparately  associated?     IX,  65. 

6.  In  what  way  do  his  conceptions  baffle? 

7.  Which   of   his   works   are   considered    master- 

pieces?   IX,  68. 

8.  Who  is  greatest  of  Germany's  modern  painters? 

9.  What  is  the  charm  of  his  sea  pieces?    IX,  69. 
10.  Note  that   his   imagination    is   akin   to  that  of 

earlier  times,  when  myths  were  born. 


1.  ^Vl^HY  was  the  development  of  art  retarded 

IJ+r    in  Spain?     IX,  70. 

2.  What  characteristics  at  once  distinguish  it  from 

that  of  other  countries?    IX,  71. 

3.  What  schools  of  painting  grew   up  in  Spain? 

IX,  72. 


I 


I 


4.  Ribera's  pictures  may   be  recognized  by  what 

peculiarities?     IX,  73. 

5.  What  differences  are  to  be  noted  between  the 

work  done  by  El  Greco  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  ? 

6.  Who  was  greatest  of  Spanish  painters? 

7.  Compare   the  course  of  his  life   with   that  of 

Murillo.     IX,  74. 

8.  In  what  respects  did  the  Church  hamper  the 

free  expression  of  art?     IX,  76. 

9.  Has  Murillo  been  overrated? 

10.  What  is  said  of  the  art  of  Goya?    IX,  77. 


fainting  in  Jrance 

OTE  that  a  school  of  art  grew  up  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  under  the  patronage  of  Francis 


1. 


2.  Under    what    circumstances    did    Leonardo    da 

Vinci  come  to  the  French  Court?    IX,  79. 

3.  Who  were  famous  among    French    primitives? 

IX,  80. 

4.  Poussin   and   Claude   Lorrain   painted   classical 

landscapes.     Poussin  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  Italy.     IX,  81. 

5.  Claude's   landscapes    excited    the    jealousy    of 

Turner  one  hundred  years  later.     IX,  81 

6.  What  spirit  permeated  the  art  of  Louis  XIV? 

7.  Watteau  caught  the  fleeting  expression  of  court 

life  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.     IX,  82. 

8.  Today  general  favor  would  probably  revert  to 

the  pictures  of  Chardin,  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries.   Why  ?    IX,  82. 


<).  Madame  Lebrun  painted  charming  portraits  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  ladies  of  the  Court.  IX, 
83- 

10.  David   was    foremost    among   painters   of   the 
Napoleonic  period.     IX,  83. 


HY  is  this  school  of  painting  so  called  ? 
IX,  85. 

2.  What  led  these  men  to  gather  in  this  vicinity? 

IX,  86. 

3.  Note  that  Corot's  trees,  like  his  quivering  light, 

are  almost  in  motion.     IX,  87. 

4.  Rousseau  found  a    strange    companionship     in 

trees.     IX,  88. 

5.  Millet  led  a  life  of  dire  poverty.    The  price  of 

a  single  picture  painted  by  him  today  would 
have  permitted  him  to  realize  his  ambitions. 
IX,  89. 

f).  One  point  to  be  noted  is  that  while  in  serious 
straits,  in  Paris,  where  a  modest  living  could 
be  procured  by  meeting  the  demand  of  the 
day,  he  turned  his  back  upon  it  all  and  went 
back  to  the  country  to  do  the  work  he 
recognized  as  his  own. 

/.  Confining  himself  to  the  condition  of  life  he 
knew,  Millet  was  able  to  attain  surprising  re- 
sults. 

8.  What  may  be  said  to  be  the  influence  of  his 

pictures  ? 

9.  What  kind  of  pictures  were  painted  by  Dupre? 

lo.  Rosa  Bonheur's  animal  pictures  are  particularly 
popular  among  school  children. 


1.  3|%  OW  can  ^6  s^ow  development  of  native 
<*TT   art  in  England  be  explained?    IX,  94. 

2.  What  celebrated  foreign  artists  were  attached 

to  the  English  Court  from  time  to  time?    IX, 
94- 

3.  Hogarth  was  the  first  original  English  artist. 

What  is  said  of  his  innovations? 

4.  What  subjects  were  always  congenial  to  Rey- 

nolds?    IX,  95. 

5.  Compare  the  portraits  of  Reynolds  and  Gains- 

borough.   IX,  96. 

6.  What  is  said  of  Turner's  peculiar  genius?  IX, 

97- 

7.  Do  Landseer's  animal  pictures  seem  to  you  to 

be  overdone  and  too  human?     IX,  98. 

8.  Who  were  the  pre-Raphaelites  and  for  what 

did  they  stand?    IX,  99. 

Note:  All  these  artists  and  their  productions  are  con- 
sidered further  under  the  study  of  Famous  European  Art 
Galleries. 
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Story  of  French  Painting,  Caffin;  Century.  1911. 
Story  of  Spanish  Painting,  Caffin ;  Century.  1910. 
Story  of  Dutch  Painting,  Caffin;  Century.  1911. 
How  to  Study  Pictures,  Caffin;  Century.  1908. 

Great  Masters  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting, 
Clarke;  Scribner.     1909. 

Millet  and  the  Barbizon  School,  Tomson ;  Bell. 
History  of  French  Painting,  Stanaham  ;  Scribner. 

Landscape  Painting  and   Dutch  Artists,   Green- 
shields;  Baker-Taylor. 

Pictures  and  their  Painters,  Bryant;  Lane.     1909. 
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"Education  fosters  youth,  delights  old  age,  se- 
cures prosperity,  furnishes  a  place  of  refuge  and 
solace  in  adversity;  it  is  a  joy  at  home,  no  impedi- 
ment when  abroad,  passes  the  night  with  us  and  is 
a  companion  in  our  walks  and  in  our  recreations." — 
Cicero. 


tions 


Lost  wealth  may  be  restored  by  industry,  the 
wreck  of  health  regained  by  temperance,  forgotten 
knowledge  restored  by  study,  alienated  friendship 
smoothed  into  forgetfulness — even  forfeited  reputa- 
tion won  by  penitence  and  virtue.  But  who  ever 
looked  upon  his  vanished  hours,  recalled  his  slighted 
years,  stamped  them  with  wisdom,  or  effaced  from 
heaven's  record  the  fearful  blot  of  wasted  time? — 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 

The  men  who  have  achieved  success  are  the  men 
who  have  worked,  read,  thought  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  who  have  not  been  content 
with  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  present  need, 
but  who  have  sought  additional  knowledge  and 
stored  it  away  for  the  emergency  reserve.  It  is  the 
superfluous  labor  that  equips  a  man  for  everything 
that  counts  most  in  life. — Cushman  K.  Davis. 

From  the  home,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
our  public  institutions,  the  governments  draw  their 
virtue  and  integrity.  The  education  that  comes 
from  the  home  touches  all  our  lives  and  stays  with 
us  as  long  as  we  live. — Wm.  McKinley. 
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MUSEUM,  as  now  understood,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  or  of 
other  objects  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  the  man 
of  science,  arranged  and  displayed  in  accordance 
with  scientific  method.  In  its  original  sense  it  meant 
a  spot  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and  secondarily,  a 
place  for  study  and  for  the  intercourse  of  learned 
men,  or,  in  other  words,  a  place  appropriated  to  lit- 
erature and  philosophy.  By  far  the  most  important 
museum  of  antiquity  was  the  great  institution  at 
Alexandria  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  the  support  of  students.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  palace  and  contained  cloisters,  a  public 
lecture-room  and  a  common  hall  with  botanical  and 
zoolgical  gardens  attached.  It  was  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  treasury  and  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  priest  nominated  by  the  king,  and, 
after  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  by  the  em- 
peror. In  the  language  of  modern  times  it  would 
be  called  an  Academy  or  perhaps  a  College  or  Uni- 
versity. After  Alexandria  passed  under  Roman 
rule  its  prosperity  began  to  decline ;  its  public  build- 
ings were  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  its  works  of 
art  were  removed  to  Italy;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era  it  had  well  nigh  been 
ruined  and  the  museum  closed.  .  .  . 

While  the  Romans  were  industrious  collectors  of 
statues  and  paintings  they  sought  after  them  merely 
as  decorative  objects  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  taste,  or  as  instruments  for  the  study 
and  teaching  of  the  arts  of  design.  At  first  they  were 
employed  exclusively  for  the  decoration  of  temples 


and  places  of  public  resort;  but  private  collections 
began  to  be  formed  and  by  the  close  of  the  Republic 
it  had  become  fashionable  for  wealthy  citizens  to 
have  a  room  in  their  houses  for  the  reception  and 
display  of  works  of  art.  Natural  objects,  such  as 
we  call  curiosities,  had  long  been  preserved  in  tem- 
ples, both  in  Greek  and  Roman  times,  not  as  scien- 
tifically interesting  but  because  of  their  rarity  or 
peculiarity ;  many  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  a 
very  fanciful  description,  e.  g.  the  bones  of  the 
monster  to  which  Andromeda  had  been  exposed,  and 
which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  from  Jappa,  where 
the  remains  of  the  chains  by  which  she  had  been 
fastened  to  the  rock  were  still  to  be  seen.  .  .  . 

In  the  Middle  Ages  many  monasteries  had  collec- 
tions of  curiosities,  most  of  them  the  gifts  of  trav- 
ellers on  their  return  from  distant  lands. 

Every  church  had  its  treasury,  and  most  treasuries 
contained  relics,  many  possessed  illuminated  manu- 
scripts and  works  of  art,  often  of  very  early  date 
and  of  great  historic  interest,  and  some  of  them 
curiosities  and  rarities  brought  home  by  pilgrims  or 
travellers. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century  led 
to  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  monuments  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  an  eager  desire  for  their 
acquisition  and  preservation.  Cosmo,  and  after- 
wards Lorenzo  de  Medici,  stood  forward  as  the 
patrons  of  the  new  learning,  assisted  and  encour- 
aged the  numerous  scholars  who  made  Florence 
famous.  Popes,  princes  and  magistrates  promoted 
and  carried  on  vast  excavations  on  ancient  sites. 
Coins  and  medals  were  especially  attractive  to  men 
filled  with  the  new  enthusiasm  for  art  and  antiquity. 
The  formation  of  cabinets  of  coins  and  medals  grew 
apace,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  200  in  the  Low  Countries,  175  in  Ger- 
many, more  than  380  in  Italy  and  about  200  in 
France. 


( 


In  a  general  sense  a  museum  is  a  popular  edu- 
cator. It  provides  recreation  and  instruction  for  all 
classes  and  for  all  ages.  Its  doors  are  open  to  all 
alike,  and  each  visitor  gets  profit  or  pleasure  by 
viewing  its  objects  just  as  he  does  from  a  visit  to 
a  picture  gallery.  The  modern  museum  has,  how- 
ever, more  definite  aims.  A  museum  has  now  be- 
come a  recognized  and  necessary  instrument  of  re- 
search ;  it  plays  an  important  part  in  university  and 
technical  instruction,  and  it  should  be  adopted  as 
an  aid  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  A 
museum  is  the  easiest  means  of  self  instruction.  It 
is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  producing  enlighten- 
ment and  of  raising  the  people  above  the  depressing 
influence  of  dull  and  commonplace  surroundings.  A 
museum  has  inspired  many  a  youthful  visitor  with  a 
love  of  nature,  and  is  the  means  by  which  the  amateur 
naturalist  can  most  readily  and  most  certainly  en- 
large his  knowledge  and  test  the  correctness  of  his 
own  observations." 


2. 


EGYPT. 

I.  Who  first  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment  in   supervising  and   preserving   re- 
mains of  the  past?    Part  I,  185. 
When    was    the    present    museum    erected    in 
Cairo  ? 

3.  What  well  known  Egyptologists  have  been  cura- 

tors here? 

4.  The  Old  and  Middle  Empires  are  represented 

by  valuable  finds. 

5.  What  remarkable  specimens  of  delicate  jewelry 

are  displayed?    I,  187. 

6.  In  what  other  museums  are  Egyptian  remains 

exhibited  ? 

GREECE. 

7.  What  special  interest  for  students  does  the  mu- 

seum at  Olympia  possess?    Ill,  368. 
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8.  Under  what  circumstances  and  with  what  object 
I    ^  was  it  founded? 

9.  What  European  government  financed  excava- 

tions at  this  point? 

10.  Where  is  the  National  Museum  of  Greece  lo- 
cated? Where  were  its  antiques  obtained? 
Part  III,  371. 

n.  By  whom  were  excavations  here  conducted? 

12.  What  was  the  greatest  sanctuary  of  Greece? 

HI,  372. 

13.  What  school  of  research  conducted  excavations 

on  this  site?    Ill,  373. 

14.  For  what  reason  were  treasuries  established  here 

in  antiquity? 

15.  Why  has  the  location  of  this  museum  been  re- 

garded as  somewhat  unsafe?    Ill,  374. 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  MUSEUMS. 

1.  The  Museum  of  Naples  has  a  wonderful  interest 

possessed  by  none  other  in  the  world.     To 
what  is  this  due?    Part  IV,  391. 

2.  Note  that  "all  Rome  is  a  museum."    IV,  392. 

3.  What  rich  legacies  does  its  museum  on  Capitol 

Hill  possess?    IV,  392. 

4.  The  Vatican  might  well  be  termed  a  museum, 

since    it    contained    numerous    halls,    suites, 
rooms,  corridors,  filled  with  great  treasure. 

5.  What  well  known  pieces  of  sculpture  are  in  the 

museum  of  the  Vatican?    IX,  128. 

6.  The  Louvre  is  one  of  the  two  great  museums 

of  Western  Europe.    Note  what  the  course  of 
its  history  has  been.    IX,  158. 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  British  Museum?    IX,  183. 

8.  One  who  may  not  visit  Egypt,  Greece  or  Rome 

may  still  study  these  countries  in  their  earlier 
history  in  this  remarkable  place. 

9.  What  is  the  history  of  the  Elgin  marbles?     I, 

185;  III,  349. 


NTIL  the  invention  of  printing  the  making 
of  a  book  was  always  a  laborious  task.  Mod- 
ern investigation  and  research  has  made  us  reason- 
ably familiar  with  book  making  in  all  historic  ages. 
Ancient  books  did  not  present  the  appearance  of 
those  we  see  today  but  were  usually  scrolls  of  papy- 
rus or  parchment. 

Stone,  because  of  its  durability  and  convenience, 
has  always  been  a  favorite  medium  for  the  preser- 
vation of  inscriptions ;  its  weight  and  unwieldly  char- 
acter have  made  it  unfit  for  any  extended  literary 
purpose.  In  the  Euphrates  valley,  baked  clay  was  the 
one  accessible  material  and  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
books  consisted  of  clay  tablets  or  cylinders,  in- 
scribed with  cuneiform  characters  and  baked  to 
insure  them  against  ordinary  usage.  The  royal 
library  of  Asshur-banipal,  antedating  the  Christian 
era  by  at  least  seventeen  centuries,  consisted  of  many 
hundreds  of  these  inscribed  clay  bricks. 

While  numerous  papyri  have  been  unearthed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
largely  devoid  of  imagination  and  literary  work 
among  them  grew  to  consist  of  multiplying  copies 
of  existing  productions  rather  than  increasing  their 
number. 

Athens  was  the  first  great  center  of  western  cul- 
ture; here  students  gathered  and  here  the  immortal 
philosophers  taught  their  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse; here  the  Greek  works  known  to  us  were 
largely  written.  Here,  as  in  Egypt,  the  book  was 
the  scroll  of  papyrus  or  parchment. 

After  the  founding  of  Alexandria  it  in  turn  be- 
came the  literary  center,  although  for  long  years 
after  Athens  shone  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  past. 
The  Ptolemies  were  noted  book  collectors  and  the 
great  library  of  Alexandria  embraced  the  learning 
of  the  ancient  world. 

As  a  natural  result,  as  Rome  grew  to  absorb  sur- 
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rounding  nations,  the  capital  became  the  meeting- 
place  for  writers  and  scholars.  Many  of  the  Roman 
Princes  affected  a  fondness  for  letters,  while  in  the 
case  of  Tiberius  and  certain  of  his  successors,  lit- 
erary appreciation  was  genuine.  Both  public  and 
private  libraries  were  accumulated.  The  sarcastic 
remarks  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  indicate  that  the  pri- 
vate libraries  often  afforded  greater  gratification  to 
their  owners'  pride  than  to  their  intellects. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  establishment  of 
the  government  at  Constantinople,  Greek  which  had 
lived  on  in  the  East,  became  the  official  as  well  as 
the  literary  tongue.  Due  credit  has  never  yet  been 
accorded  Byzantine  scholars  for  their  part  in  the 
preservation  of  ancient  learning. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  education  was  kept  alive  in 
the  monasteries.  The  large  collections  of  books 
made  by  the  monastic  orders  became,  upon  the  dis- 
solution of  these,  the  nucleus  of  many  present 
libraries  of  Europe. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  Bible  of  the  Egyp- 

tians, was  the  parent  of  later  illuminated  and 
illustrated  books. 

2.  What  was  the  original  meaning  of  our  word 

illumination?     IX,  101. 

3.  Upon  what  materials  were  books  formerly  in- 

scribed ? 

4.  What  different  shapes  were  they  given? 

5.  How  were  books  reproduced  in  Rome?     Part 

IV,  102. 

6.  How  numerous  were  Roman  libraries?    IV,  104. 

7.  Our  word  volume  has  what  derivation? 

8.  What   specimens    of    classical    illumination   are 

preserved  to  us? 

9.  The  Byzantine  School  of  illumination  presents 

what  characteristics?     IX,  103. 

10.  Note  the  peculiarities  of  the  Carolingian  School. 

11.  No  more  wonderful  patterns  in  borders  were 

ever  developed  than  among  the  Celtic  School. 
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12.  Why  was  the  "Book  of  Kells"  so-called?    IX, 

105. 

13.  What  is  said  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  School?   IX, 

105. 

14.  Describe  the  scriptorium  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

IX,  106. 

15.  For  what  reasons  was  the  work  so  well  done  in 

the  scriptorium? 

16.  Note  the  various  ways  for  obtaining  materials. 

17.  What  was  the  Book  of  Hours? 

18.  The  specimens  of  illumination  reproduced  from 

old  books  in  the  Delphian  texts  illustrate  the 
perfection  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

19.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  of  recent  times 

has  done  much  to  revive  interest  in  illumina- 
tion. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

1.  The  Royal  Library  of  Kings  was  the  first  of 

four  collections  which  have  made  the  library 
of  this  museum  important. 

2.  How  extensive  was  the  Cottonian  collection  of 

manuscripts?    IX,  179. 

3.  Note  the  varied  fortune  that  attended  Sir  Robert 

Cotton. 

4.  What  sum  was  paid  for  the  Harleian  collection  ? 

IX,  1 80. 

5.  What  old  Greek  manuscripts  of  special  note  are 

here?    IX,  182. 

6.  For  an  account  of  the  finding  of  Aristotle's  Con- 

stitution, see  Part  II.  277. 

7.  Valuable  Latin  documents  are  to  be  seen  here. 

8.  What  English  manuscripts  of  great  value  are 

exhibited  ? 
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Cutopean  art  Galleries 

(OW  can  that  be,  lady,  which  all  men  learn 
By  long    experience?    Shapes    that    seem 

alive, 

Wrought  in  hard  mountain  marble,  will  survive, 
Their  maker,  whom  the  years  to  dust  return ! 
Thus  to  effect  cause  yields.     Art  hath  her  turn, 
And  triumphs  over  Nature.     I,  who  strive 
With  Sculpture,  know  this  well ;  her  wonders  live 
In  spite  of  time  and  death,  those  tyrants  stern. 
So  I  can  give  long  life  to  both  of  us 
In  either  way,  by  color  or  by  stone, 
Making  the  semblance  of  thy  face  and  mine. 
Centuries  hence  when  both  of  us  are  buried,  thus 
Thy  beauty  and  my  sadness  shall  be  shown, 
And  men  shall  say :  "For  her  'twas  wise  to  pine." 
— Sonnet  by  Michael  Angela. 


U  should  go  to  the  picture  galleries  and 
museums  of  sculpture  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  not  to  express  or  try  to  form  your 
own  perfectly  futile  opinion.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  you  or  to  the  world  what  you  may  think 
of  any  great  work  of  art.  This  is  not  the  question ; 
the  point  is  how  it  affects  you.  The  picture  is  the 
judge  of  your  capacity,  not  you  of  its  excellence. 
The  world  has,  long  ago,  perhaps,  passed  upon  it 
and  now  it  is  for  the  work  to  estimate  you.  If, 
without  knowing  that  a  certain  picture  is  from  the 
hand  of  a  great  master,  you  find  yourself  wonder- 
fully attracted  by  it,  and  drawn  to  it  over  and  over 
again,  you  may  be  glad  that  its  verdict  upon  you  is 
favorable." 
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I.    4£aHme£  of 

i.  FLORENTINE  COLLECTIONS. 

a.  The  Academy. 

1.  Note  that  many  oictures  in  the  Academy 

were  once  the  property  of  monasteries. 
IX,  1 10. 

2.  What  is  the  gem  of  this  gallery,  and  what 

is  the  probable  significance  of  the  picture  ? 

3.  Compare  Ghirlandajo's  Nativity  with  other 

portrayals  of  the  same  subject. 

4.  What  two  Madonnas  significant  in  the  early 

history  of  Italian  painting  are  here  ? 

5.  Filippo   Lippi's   most   celebrated   painting 

may  be  seen  here.    IX,  112. 

b.  Urfizi  Gallery. 

6.  Who  built  this  structure? 

7.  What  famous  pictures  may  be  seen  in  the 

Hall  of  Botticelli?    IX,  113. 

8.  By  what  paintings  is  Raphael  represented? 

9.  Titian's  Flora  is  one  of  his  lovely  concep- 

tions. 

10.  Why  is  Sarto's  Madonna  of  the  Harpies 

so  called?    IX,  114. 

11.  What  is  known  of  Vasari? 

12.  What  noted  marbles  are  here  ?     IX,  1 16. 

c.  The  Pitti  Palace. 

13.  Two  celebrated  Florentine  families  at  dif- 

ferent times  possessed  this  building.     IX, 
117. 

14.  What  is  the  great  treasure  of  this  collec- 

tion? 

15.  The   Fates,  often  ascribed   to  Angelo,   is 

here.     Compare  it  with  other  renderings. 
IX,  118. 

16.  What  periods  are  depicted  in  Lotti's  Three 

Ages  of  Man?    IX,  119. 
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d.  Other  Art  Repositories. 

17.  What  pious  monk  did   his  best  work  in 

San  Marco?     For  what  was  the  build- 
ing- formerly  used? 

18.  Which  Florentine  church  did  Giotto  help 

to  beautify?    IX,  119. 

2.  ART  IN  THE  VATICAN. 

a.  The  Sistine  Chapel. 

1.  Through    what   troubled   periods    has   the 

Vatican  pa'ssed?     IX,  120. 

2.  Why  is  the  Sistine  Chapel  so  called?     IX, 

121. 

3.  The  frescoes  on  the  side  walls   represent 

scenes  in  the  lives  of  Christ  and  Moses. 

IX,    121. 

4.  What  artists  executed  these  paintings? 

5.  What  general  time  did  Angelo  take  for  his 

decoration  of  the  ceiling? 

6.  Note  the  places  given  the  Hebrew  prophets 

and  Roman  sibyls — those  who  had  fore- 
told the  coming  of  one?  IX,  122. 

7.  What  celebrated  painting  forms  the  altar- 
piece  of  this  wonderful  Chapel?     IX,  123. 

8.  Who   drew   the   cartoons    for   the    Sistine 

tapestries?     Where  are  they  now? 

9.  Where  were  the  tapestries  woven? 

10.  What  has  been  their  unusual  history? 

b.  The  Stanze  of  Raphael. 

11.  Note  that  the  stanze  of  Raphael  is  a  suite 

of  rooms  decorated  by  him  or  under  his 
supervision  and  direction. 

12.  Which  room  is  most  satisfactory  for  a  lover 

of  Raphael? 

c.  The  Loggie  of  Raphael. 

13.  Note  that  the  Loggie  was  a  sort  of  vestibule, 

open  on  one  side  and  giving  access  to 
another  part  of  the  Vatican.  Why  has 
it  latterly  been  closed  in? 


14.  For     what    reason     has     it     been     called 

"Raphael's  Bible"?     IX,  127. 
d.  Additional  Decoration  and  Art. 

15.  The     sculpture     galleries     are     extensive. 

What  is  said  of  the  marbles  found  here? 
IX,  128. 

16.  There  are  several  suites  of  rooms,  decorated 

by  different  artists  and  by  direction  of 
popes  of  the  Renaissance  that  are  well 
worth  study.  The  Vatican,  with  its  num- 
berless rooms,  stairways,  courts  and  halls 
would  require  years  of  study  to  exhaust 
its  treasures. 

ART  IN  NORTHERN  ITALY. 

a.  Academy  of  Venice. 

1.  Who  was  the  founder  of  Venetian  paint- 

ing?   IX,  129. 

2.  Why  were  the  "plague  churches"  so-called? 

3.  From  what  pictures  does  the  Hall  of  the 

Assumption  take  its  name?     IX,  131. 

4.  In     connection    with    the    description    of 

Titian's  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
refer  to  the  reproduction  in  the  text. 

5.  Compare  the  two  Venetian  artists,  Veronese 

and  Tintoretto.     IX,  132. 

6.  The  story  of  the  Doge  and  the  Fisherman 

is  inseparable  from  the  history  of  Venice. 
IX,  133- 

b.  The  Ducal  Palace. 

7.  The  highest  honor  that  could  come  to  a 

Venetian  was  election  as  Doge,  which 
brought  with  it  life  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

8.  What  catastrophe  befell  the  finest  art  in  this 

building?     IX,   134. 

9.  By  what  paintings  is  Veronese  represented  ? 

10.  What  is  his  masterpiece?     IX,  134. 

c.  The  Brera. 

11.  What  well  known  artists  are   represented 

here?     IX,  136. 
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II.    <0alletic£  of  Belgium 

a.  Bruges. 

1.  Note  that  much  of  Memlinc's  painting  is  to 

be  seen  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John.     IX, 

137- 

2.  Read  the  description  of  the  Reliquary  of  St. 

Ursula. 

3.  What  legends  are  associated  with  this  favorite 

saint  ? 

4.  By  what  pictures   is  Van  Eyck  represented 

at  the  Academy  of  Bruges?     IX,  138. 

b.  Antwerp. 

5.  In  the  Art  Museum  of  Antwerp,  Rubens'  may 

be  seen  to  advantage.     IX,  139. 

6.  Which  of  his  pictures  are  most  forceful? 

7-  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  paintings.  IX, 
140. 

8.  What  examples  of  Van  Dyck's  work  are  to 

be  seen  here? 

c.  Brussels. 

9.  Several  of  Rubens'  mythological  paintings  are 

in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Brussels.     IX, 
141. 

10.  What  do  critics  say  of  the  Ascent  to  Calvary? 
IX,  141. 

III.    Collections  of  ^ollanfc 

a.  The  Hague. 

1.  Why  is  the  Royal  Museum  here  known  gen- 

erally as  the  Mauritshuis?    IX,  142. 

2.  Which  of  its  rooms  attracts  most  visitors? 

3.  What  well  known  pictures  of  Potter  are  here  ? 

4.  Bol,  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  may  here  be  seen 

to  advantage.     IX,  145. 

b.  Rotterdam. 

5.  Who  founded  the  Boijmans  Museum?     IX, 

144. 
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6.  Ruisdael    is   one   of   Holland's    most   gifted 

painters. 

7.  Hobbema  died  in  an  almshouse,  yet  his  pic- 

tures sell  for  small  fortunes  today, 
c.  Amsterdam. 

8.  How  does  the  Rijks  Gallery  compare  in  size 

with  other  collections  in  Holland?     IX,  145. 

9.  What  is  its  greatest  treasure? 

10.  What  collection  in  this  city  contains  many  of 
Mauve's  and  Israel's  paintings?    IX,  146. 

IV. 

a.  Madrid. 

1.  The  Prado  contains  many  excellent  works  of 

art.     Why  might  this  be  expected?     IX, 

147- 

2.  What  great  Italian  painter  is  here  shown  to 

particular  advantage? 

3.  Why  is  Spain  lacking  in  genre  pictures  ?     IX, 

148. 

4.  Who    is    most    celebrated     among    Spanish 

artists  ? 

5.  Note  that  Velazquez  was  distinguished  as  a 

statesman  as  well  as  a  painter.  In  certain 
respects  he  may  be  appropriately  compared 
with  Leonardo. 

b.  Seville. 

6.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Spanish  painter  best 

loved  by  the  simple  people.     IX,  150. 

7.  In  what  particulars  did  Murillo  please? 

V. 

a.  Dresden. 

1.  In  what  respect  has  this  city  been  compared 

to  Florence?     IX,  151. 

2.  Which  picture  possessed  by  it  is  priceless  and 

is  given  a  room  to  itself? 
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3.  Do  you  regard  it  as  most  wonderful  of  all 

pictures  painted  ?  What  others  are  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  it? 

4.  What  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  Christ- 

mas picture   ever  painted? 

5.  Titian's  Tribute  Money  is  a  forceful  painting. 

6.  Holbein's  Madonna  shown  here  has  been  the 

subject  of  much  discussion.     IX,  154. 

7.  Who  is  greatest  among  recent  painters  in 

Germany?     IX,   154. 

Berlin. 

8.  What  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  collection 

at  Berlin?     IX,  155. 

9.  In  what  respect  is  this  gallery  favorable  for 

the  study  of  art  students? 

10.  What  fine  collection  of  modern  paintings  does 

Berlin  possess?     IX,  156. 

11.  The  Four  Apostles,  done  by  Diirer  for  his 

native  town,  are  now  in  Munich.     IX,  157. 

VI.    €&e  iloutore 

1.  What  has  been  the  history  of  this  building? 

IX,  158. 

2.  The  Louvre  not  only  contains  the  rarest  col- 

lection of  paintings  in  existence,  but  is  a 
vast  museum  as  well,  fascinating  the  visitor 
and  absorbing  him  for  endless  days. 

3.  What  was  long  the  most  treasured  possession 

of  this  art  gallery?     IX,   159. 

4.  Note  the  fine  collection  of  Van  Dyck's  work 

here  to  be  seen. 

5.  What   circumstances  gave   France   much   of 

Rubens'  work? 

6.  The  landscapists,  Poussin  and  Claude,  may  be 

studied  to  advantage  here.     IX,  161. 

7.  The  Barbizon  painters  are  here  to  be  seen  in 

some  of  their  best  work. 
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8.  Compare  the  trees  of  Corot  and  Rousseau. 


English 
Collec- 
tions 


9.  Who  was  greatest  among  them? 


other  of  Millet's  pictures  found  today? 


10    Read  the  description  of  Mona  Lisa — one  of 


the  matchless  productions  of  genius. 


Collection^ 

a.  The  National  Gallery. 

1.  Not  containing  the  priceless  pictures  of  the 

Louvre,  why  is  this  collection,  neverthe- 
less, one  of  the  important  world  collections  ? 
IX,  169. 

2.  What  examples  of  Hogarth  are  here? 

3.  What  change  did  Reynolds  introduce  in  the 

painting  of  children? 

4.  What  other  noted  portrait  painters  may  here 

be  seen  to  advantage? 

5.  Constable  caused  much  heated  discussion  in 

art  circles.  In  what  did  his  innovations 
consist?  IX,  172. 

6.  Note  that  Turner  seized  upon  light  and  made 

this  his  consuming  interest. 

b.  The  Tate  Gallery. 

7.  What  was  the  history  of  this  gallery?     IX, 

173- 

8.  What  examples  of  Millais  are  shown? 

9.  What  is  said  of  Burne-Jones  and  his  work? 
10.  What  is  Rossetti's  well  known  work?     IX, 

175- 
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A  great  architect  must  be  a  great  sculptor  or 
painter.  This  is  a  universal  law.  No  person  who 
is  not  a  great  sculptor  or  painter  can  be  an  archi- 
tect. If  he  is  not  a  sculptor  or  painter,  he  can  only 
be  a  builder.  The  three  greatest  architects  hitherto 
known  in  the  world  were  Phidias,  Giotto  and 
Michael  Angelo;  with  all  of  whom  architecture  was 
only  their  play,  sculpture  and  painting  their  work. — 
John  Ruskin. 

The  true  work  of  art  is  but  a  shadow  ot  the 
divine  perfection. — Michael  Angelo. 

Fine  art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head,  and 
the  heart  of  man  go  together.  Recollect  this  triple 
group ;  it  will  help  you  to  solve  many  difficult  prob- 
lems.— John  Ruskin. 

Art  is  the  sunshine  of  literature,  the  electric 
flash  of  education,  and  the  silent  instructor  and 
solace  of  humanity. — Anon. 

Noble  art  is  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of 
a  great  soul ;  and  great  souls  are  not  common  things. 
— John  Ruskin. 

Art  faculty  is  innate ;  it  cannot  be  acquired.  It 
is  a  moral  and  intellectual  force  which  may  be 
enhanced  by  cultivation,  but  cannot  by  any  such 
means  be  created. — Seymour  Haden. 

But  who  can  paint  like  Nature?  Can  imagina- 
tion boast,  amid  its  gay  creations,  hues  like  hers  ? — 
James  Thomson. 

Nothing  right  can  be  accomplished  in  art  with- 
out enthusiasm. — Schumann. 

It  is  the  treating  of  the  commonplace  with  the 
feeling  of  the  sublime  that  gives  to  art  its  true 
power. — /.  F.  Millet. 
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INCE  our  forefathers  settled  in  a  wilder- 
ness and  began  to  hew  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  children  in  primeval  forests,  Amer- 
icans have  been  principally  occupied  with  the  get- 
ting- of  a  living.  Some  among  them  have  become 
so  impassioned  with  the  love  of  gain  that  long  after 
the  living  had  been  provided  they  have  continued 
to  pile  up  metal  for  itself  alone.  Nevertheless,  the 
vast  majority  have  found  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood 
sufficient  for  their  energies.  A  new  continent  with 
resources  yet  undreamed  has  supplied  many  varieties 
of  work,  and  the  fascination  of  binding  it  with  iron 
rails,  constructing  tunnels,  spanning  chasms  and 
eliminating  distance,  of  bidding  the  desert  to  blossom 
as  a  fruitful  valley,  of  creating  cities  and  supplying 
these  with  every  comfort  of  the  age,  has  so  far 
satisfied  and  satiated  the  ambitions  of  a  young 
nation. 

Art  was  long  regarded  as  superficial,  wholly  out- 
side the  consideration  of  the  man  of  affairs.  It  is 
still  largely  viewed  as  the  portion  of  a  leisure  and 
moneyed  class.  Yet  this  American  view  is  not 
shared  generally  by  people  of  other  lands.  In  older 
countries  of  Europe  the  simplest  laborer  feels  a 
personal  pride  in  the  gifted  of  his  vicinity  and  coun- 
try. In  Germany  the  great  musical  composers  are 
spoken  of  familiarly  by  all  and  beautiful  statues  and 
paintings  are  pointed  out  by  children  with  pride. 
Such  beauty  as  the  past  has  bestowed  is  cherished 
and  the  new  arrival  to  our  shores  sadly  misses 
works  of  art  known  from  infancy.  A  Greek  fruit 
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vender  expressed  surprise  at  questions  asked  him  by 
a  resident  of  Hull  House  upon  one  occasion,  when 
suitable  Greek  actors  for  an  amateur  production 
of  Antigone  were  being  sought.  He  had  not  known 
that  people  in  America  were  interested  in  Greece. 
"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  grew  up  within  sight  of 
the  Acropolis,  yet  during  the  ten  years  I  have  lived 
in  Chicago,  no  one  has  ever  asked  me  about  my 
home  in  Athens !"  Many  an  Italian,  working  with 
pick  and  shovel  in  a  street  gang,  could  tell  of 
some  secret  for  delicate  mosaic  or  other  ornamental 
and  decorative  design  that  has  been  handed  down 
in  his  family  for  generations,  and  the  statuary  and 
painting  of  his  native  town  he  has  known  since  child- 
hood. 

The  beginnings  of  art  have  been  made  in  America. 
It  was  the  recollection  of  bare  church  walls  in  New 
England  that  led  LaFarge  to  enter  upon  a  laborious 
study  of  mural  painting  and  stained  glass  windows 
and  to  make  the  first  successful  attempts  in  these 
fields  in  this  country.  It  is  no  longer  imperative 
that  an  artist  make  his  home  abroad.  A  few  of  our 
gifted  painters  have  remained  characteristically 
American.  However,  a  time  is  coming  when  har- 
mony and  beauty  will  be  accorded  deeper  impor- 
tance, when  strangers  will  not  comment  upon  our 
unfinished  cities  with  public  buildings  erected  as  if 
each  were  to  stand  alone  and  residences  constructed 
without  regard  to  surrounding  structures  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  neighborhood.  Not  al- 
ways will  the  average  household  interior  display  a 
motley  array  of  articles  each  accumulated  regardless 
of  the  rest.  In  the  Greek  home  the  appointments 
were  simple  but  each  water  jug  and  jar  was  in  itself 
an  ornament.  A  sense  of  harmony  pervaded  the 
house  and  this  was  accentuated  by  the  beauty  of 
the  city's  citadel.  Small  wonder  that  he  imbibed  a 
love  of  beauty  with  his  earliest  breath  and  became 
an  ardent  worshipper  of  beauty. 
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American  fainting 

EARLY  PAINTING. 

1.  What  discouragements  confronted  the  aspir- 

ing colonial  painter?     X,  207. 

2.  The  life  of  West  reads  like  a  romance.     X, 

208. 

3.  Why  did  early  artists  go  to  Europe  to  work? 

4.  What  kind  of  pictures  did  Copley  produce? 

5.  In  what  did  Stuart  excel?    X,  210. 

6.  The  commission  given  by  Congress  to  Trum- 

bull  was  the  first  of  importance  to  be  given 
to  any  American  artist  in  this  country. 

7.  Who   were    important   among   The    Hudson 

River  group  of  painters?     X,  211. 

8.  Who  was  most  gifted  among  them? 

9.  Why  was  Inness  unsuccessful  as  instructor 

to  others? 

10.  What  phase  of  nature  especially  appealed  to 
him?         X,  213. 

LATER  PAINTERS. 

1.  What   prodigious   undertaking  gave  Vedder 

wide  fame?     X,  215. 

2.  Where  has  he  spent  his  life?     X,  216. 

3.  Why  is  Winslow  Homer  regarded  as  most 

American  of  painters?     X,  217. 

4.  Which  are  best  known  among  his  produc- 

tions ? 

5.  In  what  way  has  he  influenced  American  Art? 

6.  LaFarge  was  versatile  in  tastes  and  abilities. 

X,  219. 

7.  What  celebrated  windows  did  he  design  and 

execute  ? 

8.  Where  may  his  mural  decorations  be  seen  ? 

9.  In   what   sense  was   Whistler   an   American 

artist?     X,  220. 

10.  Note  his  preferences  for  night  scenes. 
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11.  Sargent  is  America's  greatest  portrait  painter. 

X,  223. 

12.  What  painter  has  been  tireless  in  his  assis- 

tance to  art  students  ?     X,  224. 

"Among-  the  most  pathetic  figures  in  the  world 
may  be  counted  the  men  and  women  who  may  be 
seen  in  any  picture-gallery  slowly  circumambulating 
the  four  walls  with  eyes  fixed  upon  catalogue  or 
guide  book,  only  looking  up  at  intervals  to  insure 
that  they  are  standing  before  the  right  picture.  All 
unknowing,  they  falter  on,  achieving  only  fatigue 
of  body  and  mind,  with  a  certain  mournful  satisfac- 
tion in  a  toilsome  task  nearing  accomplishment. 
Again  and  again  they  find  themselves  looking  at 
famous  pictures  without  seeing  them.  They  are 
conscious  that  some  wonderful  power  lies  hidden 
there,  but  they  do  not  know  the  charmed  word  to 
release  it.  They  feel  sure  they  should  be  interested  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  know  they  are  bored.  .  .  . 

"We  long  to  feel  at  home  in  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures, instead  of  lost  in  a  strange  world,  out  of 
touch  with  its  inhabitants.  Not  a  city  of  importance 
in  Europe  but  has  acquired  or  is  acquiring  its 
picture-gallery.  Not  a  house  or  cottage  but  con- 
tains some  form  of  pictorial  art.  Yet  there  is  little 
or  no  literature  dealing  with  pictures  from  the  point 
of  view  of  how  to  look  at  them.  The  art  of  seeing 
pictures  is  not  contained  in  rules  or  formulae.  Books 
can  no  more  teach  how  to  see  pictures  than  how  to 
paint  them. 

"You  must  look  at  pictures  studiously,  earnestly, 
honestly.  It  will  take  years  before  you  come  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  art ;  but  when  at  last  you  have 
it,  you  will  be  possessed  of  one  of  the  purest,  loftiest 
and  most  ennobling  pleasures  that  the  civilized  world 
can  offer  you." 
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THE  METROPOLITAN. 

1.  Where  is  this  gallery  located?     X,  225. 

2.  What  old  masters  are  represented? 

3.  Note  the  examples  of  early  American  paint- 

ing here. 

4.  What  endowment  was  directed    to    the    en- 

couragement of  living  American  painters? 
X,  226. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY. 

5.  When  was  this  gallery  founded  ?     X,  227. 

6.  Note  that  the  present  building  commemorates 

the  Centennial. 

7.  What  especially  attracts  the  visitor  here? 

8.  In  what   does   the  value    of    the    collection 

largely  consist? 

BOSTON  MUSEUM. 

9.  What     led     to    the    establishment    of    this 

museum?     X,  230. 

10.  What  real  treasures  are  here? 

11.  Several    recent    American    artists    are    well 

represented?     X,  231. 

CORCORAN  GALLERY. 

12.  For  whom  was  this   collection   named?     X, 

232. 

13.  Note  that  bi-annual  exhibits  are  held  here, 

these   more   important   to  aspiring    artists 
than  any  others  yet  inaugurated. 

14.  What    American    painters    are     well     repre- 

sented ? 


1.  Under  what  discouraging  conditions  did   La- 

Farge    undertake   the   first    commission    for 
mural  painting  in  America?     X,  235. 

2.  What    exposition   gave   great   impetus   to   this 

form  of  artistic  expression?     X,  236. 

3.  What  well  known    painters    were    chosen    to 

beautify  the  Boston  Public  Library? 

4.  Who  executed  the  Grail  frieze? 

5.  What  work  of  Sargent's  is  here? 

6.  Who  directed  the  mural  decoration  of  the  Con- 

gressional Library?     X,  239. 

7.  Note  the  six  illustrations  showing  the  Evolu- 

tion of  the  Book.     X,  240. 

8.  What  work  of  Vedder's  is  here  ? 

9.  The  rotunda  received  what  treatment? 

10.  What  unique  conception  was  given  expression 

at  the  Carnegie  Institute?     X,  242. 

11.  What  well  known   artists  made   beautiful   the 

State  Capitol  of  Minnesota? 

12.  Some  of  LaFarge's  best  work  is  here. 
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History  of  American  Art,  2.  vols.,  Hartman ; 
Page.  1901. 

History  of  American  Sculpture,  Taft ;  Macmil- 
lan.  1903. 

Famous  Painters  of  America,  McSpadden; 
Crowell.  1901. 

History  of  American  Painting,  Isham ;  Macmil- 
lan.  1910. 

American  Masters  of  Painting,  Caffin ;  Century. 
1902. 

American  Masters  of  Sculpture,  Caffin;  New 
York.  1903. 

American  Mural  Painting,  King;  Boston.     1902. 

LaFarge,  Cortissoz;  Houghton.     1911. 

Life  and  Works  of  Winslow  Homer,  Downes ; 
Houghton.  1911. 

Memories  of  Whistler,  Way;  Lane.     1912. 

Life  of  Whistler,  2  vols.,  Pennell ;  Lippincott. 
1909. 

Art  Treasures  of  Washington,  Henderson ;  Page 
1912. 

History  Metropolitan  Museum,  Howe ;  New 
York.  1913. 

Art  of  Metropolitan  Museum,  Preyer;  Page. 
1909. 
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(HILOSOPHY,  according  to  its  definition, 
is  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  in  general  the  mind's  search  for  truth 
or  unity.  Tradition  assigns  the  first  employment 
of  the  word  to  Pythagoras.  With  him  it  meant 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  in  so  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  knowledge  which  the  philosopher  seeks 
is  not  specified,  the  name  is  vague.  Socrates  rep- 
resented by  the  word  the  modesty  of  the  truth- 
seeker  in  contrast  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  Sophists.  Plato  distinguished  philosophers  as 
those  who  are  able  to  grasp  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable. The  Greek  thinkers  in  general  asked  what 
is  the  permanent  reality  which  underlies  the  diver- 
sity and  change  of  the  visible  world  around  us.  If 
we  turn  again  to  modern  times  we  find  philosophy 
variously  defined.  Hegel  calls  it  'the  thinking  con- 
sideration of  things.'  Philosophy,  he  says,  defines 
all  else,  but  cannot  itself  be  defined.  The  philoso- 
pher aims  at  unity  in  his  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  seeks  to  discover  the  reality  which  un- 
derlies the  assumptions  of  the  common  mind,  and 
to  bring  into  one  consistent  whole  the  multiplicity 
of  the  phenomena  perceived  by  the  senses.  .  .  . 
"The  question  as  to  the  utility  of  philosophy  is 
a  vain  one.  It  is  a  necessary  exercise  of  the 
human  mind.  That  which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  lower  animals  is  his  power  to  think.  But 
thought,  just  because  it  is  thought,  cannot  rest.  It 
is  ever  going  out  of  itself  to  find  its  object,  and  i'c 
claims  all  that  is  as  its  theme.  'Wonder/  says 
Aristotle,  'is  the  parent  of  philosophy.'  Surrounded 


™  by  the  universe  in  its  varying  manifestations,  con- 
Greek  K  fronted  by  life  and  its  ever-changing  forms,  man  is 
Philos-  I  moved  with  a  feeling  of  mystery  and  awe,  and  he 
ophy  asks  the  'why,'  the  'wherefore'  and  the  'whither'  of 

things.  The  world  of  being  is  a  riddle  to  him.  The 
attempt  to  answer  the  ever-haunting  question — 
'What  am  I  ?'  'What  is  this  world  of  which  I  form 
a  part?'  and  the  desire  to  know  things  in  their 
reality  and  unity — that  is  philosophy. 

"Just  because  the  asking  of  these  questions  is 
itself  philosophy,  there  can  be  no  final  philosophy. 
The  mind  can  never  call  a  halt  and  say,  'the  riddle 
of  being  is  solved.'  Philosophy  advances  with  life 
and  must  exist  as  long  as  life.  In  one  sense,  every 
thinker  must  begin  anew,  but  in  another,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  ages  are  linked  together  and  each  gen- 
eration builds  on  its  predecessor." — Alexander. 

About  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  early 
myths  ceased  to  satisfy  the  most  alert  minds  among 
the  Greeks  and  a  school  of  philosophy  grew  up 
among  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  where  conditions 
were  more  conducive  to  culture  than  in  Greece 
proper.  It  was  founded  by  Thales,  who  foretold 
an  eclipse  and  henceforward  was  regarded  as  a 
wise  man. 

He  and  his  followers  conceived  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  some  one  substance  from  which 
every  visible  thing  emanated  and  to  which  it  would 
ultimately  return — an  ultimate  or  permanent  real- 
ity. What  this  particular  element  might  be  ab- 
sorbed philosophers  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ. 

1.  What    was    Thales'   answer   to   this    question? 

Ill,  92. 

2.  There   were   many    reasons    why   this    element 

should  impress  an  early  Greek,  being  as  it 
was  essential  to  industrial  as  well  as  physical 
life. 
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3.  Thales  realized  what  would  be  the  result  were 

this  element  eliminated  from  the  world  and 
hence  his  deduction. 

4.  Anaximander,   a    friend   and   contemporary   of 

Thales,  invented  the  sun-dial.  What  did  he 
regard  as  the  ultimate  reality?  Ill,  92. 

5.  Anaximenes    was    somewhat    younger.      What 

was  his  solution? 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
no  such  words  as  mind,  soul,  spirit,  existed. 
And  when  such  conceptions  awoke  they  were 
clothed  in  words  which  originally  signified 
'breath,'  or  'air/  or  'wind.'  " 

6.  The  Pythagorean  School,  founded  by  Pythag- 

oras, grew  up  in  Magna  Grsecia — Greater 
Greece — as  that  district  settled  by  Greeks  in 
Italy  was  called.  Pythagoras  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  universe  from  the  standpoint  of 
reason.  Form,  not  matter,  he  felt  essential. 
He  conceived  the  organization  of  the  uni- 
verse to  result  from  a  harmonious  system  of 
numbers. 

7.  Note    the    significance    attached    to    different 

numbers.     Ill,  104. 

8.  He  worked  also  for  the  purification  of  the  in- 

dividual and  society.  His  rules  as  embodied 
in  the  teaching  of  his  followers  may  be 
gleaned  from  Part  III,  103. 

9.  No  one  understands  exactly  what  Pythagoras 

taught,  for  he  left  no  writings  nor  did  his 
immediate  followers  commit  his  teachings  to 
writing,  or  at  least  these  have  not  survived. 
It  is  believed  that  the  science  of  numbers, 
being  true  at  all  times  and  places,  impressed 
members  of  this  school  as  one  permanent 
reality  in  a  world  of  change. 
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10.  What  did  Empedocles  substitute  for  one  world- 

element?    Ill,  93. 

11.  Read  from  his  poem  On  Nature,  Part  III,  102. 

12.  What   was   the   atom   theory   cf   Anaxagoras? 

HI,  93- 


wft  KTWEEN  the  years  450  B.  C.  and  400  B.  C, 
f^  Greece  experienced  wide  expansion.  New 
duties  of  government  forced  people  to  see  the  prac- 
tical value  of  education.  They  turned  to  philoso- 
phers for  solutions  to  problems  that  arose  and  as  a 
result,  philosophers  of  every  description  flocked  to 
Athens  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  various  the- 
ories. Heretofore,  philosophers  had  pursued  wis- 
dom for  itself  alone.  Now  they  began  to  meet  a 
demand  and  to  charge  fees  for  their  teaching.  Ora- 
tory being  essential  to  the  successful  career  of  one 
in  politics,  they  taught  eloquence,  and  frequently 
made  truth  subservient  to  fine  rhetorical  effects. 

Protagoras,  their  founder,  taught  that  man  was 
the  measure  of  the  universe,  meaning  that  there  are 
no  absolute  standards  but  that  truth  and  goodness 
and  beauty  are  relative  terms.  This  became  cor- 
rupted to  signify  that  personal  advantage  was  the 
true  criterion ;  that  whatever  appeared  to  be  right 
was  so,  and  that  whatever  ministered  to  one's  per- 
sonal advantage  was  right  and  good.  Extremists 
even  carried  it  to  the  length  of  exhorting  each  to 
obey  his  impulses. 

We  should  distinguish  between  the  original 
teaching  of  the  Sophists  and  the  extreme  and  rep- 
rehensible lengths  to  which  these  teachings  were 
pushed.  In  the  beginning,  a  Sophist  was  a  seeker 
of  wisdom ;  they  came  to  be  thought  of  as  those 
who  can  outwit  you  by  craft  and  cunning  of  logic. 
By  the  majority  of  the  people  they  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  in  so  far  as  they  lessened 


faith  in  the  gods,  as  pernicious.     Protagoras  was 
exiled  and   his   work  on  the  gods  burned  in  the 
Agora.     It  opened  with  the  words :  "Of  the  gods  I 
know  not    whether    they    are    or    are    not — many 
things,  such  as  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the 
brevity  of  life,  prevent  us  from  knowing." 
i.  Note  the  situation  in  Greece  when  the  Sophists 
came  into  prominence.     Ill,  94. 

&          2.  In  Plato's  Protagoras,  the  Sophists  are  subtlely 
satirized.    Ill,  96. 

3.  Socrates  was  a  Sophist  in  that  he  thought  it 

perfectly  legitimate  to  inquire  into  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  Greece,  but  differed 
with  them  in  that  he  thought  such  inquiry 
should  be  probing  and  searching — not  super- 
ficial. 

4.  What  was  his  motive  in  questioning  men? 

5.  It  was  not  at  this  time  recognized  that  excep- 

tions do  not  disprove  rules. 

6.  A  man  of  peculiar  gait,  mean  apparel  and  sin- 

gularly unattractive  in  appearance,  Socrates 
possessed  a  wonderful  personality.  Ill,  96. 

7.  Socrates  died  a  martyr  to  truth  and  his  death 

and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  have 
impressed  all  subsequent  ages.  Ill,  134. 


plaro  ant)  &ri$totie 

"3t\  LATO   is   one  of  the   immortal   teachers   of 
2|j^    mankind  whom  we  can  never  get  past,  and 
whose  errors  are  more   suggestive  and  instructive 
than  many  another's  truths." 

1.  Note  that  Plato  came  first  under  the  instruction 

of  Socrates.    Ill,  106. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  Platonic  idea? 

3.  Read   certain   of  his   ideas   on   the   training  of 

children.     Ill,  107. 


Later 

Schools 


4.  Plato  taught  his  followers  at  the  Academy — a 

large  exercise  grounds,  so  called  in  commem- 
oration of  the  hero  Academicus. 

5.  The    Republic    sets    forth    Plato's    convictions 

that  the  individual  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
State,  that  the  State  was  but  a  single  family, 
and  that  all  should  be  held  in  common.  Ill, 
108. 

6.  Plato  often  makes  Socrates  his  mouthpiece  in 

his  dialogues.     Ill,  122. 

7.  What  is  said  of  Aristotle's  early  life?  Ill,  in. 

8.  Distinguish  between  his  conceptions  and  those 

of  Plato.    Ill,  112. 

9.  Read  his  discussion  on  the  education  of  children. 

HI,  113- 


Hater 


was  the  teaching  of  the  Cyrenaics? 
III,  138. 

2.  The  Cynics  taught  what?  Ill,  139. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  word  Stoic  was  what?     Ill, 

140. 

4.  Why  did  stoicism  spread  so  rapidly  in  Rome? 

Ill,  141. 

5.  Compare  the  Cyrenaics  and  the  Epicureans. 

6.  How  were  the  teachings  of  Epicurus  misinter- 

preted by  the  Romans  ? 

7.  Read  his  letter  cited  in  Part  III,  142. 

"Just  as  at  each  stage  of  the  individual  life  —  in 
childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  —  a  different  view 
of  the  world  is  taken,  so  in  the  larger  life  of  the 
race  there  can  be  traced  successive  stages  of 
growth  in  experience  and  outlook.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  child's  view  is  false  and  that  the  man's  is 
true.  The  man  sees  all  that  the  child  sees,  but 
his  vision  is  fuller,  richer  and  more  matured.  So  it 
is  that  the  human  race  marches  onward,  changing 
its  notions,  enlarging  its  conceptions,  modifying  its 
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ideals,    and    replacing    its    earlier    partial    opinions 
with  clearer  and  more  adequate  convictions.  .  .  . 

"The  objection  has  sometimes  been  raised  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  that  it  leads  to  no  practical 
results.  It  is  but  a  collection  of  individual  the- 
ories which  afford  no  certainty  of  truth.  One  phi- 
losophy refutes  another,  and  we  are  no  nearer  the 
truth  after  thousands  of  years  than  we  were  at  the 
beginning.  Let  us  withdraw  ourselves,  it  is  said, 
from  all  such  sophistries,  and  betake  ourselves  to 
the  guidance  of  our  own  common  sense.  But  what 
is  this  common  sense  of  which  the  ordinary  man 
vaunts  himself?  It  is  in  reality  a  number  of  vague 
assumptions  borrowed  unconsciously  from  old  ex- 
ploded theories — assertions,  opinions,  beliefs,  ac- 
cumulated, no  one  knows  how,  and  accepted  as  set- 
tled judgments.  We  do  not  escape  philosophy  by 
refusing  to  think.  Some  kind  of  theory  of  life  is 
implied  in  the  word,  'soul,'  'duty/  'freedom/ 
'power/  'God/  which  the  unreflecting  mind  is  daily 
using.  In  employing  those  terms  we  are  implying, 
though  we  do  not  know  it,  a  system  of  philosophy. 
It  is  useless  to  say  we  can  dispense  with  philos- 
ophy, for  that  is  just  to  content  ourselves  with  bad 
philosophy.  As  long  as  human  thought  exists,  phi- 
losophy will  exist.  The  yearning  for  knowledge,  the 
desire  to  lift  the  veil  of  nature  and  penetrate  her 
secrets,  is  an  everlasting  impulse  in  the  human  soul. 
There  is  a  divine  unrest,  a  witness  to  our  infinitude, 
which  compels  us  to  search  for  the  hidden  truth,  to 
pierce  below  the  seeming  to  the  real ;  and  the  aim  of 
all  philosophy  is  just,  as  Plato  said,  to  correct  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  ordinary  mind  and  to  grasp  in 
their  unity  and  cohesion  those  ultimate  principles 
which  the  mind  feels  must  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
reality." 
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Exten- 
sion 
Work       / 


History  of  Philosophy,  Weber. 

The  Greek  Philosophers,  Benn. 

Outlines  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Zeller. 

Short  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Marshall. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy,  Ferrier. 

Early  Greek  Philosophy,  Burnet. 

Plato  and  Platonism,  Pater. 

Plato,  Jowett. 

Ancient  Classics,  Collins. 


"True  worth  is  in  being — not  seeming; 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good — not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by-and-by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 
And  in  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right, 

Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  feel  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 

The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  swallow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 

But  always  the  road  that  is  narrow  and  straight 

For  the  children  of  men. 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses, 
Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets ; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses 
Helps  more  than  the  things  which  it  gets. 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 
Nor  in  gaining  of  great  or  of  small, 
But  just  in  the  doing  and  doing 
As  we  would  be  done  by — that's  all." 

— Phoebe  Cory. 


CI;e  Conduct  of  Htfe 


THE  GREETING  OF  LIFE 

TANDING  at  the  threshold  of  today,  we 
may  greet  life  in  any  one  of  three  ways: 
As  a  business,  as  a  profession,  as  an  art. 
Of  a  business,  we  ask  money ; 
Of  a  profession,  reputation ; 
Of  an  art,  only  fulfillment. 

In  a  business,  we  serve  for  the  sake  of  things; 
In  a  profession,  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion ; 
In  an  art,  for  the  sake  of  all  men  and  women. 
Any  task  may  be  a  business,  a  profession,  or  an  art, 

according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed 
Even  the  painter  may  be  a  mere  business  man, 
Even  the  cook  may  win  professional  fame, 
And  the  man.  who  climbs  high  in  the  sunlight  upon 

the  great  iron  beams  of  city  buildings — even  he 

may  be  an  artist. 

Most  of  us  must  do  a  great  deal  of  plain,  hard  work, 
But  we  may  choose  how  we  shall  do  it. 
We  may  live  dully  from  day  to  day,  working  for 

the  sake  of  three  meals  and  a  bed,  for  self  alone, 
Or  anxiously,   from  year  to  year,  in  the  hope  of 

aggrandizement. 

Or  nobly,   with  the   ultimate  vision   far  away,   de- 
veloping the  best  for  the  service  of  love. 
Listen  to  a  great,  glad  secret  that  it  is  glorious  to 

tell: 
There  are  a  few  here  and  now,  who,  while  earning 

their  living  by  daily  labor,  greet  life  as  an  art ! 
— Marguerite  Ogdcn  Bigelou'. 
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1.  /fftVEN  a  slight  observation  of  people  today 
***'  convinces  the  observer  that  social  standards 

are  in  a  state  of  transition. 

2.  Is  it  easier  or  more  difficult  to  teach  a  rising 

generation  principles  of  deportment  than  for- 
merly?    V,  390. 

3.  How  has  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  af- 

fected the  situation?    V,  391. 

4.  Has  the  higher  education  of  women  tended  to 

increase  or  alleviate  the  problems? 

5.  Is  marriage  longer  viewed  as  the  inevitable  ob- 

ject in  life?    V,  392. 

6.  Capable  of  self-support,  why  does  a  great  army 

of    women   at    the    present   time    deliberately 
choose  an  independent  life? 


<£uftibation  of  a 


planner 


GOOD  manner  is  the  art  of  putting  our  as- 
sociates at  their  ease.  Whoever  makes  the 
fewest  persons  uncomfortable  is  the  best-mannered 
person  in  a  room.  We  cannot  imagine  a  case 
in  which  a  man  could  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say 
or  do  in  company  if  he  were  always  considerate  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  forget  himself,  and  did  not 
lose  his  head  or  leave  his  common  sense  at  home." 

i.  Note  that  even  business  success  depends  to  an 
extent  seldom  realized  upon  one's  method 
of  meeting  others.  Latin  countries  in  South 
America  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  their 
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trade  is  turned  toward  Europe  because  they 
find  the  brusque,  abrupt  manners  of  Ameri- 
cans insupportable. 

2.  "In  half  a   century  there  is  time  to  offend  a 

great  many  people."    V,  394. 

3.  Is  it  true  that  noble  movements  are  often  weak- 

ened or  defeated  by  the  crude  ways  in  which 
they  are  developed?  V,  395. 

4.  Is  it  justifiable  that  abstraction,  in  the  instance 

cited  in  Part  V,  296,  should  have  resulted  in 
the.  flustration  of  Mr.  Z's  hopes? 

5.  Why  is  it  a  mistake  to  rebuke  a  fault  at  the 

time  it  is  committed?    V,  398. 

6.  Does    the    public    generally    need    training    in 

entering  and  leaving  cars  and  public  convey- 
ances, that  the  crowding  may  cease  ?  V,  399. 

7.  In  what  measure  does  lack  of  sympathy  account 

for  the  bad  manners  constantly  displayed? 
V,  401. 

8.  What    comparison    between    the    French    and 

English  did  Lord  Chesterfield  draw?  V,  403. 

9.  What  does  he  say  of  inattention  and  abstrac- 

tion in  company?     V,  404. 

10.  What  purpose  did  the  "flappers"  serve  in  Gul- 
liver's Travels?    Are  they  needed  today?   V, 
405. 

IT.  While  individuals  often  merit  severe  criticism, 
why  it  is  never  prudent  to  attack  groups  or 
bodies  of  people  ?  V,  407. 

12.  Do  travellers  acquit  themselves  better  or  worse 
in  foreign  lands  than  in  their  own  ?  V,  408. 
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of 

highest  forms  of  happiness  are  inexpen- 
sive  and  free  to  all  who  really  seek  peace 
and  tranquillity.  .  .  .  The  pleasures  of  health, 
of  exercise  in  the  forest  and  the  field,  or 
walking  under  the  midnight  sky,  of  watching  the 
clouds  as  they  drift  homeward  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  the  simple  love  of  a  few  books,  the  memory  of 
a  few  friends,  the  cherishing  of  a  few  ideals — this 
is  the  path  of  simplicity  and  peace." 

i.  People  in  all  ages  have  agreed  that  happiness 
is  the  highest  good  but  have  ever  differed  in 
their  opinions  of  what  it  consists. 

2.  Would  a  test  of  any  ten  persons  reveal  similar 

or  widely  different  conceptions  as  to  what 
constitutes  happiness  or  what  is  essential  to 
it?  V,  410. 

3.  Seneca  says  that  we  cannot  hope  to  gain  light 

on  this  subject  from  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority. V,  411. 


4.  Living  in  an  age  of  tyrants,  he  found  comfort 

and    strength    in    the    reflection    that   mind    is 
superior  to  any  master.     V,  412. 

5.  How  can  man   dispel  unhappiness  by  changing 

his  mental  conceptions  ?    V,  416. 

6.  Does  the  picture  the  world  presents  vary  as  to 

the  mental  scope  of  the  thinkers?    V,  417. 

7.  In   what   ways   has    increase   of   riches   brought 

happiness  in  the  world,  or  has  this   failed  to 
bring  it?     V,  418. 

8.  Is  it  misuse  of  wealth  rather  than  wealth  itself 

that  provokes  so  much  criticism  of  it?    V,  420. 
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,  The 
Delphian 
Course 


RIENDSHIP  is  to  be 


valued  for   what  there 

J|  is  in  it,  not  for  what  can  be  gotten  out  of  it. 
When  two  people  appreciate  each  other  be- 
cause each  has  found  the  other  convenient  to  have 
around,  they  are  not  friends,  they  are  simply  ac- 
quaintances with  a  business  understanding.  To 
seek  friendship  for  its  utility  is  as  futile  as  to  seek 
the  end  of  a  rainbow  for  its  bag  of  gold.  A  true 
friend  is  always  useful  in  the  highest  sense ;  but  we 
should  beware  of  thinking  of  our  friends  as  brother- 
members  of  a  mutual  benefit  association,  with  its 
periodical  demands  and  threats  of  suspension  for 
non-payment  of  dues." 

1.  Three  discussions  of  friendship  are  reproduced 

for  the  value  of  comparison.  It  is  helpful  to 
see  a  matter  in  varying  lights  and  different 
angles.  V,  433,  455. 

2.  What  does  President  King  regard  as  the  basis 

of  friendship?    V,  434. 

3.  What    does    he    mean    by    saying   that    steady 

growth  of  personality  is  essential  to  friend- 
ship? V,  436. 

4.  Do  one's   friends  come  "unsought"?     V,  442. 

5.  Wrhy  do  our  friendships  hurry  to  "short  and 

poor  conclusions"?    V,  444. 

6.  Emerson  insists  that  friendships  when  real  "are 

not  glass  threads  or  frostwork,  but  the  solid- 
est  thing  we  know."  V,  445. 

7.  What  is  the  significance  of  this :     "Every  man 

alone  is  sincere.  At  the  entrance  of  a  second 
person,  hypocrisy  begins"?  V,  446. 

8.  Why  does  sincere  and   searching  conversation 

take  flight  when  a  third  person  joins  two 
thus  engaged  ?  Y,  448. 
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9.  What  does  Emerson  mean  by  saying:  leave  it 
to  girls  and  boys  to  regard  a  friend  as  prop- 
erty? V,  450. 

10.  What  biblical  book  says  much  of  friendship? 

V,  45i. 

11.  How  is  the  word  friend  often  abused? 

12.  While  most  men  make  friends  easily,  why  do 

sc  few  keep  them?    V,  453. 

"Be  glad  for  friends,  for  they  are  one  of  God's  best  re- 
wards of  life.  Be  glad,  also,  for  a  few  enemies,  cherished 
without  malice,  for  they  keep  alert  the  slothful  spirit  and 
are  a  spur  to  achievement." 


8ncon£ciou£  influence  on 


O  literary  production  more  charmingly  il- 
lustrates the  truth  that  "no  man  liveth  to 
himself  alone"  than  Browning's  drama,  Pippa 
Passes.  Half  prose,  half  poetry  it  consists 
of  prologue,  epilogue,  interludes  and  four 
forceful  scenes.  Pippa  —  abbreviated  from  Felip- 
pa  —  is  in  reality  the  daughter  of  a  noble,  but  was 
set  aside  in  infancy  by  a  villain  employed  by  the 
next  heir.  So  far  as  she  knows  she  is  a  simple 
peasant  girl,  employed  in  the  silk-mills  of  Asolo, 
thirty  miles  from  Venice  and  the  center  of  silk  cul- 
ture. One  holiday  only  is  allowed  toilers  such  as 
she,  and  she  springs  up  on  this  New  Year's  morn- 
ing with  break  of  dawn,  determined  that  not  a 
moment  of  her  "twelve  hours'  treasure"  shall  be 
lost.  Others  may  be  happy  all  the  year  —  she  has 
just  one  day  for  her  own  pleasure.  Tomorrow  she 
must  be  Pippa,  who  winds  silk,  but  today  she  may 
be  whomsoever  she  will. 


"I  may  fancy  all  day — and  it  shall  be  so — 
That  I   taste  of    all  the  pleasures,  am   called    by  the 

names 
Of  the  Happiest  Four  in  our  Asolol" 

She  chooses  the  four  whom  she  deems  happiest: 
there  are  the  proud  lovers,  Ottima  and  Sebald. 
Ottima  owns  the  silk  mills  and  her  German  lover 
often  steals  away  to  her  castle  which  towers  above 
the  simple  dwellings  of  the  hamlet;  there  is  the 
artist  Jules  who  has  just  brought  home  a  bride  nor 
knows  the  cruel  joke  his  friends  have  perpetrated 
upon  him.  Luigi  and  his  mother,  noble  ones  whom 
she  has  lately  seen  lost  in  earnest  conversation ;  the 
Bishop,  whom  she  thinks  devoted  to  good  work,  al- 
though he  is  at  that  time  hesitating  whether  or  not 
he  shall  appropriate  estates  of  his  brother,  se- 
cretly murdered,  or  cause  investigation  and  lose 
them.  Fancying  herself  now  one,  now  another  of 
these  supposedly  happy  ones,  Pippa  passes  them 
by  this  New  Year's  Day  at  a  critical  moment  and 
her  songs,  pure,  simple,  glad,  are  the  light,  filmy 
factors  that  turn  the  balance. 

Ottima  and  Sebald  have  murdered  Ottima's  aged 
husband,  who  so  long  frustrated  their  desires. 
Without  remorse,  they  are  gratified  to  have  him 
gone,  even  though  the  matter  of  concealment  brings 
its  responsibilities.  Ottima  is,  in  fact,  heartless; 
Sebald  has  acted  long  under  the  spell  of  her  fasci- 
nation. Into  the  partly  closed  casement  floats  the 
song:  "God's  in  his  heaven — All's  right  with  the 
world."  The  reaction  in  the  German  is  terrific ;  in 
an  instant  the  hideous  situation  with  its  attendant 
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crimes  is  baldly  revealed  to  him.     He  looks  with 
loathing  upon  the  instigator  of  his  deeds. 

"Though    I   be    lost, 

I   know  which   is   the  better,   never   fear, 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  purity  or  lust, 
Nature  or  trick!     I  see  what  I  have  done 
Entirely  now !" 

Toward  nightfall,  Luigi  and  his  mother  walk 
and  talk  in  the  garden.  Italy  lies  under  the  curse 
of  tyrants.  A  patriotic  plot  is  forming  and  Luigi 
feels  that  his  duty  lies  with  those  who  are  risking 
life  for  country  but  his  mother  would  keep  him 
with  her.  However,  if  he  will  go,  let  it  be  tomor- 
row— not  tonight.  Through  the  deepening  twilight 
comes  Pippa  singing  of  a  good  king  and  great, 
who  lived  long  ago.  Instantly  the  young  patriot 
knows  now  is  the  time — delay  may  be  fatal. 
Reached  by  the  spirit  of  the  ballad,  he  goes  at 
once  to  do  his  duty. 

Then  Pippa,  tired  by  her  long  rambles,  happy  in 
her  memories  of  the  cherished  hours  of  freedom, 
prepares  for  rest,  thinking,  as  in  the  morning,  that 
her  horizon  is  so  contracted  that  she  can  never  hope 
to  do  anything  significant,  but  content  in  her  belief, 
murmured  again  as  she  sinks  to  sleep, 

"All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God — • 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we:   there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

Pippa  Passes,  Part  V,  477. 
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OW  to  live?  That  is  the  essential  ques- 
tion for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere 
material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest 
sense.  The  general  problem  which  comprehends 
every  special  problem  is,  the  right  ruling  of  con- 
duct in  all  directions  under  all  circumstances.  In 
what  way  to  treat  the  body;  in  what  way  to  treat 
the  mind ;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs ;  in 
what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in  what  way  to 
behave  as  a  citizen ;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those 
sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies;  how 
to  use  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
ourselves  and  others;  how  to  live  completely.  And 
this  being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn, 
is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing  which  educa- 
tion has  to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  liv- 
ing is  the  function  which  education  has  to  dis- 
charge; and  the  only  rational  mode  of  judging  of 
any  educational  course  is  to  judge  in  what  degree 
it  discharges  such  function." — Spencer. 

"What  is  the  object  of  education?  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  technical  education,  that 
special  training  which  is  to  fit  a  man  for  some 
special  place  he  is  to  occupy  in  life.  .  .  .  Tell 
me,  what  science  is  of  utmost  importance  to  every 
one  of  us,  irrespective  of  occupation,  position,  age 
or  sex,  and  for  lack  of  whose  knowledge  men  and 
women  are  destroyed?  The  science  of  life,  the 
science  of  living. 


Intro- 
ductory 


"How  to  live  wisely  is  a  far  more  necessary 
study  for  a  man  than  anything  that  is  taught  in 
schools  or  universities.  And  apart  from  mere 
technical  knowledge  and  skill,  apart  from  mere 
bread-and-cheese  considerations,  all  education  is 
only  of  value  as  a  means  to  this  end,  as  a  help  to 
the  art  or  science  of  living.  .  .  . 

"This  last  generation  has  seen  a  wonderful  in- 
crease in  the  means  and  appliances  of  education ; 
the  State  gives  a  wider  and,  on  the  whole,  a  bet- 
ter education  to  every  child  than  two  generations 
back  was  in  the  reach  of  any  except  a  few  of  the 
privileged  classes.  That  education  has  been  bene- 
ficial only  if  and  so  far  as  it  has  taught  its  recipi- 
ents, not  how  to  scramble  for  material  advantages 
and  to  outwit  each  other  in  the  race  for  money, 
but  if  and  so  far  as  it  has  taught  them  what  is  the 
lasting  and  final  end  of  all  education — the  science 
of  living." — Henry  Arthur  Jones. 


1.  ^Yl^HAT  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 

Bf  educate?  VI,  269. 

2.  What  was  the  ordinance  of  1787  regarding  ed- 

ucation and  schools? 

3.  How  have   recent  social   changes  affected  the 

schools?   VI,  270. 

4.  Are  too  many  duties   at  present  thrust  upon 

them?     VI,  271. 

5.  Is   there  yet   any   agreement   as   to   what    the 

proper  scope  of  the  school  should  be?    VI, 
272. 


i.  ^VlrlHAT  is  more  helpful  for  the  child's  de- 
utS    velopment   than   a   direct    answer  to  all 
his  inquiries?  VI,  277. 

_'.  Why    must    the    will    he    strengthened  in    the 
child?  VI,  278. 

3.  Note  the  relation  of  physical  activity  to  men- 

tal expansion.    VI,  279. 

4.  Why  did  Pestalozzi  think  a  child  should  be  left 

for  the  most  part  to  himself?    VI,  281. 

5.  Why  did  he  value  natural  development  above 

that  of  the  school? 


an&  ^Duration 


•'  JpROM  the  total  training  during  childhood 
Jl  there  should  result  in  the  child  a  taste  for 
interesting  and  improving  reading,  which  should 
direct  and  inspire  its  subsequent  intellectual  life. 
That  schooling  which  results  in  this  taste  for  good 
reading,  however  unsystematic  or  eccentric  the 
schooling  may  have  been,  has  achieved  a  main  end 
of  elementary  education  ;  and  that  schooling  which 
does  not  result  in  implanting  this  permanent  taste 
has  failed."  —  Dr.  Eliot. 

1.  Since  children  are  educated  at  public  expense, 

what  demands  has  the  State  a  right  to  make 
of  them  as  citizens?    VI,  288. 

2.  Note  that  the  "three  R's",  reading,  writing  and 

'rithmetic,  are  but  the  tools  by  which  educa- 
tion is  to  be  obtained.    VI,  295. 

3.  What  is  the  first  test  of  a  school's  efficiency? 

VI,  299. 
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4.  Are  the  individual  gifts  of  a  child  developed 

by  our  present  educational  system? 

5.  Is  such  a  democratic  school  as  Dr.  Eliot  ad- 

vocates practical?     Is  it  desirable?    VI,  300. 

6.  Note  that  if  the  value  of  mutual  help  were  suf- 

ficiently emphasized  with  the  growing  gen- 
eration throughout  the  world,  such  viola- 
tions as  war  would  cease. 

7.  Should    the   duty   of   faithful    service   be    ade- 

quately taught,  graft  in  public  places  and 
positions  would  cease.  VI,  302. 

8.  Do  schools  inculcate  happiness?   VI,  302. 

9.  What  are  the  virtues  of  democracy?    VI,  303. 

10.  Are    educational   systems    tending    toward    the 

goal  indicated  by  this  great  educator?  VI, 
303- 

11.  What   surprising  illustrations  are  cited  to  in- 

dicate that  much  of  the  present  education  is 
superficial?  VI,  311. 

12.  \Vhat   have    Oxford    critics   said   of   American 

students?   VI,  313. 


in 


1.  CjkHOULD    ethics    be    taught    to    children? 
S3>  VI,  304. 

2.  What  former  safeguards  of  home  and  church 

are  no  longer  vital  forces?    VI,  305. 

3.  Is  this  in  the  way  of  progress  or  transition? 

4.  What  distinction  is  drawn  between  ethics  and 

morals?    VI,  305. 

5.  Why   is   it   safer   to   dwell   upon    the   practice 

rather  than  the  theory  of  conduct  with  chil- 
dren?  VI,  306. 
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6.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  teach  deportment  as  a 

science?  VI,  308. 

7.  In  what  way  may  the  teaching  of  religion  in 

schools  promote  indifference?    VI,  309. 

8.  Is    it    fortunate   or   not   that   the   majority   of 

healthy  children  "harden  themselves  against 
theoretic  talk"?   VI,  310. 

9.  Would  ethical  training  of  children  tend  to  pro- 

duce over-much  introspection? 

10.  Do  parents  expect  schools  to  accomplish  with 
their  children  what  they  themselves  fail  to 
do?  VI,  310. 


<£tmration  and  life 

"(3fLL  persons  are  educated  who  have  so  devel- 
*+'  oped  the  powers  and  abilities  that  are  within 
them,  individually,  that  they  can  each  do  well  the 
things  they  undertake  to  do." 

1.  What  are  the  leading  activities  tnat  make  up 

human  life?   VI,  283. 

2.  How   is   society  threatened   oy   fluctuations   in 

family  life?  VI,  284. 

3.  How  does  society  tend  to  control  and  modify 

human  action    aside    from    all    law-making 
considerations?   VI,  290. 

4.  Note  that  society  as  well  as  the  individual  is 

responsible  for  crime.    VI,  292. 

5.  Do  people  frequently   forget  that  government 

is  in  reality  administered  by  themselves  and 
their  neighbors?   VI,  294. 
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6.  Why  does  Van  Dyke  compare  decorative  edu- 

cation  to   the   peacock's   feathers  and  nose- 
rings?    VI,  315. 

7.  Why    is    it   a   mistake    to    suppose    that   trade- 

schools    and    technical    institutions    can  take 
the  place  of  higher  education?   VI,  318. 

8.  What  are  the  true  aims  of  education,  however 

acquired?   VI,  319. 

9.  Note  that  only  a  few  use  their  senses  to  their 

full  capacity.   VI,  319. 

10.  Can  schools  ever  teach  the  profound  truths  of 

life?   VI,  320. 

11.  What  part  do  theater  and  plays  serve  in  gen- 

eral education?   VI,  323. 

12.  In  what  respect  is  drama  the  "most  humane 

teacher"?    VI,  325. 

13.  Can  it  ever  teach  directly? 


mib  Education 

woman's  club  was  not  an  echo;  it  was 
not  the  mere  banding  together  for  a  social 
and  economic  purpose.  It  became  at  once,  with- 
out deliberate  intention  or  concerted  action,  a  light- 
giving  and  seed-sowing  centre  of  purely  altruistic 
and  democratic  activity.  .  .  .  Women  widest 
apart  in  position  and  habits  of  life  found  much  in 
common,  and  acquaintance  and  contact  mutually 
helpful  and  advantageous. 

Club  life  teaches  us  that  there  are  many  kinds 
of  wealth  in  the  world — the  wealth  of  ideas,  of 
knowledge,  of  sympathy,  of  readiness  to  be  put  in 
any  place  and  used  in  any  way  for  the  general 


good.  These  are  given  and  no  price  is  or  can  be 
put  upon  them,  yet  they  ennoble  and  enrich  what- 
ever comes  within  their  influence." — Croly:  His- 
tory of  the  Woman's  Club  Movement. 

1.  What  motive  has  prompted  to  the  wide  organ- 

ization of  women's  clubs?   VI,  275. 

2.  How  has  the  original  plan  expanded? 

3.  What    present-day  tendencies   are    not    advan- 

tageous ? 

4.  Are  paid  lecturers  and  entertaining  programs 

desirable  in  literary  club  life?   VI,  276. 

5.  How  have  women's  clubs  tended  to  stimulate 

home  study  and  improvement?    VI,  278. 

"If  one  does  not  know  where  one  wants  to  go, 
there  is  little  chance  of  success  in  devising  a  pro- 
cess for  getting  there.  The  most  practical  man  in 
the  world  cannot  follow  sealed  orders  until  the  seal 
is  broken.  The  two  conditions  of  success  in  edu- 
cation are  a  vivid  realization  of  the  social  purpose 
and  an  equally  vivid  realization  of  the  practical 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
out." 


Clubs 
and 
Educa- 
tion 


History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  Dex- 
ter; Macmillan.  1906. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Education,  Hoyt;  Sil- 
ver Burdette.  1908. 

History  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.  Since  Civil 
War,  Thwing;  Houghton.  1910. 

Schools  and  Education,  Chancellor;  Heath. 
1906. 

Theory  of  Motives,  Ideals  and  Values  in  Educa- 
tion, Chancellor;  Houghton.  1907. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  De  Garno : 
Macmillan.  1907. 

A  Study  of  a  Child,  Hogan ;  Harper.     1898. 

Studies  in  American  Education,  Hart;  Long- 
mans. 1898. 

Educational  Problems,  2  vols.,  Hall ;  Appleton. 
1911. 

Idols  of  Education,  Gayley ;  Doubleday,  Page. 
1910. 

Growth  by  Influence,  Brown ;  Longmans.     1910. 
Meaning  of  Education,  Butler ;  Macmillan.  1906. 

Education  and  the  Larger  Life,  Henderson ; 
Houghton.  1904. 

All  the  Children  of  All  the  People,  Smith ;  Mac- 
millan. 1912. 

The  School  and  Society,  Dewey ;  \j.  of  Chicago. 
1899. 

Means  and  Ends  of  Education,  Spalding;  Mc- 
Clurg.  1903. 

History  of  the  Woman's  Club  Movement,  Croly  ; 
Allen.  1898. 
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Cfje  art  of  Conversation 

TRONG,an  Englishman,  complains  that  he 

does  not  understand  American  society. 
"Don't  try  to,"  Fred  Ossian  replied.  "There 
is  only  one  man  who  ever  did  understand  it,  and 
he's  dead.  Keep  out  of  society.  You  would  never 
succeed  in  it.  You  are  too  clever ;  you  alarm  peo- 
ple with  ideas.  Never  bring  ideas  into  society. 
Ideas  make  people  think.  You  have  filled  up  your 
noddle  with  art  and  that  sort  of  rubbish,  don't 
you  know,  and  literature — which  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way  but  tommyrot  to  society  persons.  And 
then  you  are  a  bee.  I  am  a  butterfly.  You  work 
— I  flit.  I  succeed  in  society.  You  never  would." 

"But  if  you  discuss  art  and — " 

"No,   no — wouldn't   do." 

"But  how   do  you   converse?" 

"I  never  converse  in  society.     I  twitter." — Play : 
The  Butter/lies. 


special  periods  have  been  productive 
of  gifted   conversationalists?     VI,   329. 

2.  What  was   Dr.  Johnson's     conception     of     a 

pleasant  evening? 

3.  What  celebrated  French  woman  was  regarded 

as  the  most  clever  conversationalist  of  her 
day?     VI,  329. 
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4.  Are  people  as  a  rule  today  acceptable  talkers? 

5.  What  lies  at  the  foundation  of  much  of  the 

present   disinclination    to   converse   socially? 
VI,  330. 


of  Conversation 


"^JT'HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  ac- 
^^  complishments  prized  in  modern  society 
that  of  being  agreeable  in  conversation  is  the  very 
first.  It  may  be  called  the  social  result  of  western 
civilization,  beginning  with  the  Greeks.  It  is 
agreed  among  us  that  people  must  meet  frequently, 
both  men  and  women,  and  that  not  only  is  it 
agreeable  to  talk,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon courtesy  to  say  something,  even  when  there 
is  hardly  anything  to  say.  Every  civilized  man 
and  woman  feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  this  duty;  it  is 
the  universal  accomplishment  which  all  must 
practice,  and  as  those  who  fail  signally  to  attain 
it  are  punished  by  the  dislike  or  neglect  of  society, 
so  those  who  succeed  beyond  the  average  receive 
a  just  reward,  not  only  in  the  constant  pleasure 
they  reap  from  it,  but  in  the  esteem  which  they 
gain  from  their  fellows."  —  Mahaffy. 

1.  What    reward    does    society   bestow   upon    the 

ready  talker?     VI,  330. 

2.  If  it   is  true   that  the  possession   of  this   gift 

may  pave  the  road  to  success,  why  is  it  so 
little  cultivated? 

3.  Why  do  some  regard  it  as  most  desirable  of 

all  accomplishments?     VI,  331. 

4.  What   was  the   attitude   of  the  Greeks   as   re- 

gards the  voice? 

5.  For  what  reason  should  time-worn  expressions 

and  phrases  be  avoided?     VI,  333. 
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6.  In  what  measure  does  tact  facilitate  conversa- 

tion?    VI,  334. 

7.  Note   that   tact  will   prompt  one   to   shift  the 

trend  of  discussion  before  it  becomes  weari- 
some. 

8.  Why   are   the   witty   and    humorous    likely    to 

offend?    VI,  336. 

9.  Do   you   agree    with    the    old    comedy   writer, 

Menander,  that  the  most  trying  period  for 
conversation  is  while  guests  are  assembling 
and  before  dinner  is  announced? 

10.  What  place  has  that  "light  criticism  of  human 

affairs  known  as  gossip"  in  conversation? 
VI,  340. 

11.  What    is    said    regarding    things    rather    than 

people  as  themes  for  conversation?    VI,  342. 

12.  Is  this  rule  usually  heeded  or  not? 

13.  What   subjects   have  you   found   stupefying  to 

small  circles  of  people,  and  what  others 
have  you  noticed  electrify  them? 

14.  Have   you   understood    why    these    conditions 

should  be  as  they  seem? 

15.  Do    schools    ordinarily    develop    ready    conver- 

sationalists? 


Culture  anfe 


conversation  is  always  reciprocally 
^•^  beneficial.  No  matter  how  much  you  give, 
you  are  sure  to  receive  something;  no  matter  how 
much  you  receive,  you  are  sure  to  give  something. 
The  more  you  give,  the  more  you  have  to  give. 
Expression  of  thought  makes  it  grow.  As  soon 
as  you  express  one  thought,  a  hundred  others  may 
start  from  it  ;  the  avenues  of  the  mind  open  at 
once  to  new  views,  to  new  perceptions  of  things  ; 
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Value 


fresh  beams  of  light  flash  in  on  all  sides,  each 
beam  enabling  you  to  see  things  you  never  saw 
before;  so  that  by  a  compensating  law  in  the 
intellectual  as  in  the  moral  life,  the  giver  is  more 
blessed  than  the  receiver.  And  far  from  impover- 
ishing him,  the  more  he  distributes  his  wealth, 
the  wealthier  he  becomes." 

1.  In  what  way  does  the  expression  of  thought 

make  it  grow?    VI,  348. 

2.  Note  that     Coleridge's     poem     The     Ancient 

Mariner  was  the  result  of  a  remark  falling 
upon  good  soil.  VI,  349. 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  Evangeline  and  how 

came  it  to  be   attempted? 

4.  Can   you    recall   other   celebrated    productions 

that   have   had    a   similar   history? 

5.  Note  that  conversations  help  us   to  take  our 

bearings,  as  it  were,  aiding  us  to  see  how  far 
we  have  gone  and  the  better  judge  what  lies 
before  us. 

6.  How   is   it  that  the  majority  understand    too 

well   what   constitutes    a  bore  and  yet   find 
it  difficult  to  describe  one?    VI,  361. 
/.  What  reason  does  Sydney  Smith  give  for  think- 
ing such  a  one  more  culpable  than  a  crim- 
inal? 


Brilliant  Calfterg 

may   t>e   a   fine    singer,    and  yet   travel 
around  the  world   without  having  an  op- 
portunity   of    showing    your    accomplishment,    or 
without  one  guessing  your  specialty.  But  wherever 
you  go,  and  in  whatever  society  you  are,  no  matter 
what  your  station  in  life  may  be,  you  talk.   .   .    . 
"You   may   be   a   painter,   you  may   have   spent 


years  with  great  masters,  and  yet,  unless  you  have 
very  marked  ability  so  that  your  pictures  are  hung 
in  the  salons  or  in  the  great  art  galleries,  com- 
paratively few  people  will  ever  see  them.  But  if 
you  are  an  artist  in  conversation,  everyone  who 
comes  in  contact  with  you  will  see  your  life  picture, 
which  you  have  been  painting  ever  since  you  be- 
gan to  talk.  Everyone  knows  whether  you  are  an 
artist  or  a  bungler." 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  Marden  that  the  ability  to 

hold  the  attention  of  people  in  conversation 
is  the  greatest  gift?    VI,  343. 

2.  Why  are  there  so  many  "bunglers"  in  conversa- 

tion? 

3.  If  we  gave  as  slight  attention  to  other  matters 

as  to  our  powers  in  this  respect  would  we 
be  equally  poor  in  each?    VI,  344. 

4.  Why   did   people   cultivate    fluent   speech    for- 

merly more  than  today? 

5.  Has  the  day  of  great  orators  passed?    VI,  345. 

6.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  our  conversational 

abilities?     VI,   345. 

7.  As  a  rule,  are  scholars  and  learned  men  ac- 

ceptable  in    general    conversation    or    not? 
Why? 

8.  Note  that  selfishness  prevents  most  of  us  from 

being  patient  and  responsive  listeners.     VI, 
347- 

9.  What  is  the  quality  most  appreciated  by  the 

world  generally? 
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io.  Does  conversation  stimulate  thought?  VI,  346. 
Would  much  thought  be  stimulated  by  that 
overheard  at  the  usual  social  function? 

$ulr0  for  Conservation 

"(fJ£OOD  reading  will  not  only  broaden  the 
^^  mind  and  give  new  ideas,  but  it  will  also 
increase  one's  vocabulary,  and  that  is  a  great  aid 
to  conversation.  Many  people  have  good  thoughts 
and  ideas,  but  they  cannot  express  them  because 
of  the  poverty  of  their  vocabulary.  They  have  not 
words  enough  to  clothe  their  ideas  and  make  them 
attractive.  They  talk  around  in  a  circle,  repeat  and 
repeat,  because,  when  they  want  a  particular  word 
to  convey  their  exact  meaning,  they  cannot  find  it." 

1.  Note  that  a  child  learns  to  walk  by  walking 

and  the  only  way  to  learn  to  talk  well  is 
by  talking,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
mind  actively  interested  in  subjects  to  talk 
about.  VI,  346. 

2.  Why  did  Lord  Chesterfield  w^arn  his  son  to  be 

careful  lest  he  impel  people  to  listen  whether 
they  so  desired  or  not?  VI,  351. 

3.  In  almost  any  group  of  people,  some  may  be 

seen  who,  like  the  Wedding  Guest  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  "could  not  choose  but  stay." 

4.  What  subjects  should  be  tabooed  in  society? 

5.  Certain   university   and   public  halls   are   open 

to  any  speaker  save  on  the  subjects  of 
politics  and  religion.  Are  such  exceptions 
necessary  ? 

6.  \Yhy  should  personalities  be  avoided? 
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7.  Note  Lord  Chesterfield's  rule :  Talk  often,  but 

never  long.     VI,  350. 

8.  Are  arguments  conducive  to  pleasurable  talk? 

9.  It  has  been  said  that  when  two  strangers  pause 

under  shelter  in  a  storm  if  words  are  spoken, 
each  reveals  at  once  his  social  position  and 
tenor  of  life. 

10.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  little  care  is  exer- 
cised in  homes  to  develop  orderly  ways  of 
expression  among  growing  children — thus 
delaying  and  impeding  their  conversational 
abilities. 

Conversation    anfo    Diversion 

"^IT^HE  lips  are  fissures  in  the  rock  through 
^"^  which  gush  hidden  waters,  sometimes 
sweet,  sometimes  bitter.  Oft  the  tongue  is  a  goodly 
branch,  laden  with  luscious  fruit;  oft,  also,  it  is 
a  club  that  falls  with  crushing  force.  Now  the 
tongue  is  a  shield  lifted  up  for  sharp  attack  against 
the  wrong;  now  it  is  a  spear  whose  sharp  point  is 
turned  against  the  right.  The  sword  hath  slain 
its  thousands,  but  the  tongue  its  ten  thousands." 

1.  Do  people  as  a  rule  find  greater  pleasure  in 

conversing  or  reading?    Why?    VI,  355. 

2.  Why  was  the  speaker  more  welcome  formerly? 

VI,   356. 

3.  How  have  the  invention  of  printing  and  use  of 

electricity  for  transmitting  news  changed  the 
earlier  condition? 

4.  What  was  Carlyle's  opinion  regarding  the  prev- 

alence of  talk?     VI,   359. 
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5-  In  what  way  is  the  egotist  an  enemy  to  general 
conversation?    VI,  360. 

6.  What  two  things  cannot  education  do?     Can 
anything  remedy  them? 

"The  eye  and  ear,  the  taste  and  touch,  arc  windows  for 
Setting  the  great  outer  world  into  the  secret  sanctuary,  but 
the  tongue  is  the  one  door  through  which  the  soul  steps 
out.  Only  through  speech  is  the  visible  man  beholden  of 
his  friends.  .  .  .  Once  the  lips  begin  to  speak,  the  soul 
stands  forth  fully  revealed.  For  conversation  is  a  golden 
chariot  upon  which  the  soul  rides  forth  to  greet  its  friends." 

Cultivation  of  mind  is  attained  by  observation, 
education  and  travel. 

Once  having  realized  how  important  it  is  to 
become  an  acceptable  conversationalist  and  sym- 
pathetic listener,  every  concert  heard,  every  picture 
gallery  visited,  every  ramble  in  the  wilds  or  mis- 
sion in  the  busy  marts  of  men  may  be  productive 
of  absorbing  reminiscence  and  comment.  Some 
people  have  more  delightful  narrative  to  tell  after 
an  afternoon  in  city  or  country  than  others  after 
an  extended  tour. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  certain  data  for  the 
ones  anxious  to  excel  in  this  social  art,  because 
every  good  book  deserves  to  be  included  in  such 
a  list.  Read  widely  and  well;  learn  a  new  word 
— or  a  word  new  to  you — every  day ;  observe  others 
more  and  yourself  less ;  think  of  the  comfort  of 
others  and  forget  your  own — for  without  kindli- 
ness and  consideration  brilliant  talk  is  not  only 
futile  but  dangerous. 
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LL  winter-time  I  work  for  deeg 
Da  tranch  een  ceety  street, 
An'  I  am  looka  like  a  peeg, 

An'  smal  jus'  'bout  as  sweet, 
Baycause  my  ban's,  my  face,  my  clo'es 

Ees  dirty  as  can  be, 
An'  sewer-gas  ees  een  my  nose 

An'  steeck  all  ovra  me. 
More  dirty  an'  more  mean  I  feel 

Dan  I  am  look  to  you; 
My  soul  eenside  ees  seeck,  but  steell, 

W't  am  I  gona  do? 
Ees  notheeng  sweet  een  ceety  street 

For  mak'  me  better  man. 
All  men  an'  theengs  dat  I  am  meet 

Mak'  meanness  all  dey  can, 
An'  all  dey  speak  ees  ogly  words 

An'  do  som'  ogly  theeng. 
So  even,  too,  dose  leetla  birds, 

Dat  ought  be  glad  an'  seeng, 
Dey  fight  each  other  een  da  dirt 

For  dirty  food  de  yeat. 
Ah !  so  my  soul  eenside  ees  hurt 

For  work  een  ceety  street. 
But  yestaday !  Oh,  yestaday, 

I  leeve,  I  breathe  again! 
Da  boss  ees  sand  me  far  away 

For  work  een  countra  lane. 
How  can  I  mak'  you  ondrastand — 

You  are  so  grand,  so  reech — 


To  know  da  joy  I  feel,  my  frand, 

For  deeg  dees  countra  deetch? 
I  sweeng  my  peeck,  an'  Oh !  da  smal, 

Wen  first  I  turn  da  sod! 
So  sweet !  Escuse  me  if  I  tal, 

Ees  like  da  breath  of  God. 
So  pure  da  soil,  like  Eetaly, 

I  stoop  and  taka  piece 
An'  den — Oh!  donta  laugh  at  me — 

I  talk  to  eet  and  keess! 
An'  while  I  do  dees  foola  theeng 

An'  mak'  so  seelly  tears, 
Ees  com'  a  pritta  bird  an'  seeng 

Hees  music  een  my  ears. 
You  know  dees  'Mericana  bird, 

Weeth  breast  so  lika  flame, 
So  red,  I  do  not  know  da  word 

You  say  for  call  hees  name, 
But  w'at  he  seeng  ees  plain  to  me, 

An'  dees  ees  part  of  eet : 
"Ees  spreeng,  ees  spreeng  een  Eetaly, 

So  sweeta,  sweeta,  sweet!" 
Oh,  eef  you  weesh  da  Dagoman, 

Dat  com'  for  leeve  weeth  you, 
To  be  da  gooda  'Merican 

An'  love  dees  countra,  too, 
I  ask  you  tak'  heem  by  da  hand, 

Away  from  ceety  street, 
An'  show  heem  first  dees  granda  land 

Where  eet  ees  pure  an'  sweet. 

-'Daly. 
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jEature  anfc 

"  TC  *'"  •sPr"1S'  came  but  once  in  a  lifetime ;  if  the 
<JI  sun  rose  and  set  once  in  a  year  instead  of 
once  in  a  day ;  if  a  rainbow  appeared  once  in  a 
century ;  if  flowers  were  as  rare  as  rubies,  and 
dewdrops  as  diamonds,  how  wonderful  they 
would  seem,  how  they  would  astonish  and  delight 
us !" 

1.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  American  Indian 

toward  natural  forces?    VII,  393. 

2.  Mythology  embodies  the  explanations  devised 

by  the  early   Greeks  to  account   for  natural 
phenomena.     II,  80. 

3.  How  did  the  early  Christians  regard  nature? 

VII,  394. 

4.  What  saintly  man  did  much  to  restore  a  love 

for    natural   beauty   in   the    hearts    of   men  ? 
VII,  394;  V,  18,  19. 

5.  Note  that  a  revival  of  the  Classics  increased 

the  regard  for  beauty. 

6.  Chaucer    reflects    a    growing   interest    and    en- 

thusiasm   for    flowers    and    scenery.     What 
was  his  favorite  flower?    VII,  394. 

7.  By  their  very  metaphors  poets  of  the  sixteenth 

and  seventeenth  centuries  indicated  their  su- 
perficial observation.     VII,  394. 

8.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  eighteenth  century 

in  this  regard?    VII,  395. 
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9.  What  nineteenth  century  poet  best  expressed 
the  harmony  between  man  and  nature?  VII, 
395.  In  this  connection,  note  Lowell's 
opinion.  VII,  415. 

10.  How  important  do  you  regard  natural  features 
of  a  country  in  molding  the  character  and 
temperament  of  people? 

o3iacifr0  anfc  43Iacial  Action 

CWICE  when  America  was  in  the  making 
great  glaciers  spread  over  the  northern  area, 
changing  wholly  the  aspect  of  the  land.  When 
these  abated,  new  surfaces  had  been  formed.  Fresh 
drainage  systems  began  to  develop;  young  rivers 
commenced  to  cut  down  their  channels,  and  it  is 
because  their  work  is  yet  unaccomplished  that 
waterfalls  abound  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
United  States,  supplying  power  which  has  enabled 
that  section  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict 

1.  A  glacier  is  a  river  of  ice.    Note  its  general 

features.  VII,  408. 

2.  What  is  ice-gravel?    VII,  409. 

3.  By  what  process  is  snow  converted  into  ice? 

4.  Why    do    icebergs    disappear    so   suddenly   in- 

stead of  melting  gradually?  VII,  411. 

5.  Note  that  the  making  of  a  snowball  exempli- 

fies one  of  the  processes  of  glacier  making. 

6.  What   explanation    is   given    for   the    elevated 

columns  of  ice   plentiful   along  the   surface 
of  a  glacier?   VII,  412. 

7.  How     are     the     glacier-tables     of    the     Alps 

formed?  VII,  414. 

8.  How  does  the  geologist  account  for  the  round 

holes  bored  in  the  ice  fields? 
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9.  What  varied  aspects  may  the  same  glacier  pre- 
sent?  VII,  414. 

10.  Why  is  ice  sometimes  blue,  sometimes  white? 
VII,  415- 

Hitters  anti  Streams 

miVERS,  like  people,  have  a  life  history.  When 
young  they  hurry  along,  busily  intent  upon 
their  task.  When  they  are  old  they  become  slug- 
gish, hurrying  no  longer  unless  thrown  into  a 
transient  fury  by  spring  freshets,  while  the  task 
upon  which  they  first  chiselled  so  rigorously,  is 
now  largely  accomplished  and  seems  wholly  for- 
gotten. 

1.  The  Yosemite,  being  a  comparatively  new  land 

surface,  supplies  good  illustrations  of  young 
rivers  eroding  their  channels.    VII,  402. 

2.  Why  are  new  rivers  muddy? 

3.  What  is  said  of  springs  that  issue  from  vol- 

canic rock?  VII,  404. 

4.  How  heavy  is  the   snowfall  in  the  mountains 

— the    source    of    mountain    streams?     VII, 
406. 

5.  When  are  these  streams  at  their  lowest  ebb? 
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"Tf  MEANT  to  do  my  work  today, 
Jl      But  a  brown  bird  sang  in  the  apple-tree, 
And  a  butterfly  flittered  across  the  field, 
And  all  the  leaves  were  calling  me. 

And  the  wind  went  sighing  over  the  land, 

Tossing  the  grasses  to  and  fro. 
And  a  rainbow  held  out  its  shining  hand — 

So  what  ;could  I  do  but  laugh  and  go?" 
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1.  How  does  the  naturalist  explain  the  prepara- 

tion of  the  earth  for  the  forests?    VII,  398. 

2.  How  many  native  varieties  were  there  in  this 

land?  VII,  399. 

3.  Attention   is   called   to  the   varieties   native   in 

the  Great  Lake  district,  the  east  and  Pacific 
slope.    VII,  400. 

4.  How  did  the  early  settlers  treat  the  forests? 

VII,  401. 

5.  Why  does  Burroughs  call  October  the  "sun- 

set" month?   VII,  439. 

6.  Compare  the  autumnal  tints  of  maple  and  elm. 

VII,  440,  442. 

7.  What  comparison   is  made  between  the  com- 

mon wild  flowers  of  England  and  America? 

VII,  434- 

8.  What  fragrant  varieties  are  mentioned?  VII, 

435- 

9.  What    orchids   may    be    easily    found    in    wild 

places?  VII,  436. 

10.  Which     of    the    sweet    odourcd    plants   yield 
honey  ?  VII,  437. 


Animate  Creation 

ND  there's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 

1.  What   indications    are   there    that   birds   know 

their  enemies?   VII,  426. 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  silence  of  birds  which  se- 

crete their  nests? 

3.  What  tragedies  beset  bird  life?  VII,  428. 

4.  What    does   Burroughs   think  of   the    so-called 

"collectors"?  VII,  430. 

5.  Many  observations  have  been  made  concerning 

the  flight  of  birds.   VII,  471. 


6.  Do  birds  sing  in  the  autumn?    VII,  473. 

7.  What  effect  does  sun  and  shade  have  upon  the 

songsters?   VII,  474. 

8.  What  creatures  inhabit  the  ponds?   VII,  477. 

9.  Water  beetles  have  what  characteristics?  VII, 

481. 

Silent  forced  of  |jlature 

IE  people  who  always  live  in  houses,  and 
sleep  on  beds,  and  walk  on  pavements,  and 
buy  their  food  from  butchers  and  bakers  and  gro- 
cers are  not  the  most  blessed  inhabitants  of  this 
wide  and  various  earth.  The  circumstances  of 
their  existence  are  too  mathematical  and  secure  for 
perfect  contentment.  They  live  at  second  or  third 
hand.  They  are  boarders  in  the  world.  Every- 
thing is  done  for  them  by  some  one  else."- 
Van  Dyke. 

1.  What   reasons   does  Thoreau   give   for  having 

gone  into  the  woods  to  live?    VII,  483. 

2.  What  surroundings  had  he  there? 

3.  Did    he   regard   solitude   as   depressing?    VII, 

488. 

4.  The  sea  has  the  power  to  meet  every   mood, 

VII,  467- 

5.  It  is  interesting  to  search  sea  poems  and  pic- 

tures for  some  explanation  of  its  secret. 

6.  Over  our  heads  an  ever  changing  panorama  is 

always  provided,  yet  we  seldom  glance  up- 
ward to  behold  its  glories.    VII,  469. 
/.  What   charms    does    the   desert    supply?   VII 
458. 
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White  Mountain  Trails,  Pachard ;  Boston.     1912. 

Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  2  vols.,  James ; 
Little,  Brown.     1907. 

Yosemite  Trails,  Chase;  Houghton.     1911. 
The  Book  of  Grasses,  Francis;  Doubleday.  1912. 
The  Insect  Book,  Howard;  Doubleday.     1910. 

Amateur     Gardencraft,      Rexford ;     Lippincott. 
1912. 

Leaf  and  Tendril,  Burroughs;  Houghton. 
Wake-robin,    Burroughs ;    Houghton. 
Ways  of  Nature,  Burroughs;  Houghton. 
Winter  Sunshine,  Burroughs ;  Houghton. 
Under  the  Trees,  Mabie;  Dodd  Mead. 

Essays    of    Nature   and    Culture,    Mabie;    Dodd 
Mead. 
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expositions  anti 


CONCEIVE  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  edu- 
cated person  closely  to  watch  and  study  the 
time  in  which  he  lives,  and,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  add  his  humble  mite  of  individual  exertion 
to  further  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  believes 
Providence  to  have  ordained.  Nobody,  however, 
who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  particular  features 
of  our  present  era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we 
are  living  at  a  period  of  most  wonderful  transition, 
which  tends  rapidly  to  accomplish  that  great  end — 
to  which,  indeed,  all  history  points — the  realization 
of  the  unity  of  mankind ;  not  a  unity  which  breaks 
down  the  limits  and  levels  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  but  rather  a 
unity,  the  results  and  products  of  these  very  national 
varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities.  The  distances 
which  separated  the  different  nations  and  parts  of 
the  globe  are  gradually  vanishing  before  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  invention  and  we  can  traverse 
them  with  incredible  speed ;  the  languages  of  all 
nations  are  known ;  and  their  acquirement  placed 
within  the  reach  of  everybody;  thought  is  com- 
municated with  the  rapidity  and  even  by  the  power 
of  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor,  which  may  be  called  the 
moving  power  of  civilization,  is  being  extended  to  all 
branches  of  science,  industry  and  art.  Whilst 
formerly  the  greatest  mental  energies  strove  at  uni- 
versal knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  was  confined 
to  few,  now  they  are  directed  to  specialties,  and  in 
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these  again  even  to  the  minutest  points.  Moreover, 
the  knowledge  now  acquired  becomes  the  property 
of  the  community  at  large.  Whilst  formerly  dis- 
covery was  wrapt  in  secrecy,  it  results  from  the 
publicity  of  the  present  day,  that  no  sooner  is  a 
discovery  or  invention  made,  than  it  is  already  im- 
proved upon  and  surpassed  by  competing  ef- 
fort. .  .  . 

"The  exhibition  is  to  give  us  a  true  text  and  a 
living  picture  of  the  point  of  development  at  which 
the  whole  of  mankind  has  arrived  in  this  great  task, 
and  a  new  starting  point,  from  which  all  nations  will 
be  able  to  direct  their  future  exertions." 


^ntrotmctorp 

1.  Where  do  we  find  the  antecedent  of  present-day 

expositions?    X,  83. 

2.  Our  word  fair  has  what  probable  derivation  ? 

3.  Where  are  old-time  fairs  perpetuated  to  this 

day? 

4.  The  yearly  assembling  of  nations  at  Nijni-Nov- 

gorod  presents  one  of  the  most  unique  spec- 
tacles the  world  affords. 

5.  In  what  part  of  the  New  World  were  such  fairs 

once  held?    X,  84. 

<£arlp  international  <£jcpo£ition0 

1.  By  whom  was  the  London  Exposition  of  1851 

conceived?     X,  84. 

2.  The  Crystal  Palace  is  still  used  for  large  gather- 

ings. 

3.  The  scope  of  this  undertaking  is  set  forth  in 

the  speech  made  by  the  Consort  Prince  at  a 
London  banquet. 

4.  By  what  exhibits  was  our  republic  represented? 

X,  86. 
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The  classification  of  exhibitions  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867  has  been  widely  com- 
mended. X,  87. 

What  honor  was  conferred  upon  McCormick? 

What  device  for  transit  of  news  was  accorded 
high  praise?  X,  88. 

What  were  the  circumstances  that  made  a 
Vienna  Fair  popular?  X,  89. 

america'0  f ir£t  international  fair 

Our  country  was  fortunate  in  having  two  poets 

par  excellence  to  extol  the  significance  of  the 

Centennial.    X,    90,    99. 
Note  the  splendid  showing  made  by  Japan  at 

this  early  date.     X,  92. 
What  benefits  has  our  national  signal  service 

accorded  us  since  that  time? 
The  merits  of  a  kindergarten  were  shown  for 

the  first  time  in  America  on  the  Exposition 

Grounds. 
What  part  did  women  take  in  the  enterprise? 

X,  94. 
Why   is   it  customary   to  begin   any  study  of 

American  art  with  the  Centennial  ?     X,  94. 
Contrast  the  dark  nights  with  closed  grounds 

and  nights  at  present-day  expositions. 
Why  has  this  Fair  been  called  "severely  educa- 
tional" ? 
What  lasting-  benefits  did  it  give? 

€f)icago'£  ^fjite  €itp 

How  did  our  country  celebrate,  in  1792,  the 
anniversary  of  its  discovery?  X,  103. 

Beginning  with  the  Centennial,  each  exposition 
held  in  America  has  left  some  memorial  build- 
ing or  buildings  to  commemorate  the  occasion 
and  give  material  advantage  to  the  locality. 
X,  106. 
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in  a  large  measure  for  the  gratifying  spectacle       /  ** 
Chicago's  exposition  ground  afforded  in  1893. 

4.  Here  for  the  first  time  electricity  made  nights 

attractive,  buildings  being  threaded  by  in- 
candescent lights. 

5.  The   Children's    Building   was   an    innovation. 

X,  108. 

6.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  variety  of  amuse- 

ments each  large  city  and  resort  now  affords, 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  such  diversions  un- 
dertaken on  any  extensive  scale  date  from  the 
Chicago  Exposition. 

7.  Where  were  historical  records  housed?     X,  109. 

8.  Never  have  the  allied  Congresses  in  connection 

with  an  exposition  been  given  greater  impor- 
tance. 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  Congress  of  Religions  and 

why  was  it  remarkable?    X,  in. 
10.  Some  of  the  seed  sown  by  workers  in  the  cause 
of  woman's  suffrage  has  since  borne  fruit. 

£f)e  opposition  of  the  &mmta£ 

What  conditions  made  it  seem  desirable  to  con- 
vene representatives  and  exhibits  from  the 
Latin  republics  of  South  America?  X,  152. 

What  did  President  McKinley  mean  when  he 
called  expositions  "the  time-keepers  of  prog- 
ress"? 

In  what  particulars  did  this  showing  at  Buffalo 

excel  ? 
4.  What  style  of  architecture  prevailed? 

Color  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  buildings 
at  this  exhibition. 

6.  How  have  evenings  at  the  Pan-American  been 

described?     X,  156. 

7.  Why  is  it  desirable  that  the  federal  government 

should  make  extensive  exhibitions  at  ex- 
positions ? 
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8.  What  new  electrical  devices  were  shown  here 

for  the  first  time?     X,  158. 

9.  Were  the   results  hoped   for  this  undertaking 

realized  ? 

Louisiana  purrlusc  Celebration 

1.  There  is  no  story  in  American  diplomacy  more 

fascinating  than  the  one  recounting  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana. 

2.  What  difficulties  threatened  its  accomplishment? 

X,  160. 

3.  Why  was  Napoleon  willing  to  part  with  this 

wide  territory? 

4.  Note  Webster's  opinion  of  its  value  and  realize 

how  little  the  region  was  comprehended  at 
the  time. 

5.  What  states  and  territories  have  been  formed 

from  the  territory  purchased? 

6.  Why  was  this  celebration  appropriately  held  in 

St.  Louis? 

7.  What  was  the  keynote  of  the  exhibition?    X, 

164. 

8.  In  what  respects  did  it  differ  from  earlier  exhibi- 

tions? 

9.  What  gives  unity  to  our  public  education  when 

each  state  develops  its  own  system?     X,  166. 
IO.  What  lessons  do  expositions  give  for  municipal 
construction  and  development?    X,  167. 


Louisi- 
ana 
Purchase 


Eetoig  anti  Ciarfee 

1.  Why  did  Jefferson  send  an  exploring  party  out 

to  the  great  northwest?     X,  168. 

2.  In  what  respects  was  the  progress  of  these  two 

pathfinders  remarkable  ? 

3.  From  what  incident  did  Council  Bluffs  take  its 

name?    X,  169. 
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4.  The  diaries  of  the  explorers  abound  in  interest 

which  a  new  country  could  alone  provide.     X, 
174. 

5.  How  did  the  Portland  Fair  differ  from  those 

previously  held? 

6.  For  the  first  time  a  display  was  made  of  irrigat- 

ing methods  and  devices.     X,  172. 

7.  Vast  western  desert  regions  will    be    brought 

under  cultivation  when    irrigation    is    more 
widely  undertaken. 

8.  Why  did  the  Forestry  Building  attract  atten- 

tion? 

9.  What  practical  results  attended  the  exposition? 

X,  173- 

Commemoration  of  ^Pamegtoton  Settlement 

1.  The   strivings   of   the   first   English   colony   at 

Jamestown  afford  an  interesting  chapter  in 
American  history. 

2.  How  nearly  did  this  colony  come  to  total  failure? 

3.  Why  was  it  appropriate  that  an  exposition  held 

at  this  point  should  give  emphasis  to  colonial 
conditions? 

4.  What  colonial  industries  and  occupations  were 

revived  for  our  new  and  wondering  genera- 
tion? 

5.  Note  the  first  exhibition  made  by  the  colored 

people  of  the  South.     X,  188. 

6.  In  what  respect  was    the    advertising    of    this 

enterprise   unfortunate  ? 

7.  Why   are   military   displays   less   popular  here 

than  in  certain  European  countries? 

8.  Did  this  exposition  look  towards  the  past  or  the 

future  ? 

9.  Was  it  regarded  as  successful? 
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i.  Compare  the  outburst  of  indignation  that  fol- 
lowed the  Louisiana  Purchase  with  that  which 
greeted  Seward's  achievement.  X,  196. 

2..  The  resources  of  Alaska  are  so  far  unguessed 
that  few  Americans  have  any  conception  of 
their  vast  extent. 

3.  Why  was  Seattle  the  most  appropriate  spot  for 

the  holding  of  this  celebration?     X,  197. 

4.  It  was  hoped  to  stimulate  American  trade  with 

what  foreign  countries? 

5.  Note  the  substantial  benefits  this  fair  conferred 

upon  the  State  University. 

6.  What  permanent  buildings  were  constructed? 

X,  200. 

7.  Note  the  first  showing    made    in    the    United 

States  from  the  Islands. 


panama^partnc 


|ITH  the  exception  of  the  Buffalo  Exposition, 
undertaken  in  the  interest  of  trade  alone,  our 
national  and  international  "Fairs"  have  been  held 
to  commemorate  some  historical  occasion.  When 
first  we  invited  foreign  peoples  to  join  with  us,  we 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  proclaimed  the  birth  of  a  nation 
"conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal."  At  the  great 
Lake  City,  honor  was  paid  to  the  dauntless  spirit 
that  braved  the  terrors  of  the  deep  and  revealed 
two  continents  to  the  civilized  world.  At  St.  Louis 
was  celebrated  that  happy  purchase  from  France 
of  a  boundless  tract  from  which  twelve  states  and 
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two  territories  have  been  formed.  At  Jamestown 
men  enjoying  twentieth  century  advantages  and 
comforts  looked  back  to  the  exposures  and  dangers 
that  confronted  earliest  settlers  in  our  land  and 
viewed  with  admiration  the  rapid  progress  made 
by  the  forefathers  in  a  wilderness.  At  Portland 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  pathfinders  was 
honored,  while  the  glories  and  resources  of  a  great 
northwest  were  made  more  generally  known  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  our  republic,  while  in  celebrating  the 
Alaskan  Purchase,  the  possibilities  of  unknown 
Alaska  were  given  some  publicity. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  looks  backward 
only  to  give  a  passing  glance  to  the  realization  of 
an  old,  old  dream,  considered  and  dismissed  by  an 
early  Spanish  king  and  resurrected  by  another  nation 
only  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  the  greatest  physical 
undertaking  the  world  has  witnessed  and  is  destined 
to  affect  future  trade  and  industry  profoundly. 

1.  What    achievement    did     the     Panama-Pacific 

Exposition  commemorate?     X,  201. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  this  under- 

taking. 

3.  Why  was  San  Francisco  the  logical  place  to  hold 

this  celebration? 

4.  Note  the  general  plan  of  Exhibit  Palaces. 

5.  How  was  the  color  scheme  carried  out? 

6.  The  European  nations  were  less  widely  repre- 

sented than  had  been  originally  expected.     To 
what  was  this  due? 

/.  What  dominant  note  was  sounded  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture? 

8.  Describe  some  of  the  most  significant  Murals. 

9.  In  what  way  has  this  Exposition  exerted  a  far- 

reaching  influence? 

IO.  Is  it  desirable  that  expositions  should  be  held 
occasionally  ? 
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(Magazine  articles  and  government  reports  supply 
material  for  this  subject.  A  complete  history  of 
expositions  is  yet  to  be  written.) 

Helpful  for  western  expositions: 

Vancouver's  Discovery  of  Puget  Sound,  Meany; 
Macmillan.  1907. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  by  Stage,  Straham ;  Put- 
nam. 1911. 

Lewis  and  Clarke — The  Trail  Makers,  Barnes; 
1904. 

Glimpses  of  California,  Jackson;  Little-Brown. 
1883. 

The  Great  Pacific  Coast,  Knock ;  Scribner.     1910. 

The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,  Colquham;  Macmil- 
lan. 1902. 

Islands  of  the  South  Seas,  Shoemaker;  Putnam. 
1898. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  Atkinson ;  Ginn.     1906. 

Panama,  Lindsay;  Winston.     1911. 

Panama  and  What  It   Means,   Fraser;   Cassell. 
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ilttrtJtterranean  Cratei 

"You  sail  and  you  seek  for  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
The  old  Greek  isles  of  the  yellow-bird's  song, 
Then  steer  straight  on  through  the  watery  miles, 
Straight  on,  straight  on,  and  you  can't  go  wrong. 

"Nay,  not  to  the  left,  nay,  not  to  the  right, 
But  on,  straight  on,  and  the  isles  are  in  sight, 
The  Fortunate  Isles  where  the  yellow-birds  sing, 
And  life  lies  girt  with  a  golden  ring." 


was,  when  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
bounded  the  end  of  the  world  for  the 
ancients.  Now,  for  the  modern  visitor 
coming  from  the  West,  they  mark  the  entrance  to 
what,  for  him,  is  almost  a  new  world.  In  the  view 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  these  mythical  guardian  pil- 
lars of  the  strait  of  Gades,  had  nothing  but  'the  all- 
embracing  ocean-river  lying  beyond.'  ....  The 
mythological  hero  of  Greece,  Hercules,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  of  Hellenic  immortals  who  ven- 
tured into  the  unexplored  ocean  to  the  westward, 
going  there  in  the  performance  of  some  of  his  great 
'labors.'  He  found  a  ponderous  mountain  enclos- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  but  he  cleft  it  down  and 
tore  the  ridge  asunder,  thus  opening  the  passage  to 
the  Atlantic,  leaving  massive  promontories  on  either 
side,  and  erecting  upon  each  a  pillar  in  commemo- 
ration. These  pillars  are  now  represented  in  the 
heraldric  emblems  supporting  the  Spanish  national 
arms,  with  the  motto  non  plus  ultra  —  'no  more  be- 
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yond,'  indicating  the  end  of  the  mortal  world,  as 
anciently  believed.  They  were  similarly  used  in  the 
silver  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  and  united  by  a  scroll  — 
$  —  became  afterward  the  dollar  mark  of  the  United 
States." 


DONKEY  beaten  by  its  fellah  was  trotting 
past  the  ruins  of  Toukh-el-Garmous.  He  hit 
against  a  large  vase  buried  in  the  dust  and  smashed 
it  with,  the  blow.  A  few  pieces  of  gold  thrown  up 
from  the  debris  danced  merrily  in  the  sun.  The 
fellah,  seeing  them,  blessed  Allah,  and  dismounted. 
The  ass  shook  his  ears,  stretched  his  neck,  snorted, 
and  then  seeing  nothing  to  eat  in  the  neighborhood, 
half  drowsed,  his  eyes  dimmed  with  a  distant  vision 
of  fresh  water,  green  clover,  and  chopped  straw. 
But  the  fellah  wasted  no  time  in  idle  reverie,  and 
disinterred  handfuls  of  wonderful  things,  chased 
dishes  and  vases,  chafing-dishes,  censers,  necklaces 
and  bracelets,  gold  and  silver  coins,  a  complete 
treasury.  He  made  a  rapid  calculation  that  by  the 
tariff  at  which  tourists  purchased  antiquities  there 
would  be  over  1,200  pounds,  and  he  resolved  that 
no  one  besides  himself  should  reap  the  benefit.  He 
distributed  the  objects  about  his  person  in  the  mys- 
terious pockets  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  peasants' 
cloaks,  and  spurred  his  donkey  along  the  road  to 
the  village  looking  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The 
ruins  had  seemed  deserted,  but  the  most  desolate 
corners  of  Egypt  are  continually  haunted  by  pry- 
ing eyes  which  nothing  escapes.  When  the  man 
entered  his  house,  his  right-hand  neighbor  already 


knew  of  the  find,  his  left-hand  neighbor  was  not 
ignorant  of  it,  and  both  claimed  their  share  of  the 
prize.  A  quarrel  ensued.  The  affair  was  noised 
abroad,  the  local  inspector,  Mohammed  Effendi 
Chaban,  warned  by  the  ghafir  of  the  place,  carried 
off  half  of  the  jewels ;  Mr.  Carter,  inspector-in-chief 
of  the  province,  seized  the  remainder;  and  that  is 
how  a  donkey's  kick  and  the  quarrel  of  three  fellahs 
enriched  our  museum  with  invaluable  metal-work." 
— Maspero:  New  Light  on  Ancient  Egypt. 

1.  Travelers  bound  for  Egypt  are  landed  at  what 

port?    I,  181. 

2.  When  was  this  city  founded  and  what  is  its 

commercial  importance? 

3.  What  irreparable  loss  did  ancient  learning  suf- 

fer here  ? 

4.  Over  this  great  library  were  graven  these  words  : 

Treasury  of  Remedies  for  the  Mind. 

5.  In  point  of  age,  how  do  Cairo  and  Alexandria 

compare?    I,  183. 

6.  What  attractions  confront  the  visitor  in  Cairo? 

7.  Note  peculiar  customs  obtaining  in  the  bazaars. 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  Feast  of  Ramadan?    I,  184. 

9.  Wrhat  occasion  is  observed  by  the  Procession  of 

the  Holy  Carpet? 

10.  What  delays  and  problems  accompanied  the  con- 

struction of  the  Suez  Canal?    I,  187. 

11.  How  important  has  it  proved  from  an  industrial 

standpoint?    I,  192. 
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of  Cotmp 

3C|ASTENING  on,  we  are  soon  in  sight  of  the 
r&£  place  we  seek,  for  yonder  it  is,  with  all  its 
sacred  memories  and  poetic  stories  gathering  about 
it  as  we  approach.  Do  you  see  that  company  of 
women  there,  surrounding  two  other  women  who 
have  just  arrived  with  marks  of  travel  upon  them? 
Who  are  they,  and  what  does  the  crowd  mean? 
They  are  ancient  Bethlehem  women,  who  have  come 
out  to  give  a  welcome  to  a  former  neighbor  and 
friend,  who  has  just  come  back  from  the  strange 
land  in  which  she  has  left  behind  her  dead  husband 
and  two  dead  sons.  Well  may  that  ancient  matron 
exclaim  in  the  sorrow  of  her  heart :  'Call  me  not 
Naomi ;  but  call  me  Mara,  for  the  Almighty  hath 
dealt  very  bitterly  with  me  !' 

"Do  you  see  the  fields  down  there?  It  was  out 
there  that  Ruth,  the  Moabitish  damsel,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Naomi,  gleaned  after  the  reapers,  filling  her 
veil  with  ears  of  corn  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
her  mother-in-law.  It  was  here  she  met  the  pros- 
perous farmer,  Boaz,  married  to  whom  afterward, 
she  became  the  grandmother  of  King  David.  It 
was  in  those  fields  at  which  we  now  look  that  the 
shepherd  boy,  who  afterwards  became  King,  kept 
his  father's  sheep.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  those  very 
fields  that  he  composed  some  of  the  sweet  and  help- 
ful psalms  which  bear  his  name.  Over  yonder  he 
manifested  his  courage  in  slaying  the  wild  beasts 
which  robbed  the  flock  he  kept.  It  was  in  those 
same  fields  he  left  the  sheep  in  the  hand  of  a  keeper 
when  he  went  forth  to  the  army  and  fought  and 
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slew  the  giant  of  Gath From  Bethlehem  we 

<l  must  go  farther  south,  to  Hebron.  It  is  a  long 
journey,  but  as  there  is  a  fairly  good  road  we  can  do 
it  from  Jerusalem  in  one  day  in  a  carriage.  On  the 
way  to  the  southern  city  we  will  turn  aside  a  little 
while,  that  we  may  pay  a  visit  to  what  we  know  as 
Solomon's  Pools.  These  pools  consist  of  three  reser- 
voirs, and  were  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  an- 
cient water-supply  of  Jerusalem,  and  always  have 
been." — Leach:  Romance  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  How  many  of  the  great  religions  cherish  asso- 

ciations with  Palestine?    II,  58. 

2.  How  large  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem? 

3.  In  what  ways  are  travelers  imposed  upon? 

4.  What  seasons  are  most  pleasant  for   travel 

thither?     II,  60. 

5.  What  conditions  make  landing  at  Joppa  diffi- 

cult? 

6.  Note  what  is  said  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

Refer  to  the  illustration  of  one  of  these  gates. 

7.  Of  what  various  nationalities  is  the  population 

composed  ? 

8.  Exploration  has  revealed  what  facts  regarding 

Solomon's  Temple?    II,  62. 

9.  What  shrine  today  marks  its  site? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  Wailing  Place?    I,  63. 

11.  Why  is  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  called  the 

supreme  shrine  of  the  Christian  Church?    II, 
64. 

12.  Who  has  control  of  it? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  the  miracle  of  fire?    II,  65. 

14.  Do  the  masses  accept  this  as  symbolic  or  an 

actuality?     II,  66. 
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Greece 

'TjfT  is  at  sunset,  the  actual  instant  when  the  edge 
"**  of  the  golden  orb  touches  the  mountains  of 
the  west,  that,  turning  one's  face  to  the  east,  one 
sees  the  silver  slopes  of  Hymettus  suddenly  clothed 
in  a  rich  robe  of  royal  purple.  This  is  far  different 
from  the  cold  shadow  purple  of  distant  hills,  a  living 
throbbing  color,  with  which  only  the  petals  of  the 
petunia  or  cineraria  can  vie,  a  color  that  might  be 
likened  to  a  blending  of  amethyst  and  pink  topaz. 
During  the  long  white  summer  days,  as  the  lights 
and  shadows  change  with  the  hours,  the  rare  pan- 
orama of  this  magic  city  may  be  said  to  change 
from  scene  to  scene,  though  the  objects  remain 

stationary 

"It  is  difficult  to  decide  finally  the  best  hour  in 
which  to  view  the  fair  Parthenon  aright:  perhaps 
in  the  hour  preceding  noon,  when  the  bright  orange 
rock  and  the  deep  blue  shadows  of  the  Acropolis 
are  most  pronounced;  though  for  grandeur  and 
romance  it  must  be  seen,  like  Melrose  Abbey,  by 
moonlight.  On  first  view,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye, 
the  uncompromising  squareness  and  absence  of 
articulation  in  outline  is  apt  to  weigh  on  the  spirit 
somewhat,  and  the  question  comes,  'Is  not  Dover 
Castle,  after  all,  a  nobler  pile  than  this?'  But,  like 
most  things  of  intrinsic  worth,  it  grows  upon  the 
imagination,  its  harmonies  reveal  themselves,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  it  fully  justifies  the  proud  claim 
to  be  the  most  perfect  example  of  grace,  simplicity 
and  strength." 
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1.  What  literary  associations  make  it  pleasurable 

to  wander  among  the  Ionian  Isles?  Part 
III,  362. 

2.  In  what  respects  is  the  island  of  Corfu  attrac- 

tive?   Ill,  364. 

3.  In    what    connection    is    Ithaca    remembered? 

Ill,  365- 

4.  Why  should  Corinth  be  especially  interesting  to 

Americans?    Ill,  366. 

5.  For  what  was  Olympia  renowned  in  antiquity? 

Ill,  368. 

6.  Does  anything  remain  of  ancient  Sparta?    Ill, 

369. 

7.  When  did   modern   Athens   come   into  impor- 

tance?   Ill,  370. 

8.  At  what  season  is  Athens  a  resort  for  Western 

Europe  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  beauty  surrounding  Athens  ? 

HI,  371- 

10.  For  what  was  Eleusis  famed?    Ill,  372. 

11.  The   theory   has    recently   been   advanced   and 

favorably  received  that  these  mysteries  were 
brought  into  Greece  from  Egypt;  in  many 
surprising  respects,  Demeter  of  the  Greeks 
corresponds  to  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
symbolism  of  one's  journey  through  the 
earthly  career  and  on  to  another  more  blessed 
life  satisfied  the  more  advanced  who  had  out- 
grown the  more  simple  myths. 

12.  What    remarkable    finds    have    been    made    at 

Delphi?    Ill,  372. 
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'Fair  Italy 


Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields  and  Nature  can  decree : 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  clime's  fertility; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With     an    immaculate    charm    which    cannot    be 
defaced." 

— Byron. 

|HY  does  Italy  ever  allure  the  traveler?  IV, 

387. 

2.  What  varied  mountain  scenery  does  it  offer? 

3.  How  does  water  enhance  its  beauty?    IV,  388. 

4.  How  has  this  transcending  charm  affected  the 

history  of  the  peninsula?     IV,  389. 

5.  What   curious    sights   confront   the    visitor   to 

Naples?     IV,  390. 

6.  The   colors   of   Capri's   caves   are   among   the 

world's  wonders.     IV,  391. 

7.  What  is  the  situation  today  at  Pompeii? 

8.  What    fascinations   has   the   Campagna?     IV, 

39i- 

9.  The  catacombs  served  what  purpose?    IV,  394. 

10.  What  is  the  chief  glory  of  Florence?    IV,  395. 

11.  Whence  comes  the  finest  marble  available  for 

sculptors?    IV,  396. 

12.  Venice  is  called  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  For 

description  of  its  setting  and  its  canals,  see 
Part  VI. 

13.  Note  that  Milan  and  Genoa  are  busy,  modern 

cities,  pulsing  with  commercial  life.    IV,  397. 
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Satchel  Guide  to  Europe,  Rolfe;  Houghton, 
Mifflin.  1908. 

Picturesque  Sicily,  Paton ;  Harper.    1898. 

Cities  of  Italy,  Symonds ;  Button.     1907. 

Guide  to  Great  Cities,  Singleton;  Baker-Taylor. 
1911. 

Modern  Athens,  Horton;  Scribner.     1901. 

In  and  Out  of  Florence,  Vernon;  Holt.     1910. 

Great  Streets  of  the  World,  Ed.  Davis ;  Scribner. 
1892. 

Present-Day  Egypt,  Penfield;  Century.     1907. 

Today  on  the  Nile,  Dunning;  Pott  &  Co.     1905. 

Today  in  Palestine,  Dunning;  Pott  &  Co.     1907. 

The  Real  Palestine  of  Today,  Leary ;  New  York. 
1911. 

(Sec  bibliographies  of  Egypt,  Hebrews,  Greece, 
Rome.) 
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